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PREPACE, FO 1HeE FIRST EDLTION 


So large a number of works on Harmony already exists that the 
publication of a new treatise on the subject seems to call for 
explanation, if not for apology. The present volume is the out- 
come of many years’ experience in teaching the theory of music, 
and the author hopes that it contains sufficient novelty both in 
plan and in matter to plead a justification for its appearance. 
Most intelligent students of harmony have at times been per- 
plexed by their inability to reconcile passages they have found in 
the works of the great masters with the rules given in the text- 
books. If they ask the help of their teacher in their difficulty, 
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they are prooably told, ‘‘ Bach is wrong,’’ or ‘‘ Beethoven is 
wrong,’’ or, at best, ‘‘ This is a licence.’’ No doubt examples 
of very free part-writing may be found in the works of Bach and 
Beethoven, or even of Haydn and Mozart; several such are 
noted and explained in the present work. But the principle 
must surely be wrong which places the rules of an early stage of 
musical development above the inspirations of genius! Haydn, 
when asked according to what rule he had introduced a certain 
harmony, replied that ‘‘ the rules were all his very obedient hum- 
ble servants’’ ; and when we find that in our own time Wagner, 
or Brahms, or Dvorak breaks some rule given in old text-books 
there is, to say the least, a very strong presumption, not that 
the composer is wrong, but that the rule needs modifying. In 
other words, practice must precede theory. The inspired com- 
poser goes first, and invents new effects ; it is the business of the 
theorist not to cavil at every novelty, but to follow modestly 
behind, and make his rules conform to the practice of the 
master. It is a significant fact that, even inthe most recent 
developments of the art, nothing has yet been written by any 
composer of eminence which a sound theoretical systein cannot 
satisfactorily account for; and the objections made by musicians 
of the old school to the novel harmonic progressions of Wagner 
are little more than repetitions of the severe criticisms which in 
the early years of the present century were launched at the 
works of Beethoven. 
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It is from this point of view that the present volume has 
been written. ‘The rules herein given, though in no degree in- 
consistent with the theoretical system expounded, are founded, 
not upon that, nor on any other abstract system, but upon the 
actual practice of the great masters ; so that even those musicians 
who may differ most widely from the author’s theoretical views 
may still be disposed to admit the force of practical rules sup- 
ported by the authority of Bach, Beethoven, or Schumann. 


The system of theory propounded in the present volume is 
founded upon the dictum of Helmholtz, quoted in Chapter IT. 
of this work (§ 42), that ‘* the system of Scales, Modes, and 
Harmonic Tissues does not rest solely upon unalterable natural 
laws, but is at least partly also the result of zsthetical principles, 
which have already changed, and will still further change with 
the progressive development of humanity.’’ While, therefore, 
the author follows Day and Ouseley in taking the harmonic series 
as the basis of his calculations, he claims the right to make his 
own selection, on esthetic grounds, from these harmonics, and 
to use only such of them as appear neeful to explain the practice 
of the great masters. Day’s derivation of the chords in a key 
from the tonic, dominant, and supertonic is adhered to, but in 
other respects his system is extensively modified, its purely phys- 
ical basis being entirely abandoned. It will be seen in Chapter 
II. (§ 44) that by rejecting altogether the eleventh and thir- 
teenth notes of the harmonic series, and taking in their place 
other notes produced among the secondary harmonics, the chief 
objection made by the opponents of all scientific derivation of 
harmony—that two of the most important notes of the scale, 
the fourth and the sixth, are much out of tune--has been fully 
met. In the vexed question of the minor tonic chord, Helm- 
holtz is followed to a considerable extent ; but Ouseley’s ex- 
planation of the harmonic origin of the minor third is adopted. 


Truth is many sided; and no writer on harmony is justified 
in saying that his views are the only correct ones, and that all 
others are wrong. No such claim is made for the system herein 
set forth; but it is hoped that it will at least be found to be in- 
telligible, perfectly consistent with itself, and sufficiently com- 
prehensive to explain the progressions of the advanced modern 
school of composers. 


It has been thought desirable to separate as far as possible 
the practical from the theoretical portions of this work. The 
latter are therefore printed in smaller type ; and it will be found 
advisable for beginners, who may take up this work without any 
previous knowledge of the subject, to omit at least Chapters II. 
and III., dealing with the Harmonic Series and Key or Tonality, 
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until some considerable progress has been made in the practical 
part of the volume. The exact point at which the student will 
do well to return to the omitted portions will depend upon his 
progress and his general intelligence, and must be left to the 
discretion of the teacher. 


In the practical part of the work an attempt has been made 
to simplify and to codify the laws. With a view of effecting 
these objects, many rules now obsolete, and contravened by the 
daily practice of modern writers, have been altogether omitted, 
and others have been greatly modified ; while the laws affecting 
the chords, especially the higher discords—the ninths, elevenths, 
and thirteenths—have been classified, and, it is hoped, materially 
simplified. It is of the utmost importance that students who 
wish to master the subject should proceed steadily and deliber- 
ately. For example, a proper understanding of the chords of 
the eleventh will be impossible until the student is quite familiar 
with the chords of the ninth, which in their turn must be pre- 
ceded by the chords of the seventh. ‘The learner’s motto must 
be, ‘‘ One thing at a time, and that done thoroughly.’ 


In preparing the exercises a special endeavour has been made 
to render them interesting, as far as possible, from a musical 
point of view. With this object they are, with a few exceptions, 
written in the form of short musical sentences, mostly in four- 
bar rhythm, illustrating the various forms of cadence. ‘To stim- 
ulate the pupil’s imagination, and to encourage attempts at 
composition, many exercises are in the form of double chants or 
hymn tunes. Each bass can, of course, be harmonized in several 
different positions ; and the student’s ingenuity will be usefully 
exercised in trying to write as melodious an upper part as possible 
for these little pieces. 


Not the least interesting and valuable feature of the volume 
will, it is believed, be found in the illustrative examples, con- 
siderably more than 300 in number. ‘These have been selected 
chiefly, though not exclusively, from the works of the greatest 
masters, from Bach and Handel down to the present day. Earlier 
examples are not given, because modern harmony may be said 
to begin with Bach and Handel. While it has been impossible 
without exceeding reasonable limits to illustrate @// the points 
mentioned, it is hoped that at least no rule of importance has 
been given without quoting some recognized author in its sup- 
port. It may at all events be positively said that, had want of 
space not prevented their quotation, examples might have been 
found to illustrate every rule laid down in the volume. 


It was originally intended to have included in the present 
work chapters on Cadences, and on Harmonizing Melodies 
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The volume has, however, extended to so much larger dimen- 
sions than was at first contemplated, that these chapters, which 
belong rather to practical composition than to harmony in its 
strict sense, have been reluctantly omitted. It is intended to 
follow the present work by a treatise on Composition, in which 
these and similar subjects will be more appropriately dealt with. 


The author desires to acknowledge the valuable assistance he 
has received in the preparation of his work, first and foremost 
from his son, Louis B. Prout, to whom he is indebted for a very 
large number of the illustrative examples, and who has also 
written many of the exercises. Valuable aid has also been re- 
ceived from the late Rev. Sir Frederick Ouseley, with whom, 
down to the time of his lamented death, the author was in 
frequent correspondence on the subject of this work. To his 
friend, Dr. Charles W. Pearce, also, the author must express his 
thanks for much generous interest and many most useful sug- 
gestions, as well as for his kind assistance in revising the proof- 
sheets of the volume. 


It would be unreasonable to expect that the present work 
will meet with universal approval; but it may at least claim to 
appeal to teachers and students as an honest attempt to simplify 
the study of harmony, and to bring it down to date. 


LONDON, June, 1889. 


Pre OP hHE SIXTEENTH EDITION: 


It is now more than twelve years since the first edition of 
Harmony: Its Theory and Practice was published; and the 
great success with which the work has met has no less surprised 
than gratified its author. At the same time he must say that, 
after so many years’ experience in teaching from it, he would 
have been either hopelessly ignorant or incurably conceited had 
he not become fully aware of its numerous defects and short- 
comings. He has felt that he could best show his appreciation 
of its generous reception by the musical public by improving it 
as far as lay in his power. For some years past it has been his 
intention to do this as soon as the pressure of work allowed ; 
but he has thought it best to complete the series of which this 
forms the first volume before undertaking so serious a task as 
remodelling this treatise. 


Though called a new edition, it would be hardly too much 
to describe the present as a new book. Considerably more than 
half the text is either additional matter, or has been entirely 
rewritten. A short account of the modifications introduced is 
necessary, that the reason for the numerous changes made may 
be understood. 


First and foremost among these is the virtual abandonment 
of the harmonic series as the basis on which the system is founded. 
Further investigation and thought have convinced the author 
that the practical objections to the derivation of the higher dis- 
cords—the ninths, elevenths, and thirteenths—from the natural 
series of upper partials were far greater than he had realized in 
first writing the volume. ‘That the acoustical side of the subject 
has nevertheless an important bearing on harmony he still holds ; 
and this matter is dealt with in Appendix B, which replaces 
Chapter II of previous editions. But the modern key, whether 
major or minor, is so largely the result of zsthetic, rather than 
of scientific considerations that it is far better for the student 
that it should be dealt with from the former point of view. It 
is obvious that this change has necessitated an entirely new 
treatment of the question of the chromatic constituents of a 
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key. The plan now adopted will, it is believed, be found much 
simpler and easier, especially for self-instruction, than its prede- 
cessor. The chromatic element is regarded as subordinate to 
the diatonic, and chromatic chords are considered as being bor- 
rowed from neighbouring keys. ‘This view it is believed, was first 
propounded by the author’s son, Louis B. Prout, in his //armonic 
Analysis, to which little work the author acknowledges his obli- 
gations for many valuabie suggestions. 


The new treatment of the subject has involved the rearrange- 
ment of a great part of the contents of the volume. The whole 
of the diatonic material of the key, up to and including the 
chord of the dominant thirteenth, is dealt with before the chro- 
matic chords are introduced. ‘This has necessitated the remodel- 
ling, and in some cases the entire rewriting of the exercises. 
‘Yo avoid the inconvenience arising from the use of two books, 
the Additional Exercises have been incorporated in the volume, 
and the exercises on each chapter have been graduated, as far as 
practicable, in the order of difficulty. This, however, does not 
apply to the Chants and Hymn Tunes, which it has been thought 
advisable to place by themselves at the end of each chapter. 


A new feature of the present edition is that, from the very 
beginning, the harmonizing of simple melodies is taught simulta- 
neously with the harmonizing of figured basses. It is ofter 
found that pupils who can do the latter with ease are hopelessly 
at sea when they attempt the former. The author’s own experi- 
ence is that, if the two are taken together, the harmonization of 
a melody presents no very great difhculty even to beginners of 
average ability, and that each branch of the study throws light 
upon the other. 


Another most important addition to this volume is the full 
analysis of the harmony given throughout. ‘The system adopted. 
though with considerable modification, is that of E. F. Richter ; 
the author has extended the idea of his predecessor by making a 
difference between ‘‘inversions’’ and ‘‘ derivatives’’ of chords 
(See § 252). ‘Though the method looks at first sight complex, 
it is in practice extremely simple, if systematically pursued from 
the beginning ; and the insight into the harmonic structure of a 
composition which is obtained by its means will be found by the 
earnest student invaluable. Vor his guidance, and more partic- 
ularly for teachers who may use this book, special attention is 
called to the new Key ¢o the Exercises. In this, every chord in 
each exercise is analyzed on the system here taught. ‘Though 
the Key should in no case be used as a ‘‘cram,’’ it will be most 
useful to consult it after the exercises have been worked, and the 
analyses written beneath them. 
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Of the two Appendices, the second has been already spoken 
of. ‘The first contains a necessarily brief and incomplete account 
of the Ecclesiastical Modes, a subject of which most students 
know little or nothing, but a slight acquaintance with which 
will be found of great use in aiding their comprehension of much 
of the music of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
sketch—for it professes to be nothing more—has been compiled 
from many sources, chief among which should be named Marx’s 
Composition and Charles Child Spencer’s Brief Account of the 
Church Modes. 


The author would acknowledge his obligations to many who 
have kindly assisted him with advice and suggestions in the 
preparation of this new edition. From his son he has received 
much valuable help; and he also desires especially to thank his 
friends Dr. A. J. Greenish and Mr. R. Orlando Morgan for 
many useful practical hints. He is also indebted to several kind 
friends for their help in reading the proofs—a more than usually 
laborious task, especially as regards the Key, owing to the multi- 
plicity of detail. 


It is hoped, not without some confidence, that the present 
edition will be found not only more complete, but far simpler 
for teaching purposes than the work in its earlier form; if it 
smooths over the difficulties in the path of the student, the 
author will feel himself well repaid for the year’s hard work 
spent in its preparation. 


London: December, gor. 
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In consequence of the rearrangement of the subject matter in the present 
edition, both Chapters and Sections have been renumbered. As there are 
many references to flarmony in the following volumes of the series, a table is 
here given of the Chapters and Sections referred to, with the corresponding 
numbers in the new edition. As the other volumes of the series are reprinted, 
the necessary alterations of references will be made in the text. In two cases 
(2% 423, 434), they will not be found, because the passages in question have 
been replaced in the new edition by others. 
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[N. B—The numbers refer in every instance to the sections, not to the pages. | 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1. A certain amount of elementary knowledge of music will! 
be necessary to the student before beginning the study of the 
present work. It will be assumed that he is acquainted with 
the names of the notes, the meanings of the various musical signs 
(accidentals, etc. ), the relative time values of notes of different 
lengths, and such other matters as are treated of in ordinary 
text-books on the Elements of Music. 

2. A musical sound is produced by the periodic vibration of 
the air, that is to say, its motion at a uniform rate. When the 
air moving at a uniform rate comes in contact with the nerves 
of hearing, there is produced, provided the motion is sufficiently 
rapid, what is called a musical sound, or note. ‘The pitch of a 
sound (that is, its being what is called a /zgh or a ow note), 
depends upon the rapidity of the vibration. (See Appendix B. ) 

3. If sounds of different pitch are heard one after another, 
we get what is called Mrtopy ;* if sounds of different pitch are 
heard together, we get Harmony. It is the laws of harmony 
that we shall explain in this book ; but it will be seen as we pro- 
ceed that the question of melody is often so closely connected 
with that of harmony, that it is impossible to treat of one with- 
out also paying some attention to the other. 

4. If two different notes are sounded, either in succession or 
together, it is clear that one of the two must be the higher, and 
the other the lower. ‘The difference in pitch between the two 
sounds is called the /zterval between them. ‘This difference 
may be so small as to be hardly recognizable by the ear ; or it 
may be as great as between the lowest and highest notes of a 


* This is only a very general definition; difference of pitch @/ove is not 
sufficient to make a good melody; but for the present purpose the ideas of 
melody as a succession of sounds and of harmony as a coméination of sounds 
will suffice. For a more complete definition of melody, see Afusical Form, 
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large organ, or anything between the two. An infinite number 
of intervals is possible; but in music we make a selection, the 
nature of which will be explained later. For the present we 
are merely defining the meaning of the word “‘ Interval.’ 


5. The smallest interval used in music is called a SEMITONE.* 
We may define a Semitone, as the distance between any one note, 
and the nearest note to it, above or below, on any instrument which 
has only twelve sounds tn the octave. For example, on the piano, 
the nearest note to C is B on the one side (below), and C¢% (or 
1)?) on the other side (above). From B to C, and from C to 
C$ (or Dp) are therefore both semitones. Similarly from F¥ to 
I'4, and from F¢ to G will be semitones; but from G to A will 
not be a semitone; for A is not the nearest note to G ; GE (or 
A?), comes between them. 

6. There are two kinds of semitone. If we look at the two 
here given, one above, and the other below Cg, 


a 


it will be seen that there is a difference between them. C and 
B are on two different places of the staff; ome is on a line and 
the other on a space; but C and Ce are both on the same place 
in the staff; but the latter note has an accidental before it. <A 
semitone of which the two notes are on different degrees of the 
staff is called a diatonic semitone ; the word ‘‘ diatonic ’’ means 
‘through the tones, or degrees of the scale.”’ A second mean- 
ing which is attached to the word will be explained later. 
When the two notes of the semitone are on the same degree of 
the staff, and one of the two is altered by an accidental (c.¢., 
C to C#) the semitone is called chromatic, a word literally 
meaning ‘‘coloured.’’ This use of the word will be further ex- 
plained later. 


7. The word ‘‘semitone’’ means half a tone. A TONE is an 
interval, the two notes of which are on adjacent degrees of the 
staff, and which contains two semitones. But if we take two 
diatonic semitones one above another, 


* In one sense this statement is not strictly accurate, as the ‘enharmonic 
(liesis” (z.c., the very small interval between two notes represented by the same 
sound on the piano, such as Ft and Gb, or Cf and B#), is sometimes used in 
modulation, For ordinary purposes, however, the statement in the text is 
correct. 
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the resulting interval will be from B to Dp; which is not a tone 
as the two notes are not on the next degrees of the staff to one 
another. And if we take two chromatic semitones, 


Ex. 3, i222 


—— 


it is equally clear that they will not make a tone; for now the 
resulting notes Cp and C# are both on the same degree of the 
staff. We see therefore that of the two semitones which make 
a tone, one must be diatonic and the other chromatic. It matters 
not which of the two is the lower.* 

8. A SCALE is a succession of notes arranged according to 
some regular plan. Many different kinds of scales have been 
used at various times and in different parts of the world; in 
modern European music only two are employed, which are 
called the dratonic and the chromatic scale. 

g. The word ‘‘diatonic’’ has been already explained in § 6 
as meaning ‘‘ through the degrees.’’ A diatonic scale is a suc- 
cession of notes in wnich there is one note, neither more nor less, 
on each degree of the staff—that is to say, on each line and space. 
The way in which the diatonic scales are constructed will be ex- 
explained later (see Chapter II) ; at present we simply give the 
forms of them. There are two varieties of the diatonic scale, 
known as the major (or greater) and mznor (or less) scale from 
the nature of the interval between the first and third notes of 
the scale. 


Major SCALE. 


N Octave. 
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MINOR SCALE. 


Ex. 6, — ee ee ee 
SS ee 


Other forms of the minor scale frequently to be met with 
will be explained later. It will be seen that each of these 
scales contains only seven different notes. This is because the 
eighth note, or Ocrave (Latin, ‘‘octavus’’ = eighth), is a 
repetition of the first note at a different pitch ; and from this 
note the series recommences. 


\) | Octave. 


i 
So 


* The two semitones composing a tone are not of exactly the same size. 
A diatonic semitone is larger than a chromatic; neither semitone is therefore 
exactly /a/f the tone; but as the difference is of no practical importance in 
harmony, the student need not regard it. It is only mentioned here for the 


sake of accuracy. 
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10. A chromatic scale is a scale consisting entirely of semi- 
tones, and it is called chromatic because some of its notes re- 
quire accidentals (flats or sharps) before them (§ 6). 


Ex, 6, 


———— 
=e 


As will be explained later, the chromatic scale is frequently 
written in a different way from that here given; but, however 
written, it equally consists of semitones. 


11. The different degrees of the diatonic scale (§ 9) are 
known by different names, with which it is necessary that the 
student should be perfectly familiar, as they are of constant 
occurrence. The first note of the scale is called the Tonic, or 
Kry-nore. This is the note which gives its name to the scale 
and key. The scales in § 9, for instance, are the scales of C 
major and C minor, and it will be seen that they both begin 
with the note C. The term ‘‘tonic’’ is used in harmony much 
more frequently than ‘‘key-note.’’ The most important note 
in a key after the tonic is the fifth note of the scale. For this 
reason it is called the Dominant, or ruling note of the key. 
The fourth note of the scale lies at the same distance ée/ow the 
tonic that the fifth note lies adove it. This will be seen at once 
by beginning at the top of the scale and descending. ‘This 
fourth note (the next in importance to the dominant), is there- 
fore called the SUBDOMINANT, or lower dominant. We have 
now got appropriate names for the three chief notes in the key. 


12. About midway between tonic and dominant lies the 
third note of the scale. We shall see presently that in the 
major scale it is rather nearer to the dominant, and in the minor 
rather nearer to the tonic; but, roughly speaking, it is in the 
middle between the two. It is therefore called the MEpDIANT, 
that is, the middle note. ‘The sixth degree of the scale lies 
midway between the tonic and subdominant, just as the third 
lies between tonic and dominant. We therefore call this sixth 
note the SUBMEDIANT, or lower mediant. Some writers on 
harmony call this note the ‘‘Superdominant,’’ or note above 
the dominant ; but the name Submediant is much more usual, 
and in every way preferable. The second note of the scale is 
called the SUPERTONIC, 7.e., the note above the tonic; and the 
seventh note of the scale, which, it will be seen later, has a very 
strong tendency to lead up, or rise to the tonic, is on that ac- 
count called the LEapinc Nore. It is sometimes, though rarely, 
called the ‘‘Subtonic,’’ from its position as the next note below 
the tonic. 
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13. Having shown the origin and meaning of these different 
names, we will now tabulate them. 


First Degree of the Scale Tonic (Key-note). 


Second ‘ < aes Supertonic. 

Mbhard ge as == Mediant. 

Fourth ‘ = aon Subdominant. 

eth. es = Dominant. 

Site ¢ as == Submediant (Superdominant), 
Seventh << se ss Leading Note (Subtonic). 


14. Before proceeding to treat of the names and classification 
of Intervals, it will be needful to define and explain two terms 
which we shall very frequently have to use in speaking of them. 
These are the terms CONSONANCE and DISSONANCE. 

15. A consonant interval, or CONSONANCE, is a combination 
of two sounds, which by itself produces a more or less complete 
and satisfactory effect, 7.¢., which does not necessarily require to 
be followed by some other combination. For example, if the 
student will strike on the piano any of the following pairs of 
notes, pausing between each, 


aed f= SS2—=— as 
= =a- “a = 
he will find that each is more or less satisfactory. A consonant 


chord is a chord of which all the notes make consonant intervals 
with one another. 


Ex, 8. 

3—ie—I == 2 ee ee 
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Let the student play each of these chords separately on the 
piano—they are not intended to be connected—and he will find 
that each by itself produces a satisfactory effect. When he has 
learned, later in this chapter, which are the consonant intervals, 
he will see that no others have been used in these chords. 

16. A dissonant interval, or DISSONANCE, is a combination 
of two notes which by itself produces an impression of incom- 
pletencss, so that the mind urgently feels the need of something 
else to follow. Let the student strike on the piano the following 
pairs of notes, pausing, as before, after each. 
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Everyone will feel the incomplete effect of these combinations, 
and that they require to be followed by something else to be 
satisfactory. Let us try. We will put after each of these dis- 
sonances a consonance, and it will be at once felt that the com- 
pleteness which was before wanting has now been obtained. 


I 2 wa 4 5 6 7 
EO Al | [I | = = = eo 
Ex.10, e== | = ee 
se ane 
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The consonance which follows the dissonance is called the 
RESOLUTION of the dissonance. The laws according to which 
dissonances are resolved will be learned later. 

17. A dissonant chord, or Discorp,* is a chord which con- 
tains at least one dissonance among the intervals made between 
the various notes. Like a dissonant interval, a dissonant chord 
has by itself an incomplete effect. Let the student play the 
following dissonant chords, and he will feel this 


KY) to 
Ly 
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bo 
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bop alley 


Now, as before with the dissonant intervals, let us put after 
each chord, a consonant chord for its resolution. The satisfac- 
tory effect is felt at once. In general, it may be said that con- 
sonance is a position of rest, and dissonance a position of un- 
KESt: 


_ — 322g asSssen 
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18. Intervals are always reckoned upwards, unless the con- 
trary be expressly stated. ‘Thus ‘ the third of C’’ always means 
the third above C; if the third below is intended, it must be 
so described. The number of an interval is always computed 
according to the number of degrees of the scale that it contains, 
including both the notes forming the interval. Thus from C to 
I is called a thir, because it contains three degrees of the scale, 
C, D, E. Beginners are apt to get confused on this point, and 


* The term ‘* Discord” is also sometimes applied merely to the dissonant 
note itself. 
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to think of D as the first note above C, and E as the second. 
But the note C is itself counted as the first note of the interval. 
Similarly, from G to D is a fifth, from F to Da sixth; and so 
on in all other cases. The same reckoning, but in the reverse 
direction, applies to the intervals below. ‘Thus A is the third 
below C, D is the fourth below G, etc. Let the student examine 
the major scale of C in § 9, and he will find within the compass 
of the octave there given two 7ths, three 6ths, four 5ths, five 
4ths, six 3rds, and seven 2nds. It will be a useful exercise for 
him to discover them for himself. 


1g. An interval larger than an octave is called a compound 


interval. Thus the interval [ 2s iG compounded of the 


= 

octave, C to C, and the third, C to E. (The octave is printed 
here as a small note.) Obviously, in addition to the third at 
the top, the interval contains the seven notes of the lower octave 
from C to B. The upper C is already counted as part of the 
third. Thus the number of a compound interval is always 7 
more than that of the simple interval to which the octave is 
added. Therefore, 


A Compound znd = _ A oth. 
os 2d == AS Tote 
a Aide, = ANT ae, 
ss Pie os BAST 2th: 
es Kia ses UAL aeKo. 
ie Fit Ati 
We never speak of a ‘‘compound octave.’’ Such an in. 
terval would be called a ‘‘ double octave.’’ Excepting the gth, 


r1th, and 13th, with which we shall presently make closer 
acquaintance, all compound intervals are, for purposes of har- 
mony, identical with the simple intervals to which they corre- 
spond. There is no difference in the treatment of a 3d anda 
roth, a 5th and a rath, or a r4th and a 7th. We, therefore, 
never use the names of these compound intervals in harmony. 


20. If the student will examine the intervals contained 
among the notes of the diatonic scale (as we recommended in 
§ 18), he will see that those which have the same name are not 
always of the same size. From C to E, for instance, is a third, 
and so is from D to F; but the former contains two tones (C to 
D and D to E), and the latter only one tone (D to E) anda 
semitone (E to F). Similarly the fourth from C to F is smaller 
than the fourth from F to B, and the sixth from C to A is larger 
than the sixth from Eto C. And if we put accidentals before 
some of the notes, we shall get still further differences. It is 
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clear, therefore, that the general description of an interval asa 
second, third, fourth, etc., is not sufficiently precise to show its 
exact nature. In order to obtain greater accuracy, intervals are 
described by one or other of the following adjectives :—ferfect, 
major, minor, augmented, and diminished. These terms we shall 
now explain. 


21. Asa basis for our classification, we take the major scale, 
and first reckon all the intervals upwards from the tonic, that is, 
taking the tonic in each case as the lower note of the interval. 
It is evident that we shall obtain in succession a 2nd, a 3rd, a 
4th, a 5th, a 6th, a 7th, and an octave. To these may be added 
the unison, which, though not strictly speaking an interval, is 
reckoned as such. Of these intervals, the unison, 4th, 5th, and 
8th, are termed ferfect, and the 2nd, 3rd, Oth, and 7th mayor. 


s = = = 
Et 18) pyre ee eee 4 
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The compound intervals have the same prefixes as the simple 

af 5 s : | ; 
ones; thus C to D¥% will be a major ninth, C to A? a minor 
thirteenth, and so on. 


22. An interval which is a chromatic semitone less than a 
major, is called a mznoyr interval. A major interval can be 
changed into a minor, either by raising the lower note or lower- 
ing the upper one a chromatic semitone. ‘Thus from C to E is 
a major third. If we raise the lower note to CH, the interval 
Cg to E is a minor third. Or if we leave the C alone, and 
lower the E to EP, we also get a minor third from C to Ep. 
But if we alter either note a dafonic semitone, we change the 
name of the note, and therefore of the interval. Thus, C to E 
being a major 3rd, if we raise C to DP instead of to C#, the 
interval from D? to E is no longer a /Azrd at all, but a second, 
of a kind which we shall explain directly. Similarly if we 
lower E to D# instead of Eb, C to D# is a second; for the two 
notes are on adjacent degrees of the staff. 


[Minor ands, | Minor 3rds._| Minor 6ths. | Minor 7ths. | Minor goths. | 


te 


go. 
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23. An interval which is a chromatic semitone larger than a 
perfect or a major interval is called augmented. Here we 
reverse the process of making the minor intervals, and we 
either raise the upper note, or lower the Jower note, by means 
of an accidental. Thus C to F being a perfect 4th, C to F¥ or 
CP to Fy will be an augmented 4th. Again C to A is a major 
6th; and C to A¥ or Chto Ag is an augmented 6th. The 
augmented 3rds and 7ths are not used in harmony ; augmented 
ends, 4ths, and Oths are frequently, and augmented sths some- 
times to be met with. 


24. An interval which is a chromatic semitone less than a 
perfect or a minor interval is called diminished. As in the cases 
just spoken of, it is immaterial to the nature of the interval 
which of the two notes composing it be altered. Let the student 
refer to the table of minor intervals in § 22. We obviously 
cannot diminish tke minor 2nd, for if we lower Db to Dppb, or 
raise C to C#, we shall in either case get an interval smaller 
than a semitone—what. is called an ‘‘enharmonic’’ interval 
($5, mote)—and it has been already said (§ 5) that the semi- 
tone is the smallest interval used in music. The same objection 
will apply to a diminished 9th. But diminished 3rds, 4ths, 5ths 
and 7ths, especially the last, are of very frequent occurrence. 


25. When the relative position of two notes is changed by 
placing one of them an octave lower or higher than before, the 
lower one thus becoming the upper, and the upper the lower, 
the interval is said to be averted. 


Here the first interval is a perfect fifth ; if C be placed above G, 
the interval is inverted, and its inversion is a perfect fourth, 
The xuméer of the inversion of an interval can always be found 
by subtracting the number of the interval from 9. In the above 
example it is seen that an inverted 5th becomes a 4th (9-5 = 4) ; 
in the same way a 3rd becomes a 6th, a 2nd a 7th, etc. A 
unison cannot strictly speaking be inverted, as it has no higher 
or lower note; but it is said to be inverted when one of the 
two notes is put an octave higher or lower. Similarly, an octave 
reduced to a unison is generally said to be inverted. Perfect 
intervals remain perfect when inverted ; major intervals become 
minor, and minor major; augmented intervals become dimin- 
ished, and diminished augmented. 

26. The reason of the rule just given will become clear to 
the student if he observes that the inversion of any simple in- 
terval is the difference between that interval and an octave. 
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Thus a major 3rd, C to E, and its inversion, a minor 6th, E to 
C, will together make an octave, either C to C, or E to FE; 


mie GS EFI 


according to the note of the 3rd of which the position is changed. 
A third of any kind taken from an octave must leave a sixth ; and 
if a /arger (major) third be taken out, a sma//er (minor) sixth 
will be left ; and conversely, if a smaller (minor) third be taken 
from the octave, a larger (major) sixth will be left. Evidently 
the same reasoning will apply to augmented and diminished 
intervals. 

27. Asa compound interval is larger than an octave (§ 19), 
it is clear that raising or lowering either note an octave will not 
change their relative positions, and will produce no inversion. 
It will therefore be necessary to raise or lower one note two 
octaves, or (which produces the same result), to raise one note 
an octave and at the same time to lower the other an octave. 
We will take a major thirteenth, and invert it in each of these 
ways : 


(a) (6) (c) (ad) 
—- sé 


Bx. 17, ie = —_—— 


= 
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At (a) is a major thirteenth ; at (/) the lower note is raised two 
octaves ; at (c) the upper note is lowered two octaves, and at 
(@ ) the lower note is raised an octave while the upper is lowered 
an octave. In each case the resultant inversion is the same—a 
minor third, which is also the inversion of a major sixth. The 
inversion of any compound interval is always the same as that 
of the simple interval from which it is compounded. 

28. Intervals are divided into two classes, consonant and 
dissonant. ‘These terms have been already explained in $§ 15, 
16, ‘The consonant intervals are the unison, octave, perfect fifth, 
perfect fourth, major and minor third, and major and minor 
sixth. All other intervals of every kind—all seconds, sevenths, 
ninths, elevenths, and thirteenths,* and all augmented and 
diminished intervals—are dissonant. 

29. The consonant intervals are further subdivided into 
perfect and imperfect consonances. The unison, octave, perfect 
fourth, and perfect fifth are the perfect, and the major and minor 
thirds and major and minor sixths are the imperfect consonances. 


* The thirteenth, being the octave of the sixth, is itself consonant (% 422), 


but it is always treated as a dissonance in the chords in which it is found. (See 
Chapter XTV. ) 
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Neither note of a perfect consonance can be altered by an acci- 
dental—that is, raised or lowered a chromatic semitone (§ 22)— 
without changing the interval into a dissonance. But a major 
third or sixth can be changed toa minor, or vice versa—a minor 
into a major—and still remain a consonance. This is one 
difference between perfect and imperfect consonances. 

30. We shall conclude this chapter by giving a table of all 
the intervals and their inversions within an octave from the 
note C. (See next page.) The student is advised to make 
similar tables for himself from other notes. It will be seen that 
the inversion of a consonance is always a consonance, and of a 
dissonance always a dissonance. 


EXERCISES TO CHAPTER I. 

(1) Write the names of the following intervals, indicating 
those that are consonant by (C) and those that are dissonant by 
Ce 

CEO) Be) ey A) NE) AG) AA) 


bes — fd an PS ese re ae SS 
eas i [ee Ee iS = = E {pz a a= =| 
(7) Awe) (my fo) (Cp) <g) (7) s) (4) 


t= fear rl Saas | Cae 1 Peer Sioa gue 
Fs ee es ee ee 


(2) Write the following intervals :—A minor second of Bp 
and D#%; a major second of B§ and G?; a diminished third of 
CE, Ef, and Bb; a minor third of G¢ and CP; a major third 
of Ab, Ff, and D#; a diminished fourth of F $, A q, and Dg; 
a perfect fourth of Bb, Gg, and A%; an augmented fourth of 
Dp, Fg, and C#. 

(3) Write the diminished fifth of Bb, '¢, G#, and Cp; 
the perfect fifth of F¥, B4, Eb, D¥, Fx, Bhp, Ebp; the aug- 
mented fifth of Ef, Ab, C#, G 4, and Bp; the minor sixth of 
Dp, G §, EP, and GP; the major sixth of A), Bg, E $, D¢, 
and Cp; the augmented sixth of E DAG o, and A o ; the dimin- 
ished seventh of E 4, i, af, and C%; the minor seventh of 
Bg, Ab, and F¥; the major seventh of Gr Fg, G #, Eb, and 
B4; and the diminished octave of D4, Bp, and F x. | 

(4) Write the minor ninth of Fg, Bb, D¢, Gg, and Ef, 
the major ninth of Fg, Ap, E%, G $, and Dp; the eleventh of 
Ey, Ag CO q, and Fg; the minor thirteenth of E?, G £, D4, 
GP, F§, and Dp; and the major thirteenth of G¥, Cp, Ag, Ep, 
and Bg. 

es Write the inversions of all the intervals (@) to (w) in 
Exercise I, and name each, adding (C) or (D), according to 
whether they are consonant or dissonant. 
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CHAPTER II. 
KEY, OR TONALITY. 


31. One of the first things which it is necessary that the 
student should understand is what is meant when we speak of 
the Aey of a piece of music. In order that music should pro- 
duce a satisfactory effect, it is necessary that the notes, whether 
taken singly, as in a melody, or combined, as in harmony, 
should have some definite and clearly recognizable relation to 
one another. For example, if the nrst half of ‘‘ God save the 
King’’ be played on the piano— 


ao oe ee eel 
& 


everyone can hear what is commonly called the ¢ze—that is, 
can feel that the notes following each other have some definite 
relation to the first and last note, and to one another. But if 
we take the very same notes on the staff, and alter several of 
them by the addition of flats and sharps, thus— 


Ex 1 Fs fee Se 2 See eee 


we not only distort the melody beyond recognition, but it ceases 
to be music at all ; for the notes as they follow one another have 
no connection, no common bond of union, so to speak. In 
other words, they are in no fey. 


32. From the very infancy of music, the necessity for the 
relationship of notes to one another has always been felt, 
though the degree of relationship and its nature have differed as 
the art has progressed. In its modern sense Key may be thus 
defined :— 

A collection of twelve notes within the conipass of an octave, 
of which the first ts called the Tonic, or Key-Norve, to which 
note the other eleven bear a fixed and definite relationship. 

33. The student must remember that this definition does not 
imply that all music in one key must lie within the compass of 
an octave, but only that all the notes used in one key can be 
found within that compass. ‘Thus in Ex. 6, all the nctes of the 
key lie between the two C’s. 
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34. The fundamental principle for the development of 
modern music cannot be better stated than in the words of 
Helmholtz (Sensations of Tone, p. 383): ‘‘ The whole mass of 
tones and the connection of harmonies must stand in a close 
and always distinctly perceptible relationship to some arbitrarily 
selected tonic, and the mass of tone which forms the whole 
composition must be developed from this tonic, and must finally 
return to it.’’ 

35. If the student will compare the two scales (Exs. 4 and 
6), given in our last chapter (S$ 9, to), he will see that the 
latter (the chromatic scale), contains five notes more than the 
former (the diatonic), and that each of the additional five notes 
has an accidental before it. Both these scales are in the key of 
C major, which will be thus seen to contain two elements, the 
diatonic and the chromatic. ‘The former includes all those 
notes which are in conformity with the key-signature, and the 
latter all those which are inflected by an accidental. When, 
later in this volume, we come to speak of the chromatic notes 
and chords in a key, we shall see that they are borrowed from 
neighbouring keys. They therefore occupy quite a different and 
subordinate position in the key to the diatonic notes and chords ; 
it is only of the latter that we have to speak in the present 
chapter. 

36. A CHoRD isa combination of not fewer than three notes, 
placed each at the distance of either a major or a minor third 
above the note next below it. The lowest note, upon which the 
chord is built, is called its Root.** ‘The most important, and the 
most frequently used chords are those called CommMon Cuorps, 
which are made by placing either a major or minor third and a 
perfect fifth above the root. If the third be major, the chord 
is called a major chord; if the third be minor, it is called a 
minor chord. 

37. Every key has two ‘‘ modes,’’ the major and the minor, Pp 
so called {rom the interval between the tonic and the mediant 
—the third next above it (§ 9). A key which has a major 
third above the tonic is called a *‘ major key,” and one that has 
a minor third above the tonic is called a ‘‘ minor key.” The 


* Much trouble is sometimes caused to students irom the word oot 
being used in two senses by theorists—as the lowest note of any combination 
of thirds, and also as the fundamental tone in the key from which the com- 
bination is harmonically derived. In order to avoid confusion, the word Root 
will in this book always be employed in the former sense, and the note from 
which the combination is ultimately derived will be called its Generator. 
This distinction will become quite clear as we proceed. 


{ These are often spoken of as two distinct keys; but it is better, and 
more accurate, to regard them as two modes of the same key, as their three 
chief, or “ primary’? notes—the tonic, dominant, and subdominant, are identical. 
This will be seen by comparing the two scales given in Exs. 4 and 5. 
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scales given in Examples 4 and 5 are therefore respectively the 
scales of ‘‘C major’’ and ‘‘C minor.’’ ‘These names are more 
convenient and less cumbrous than ‘‘the major’’ and ‘the 
minor mode of C.”’ 

38. It is implied in what is said in §§ 32, 34, that the tonic 
is the most important note in every key. Most pieces of music 
begin, and every piece should end, with a chord upon the tonic. 
Next in importance to the tonic are those notes in the key which 
are the most nearly related to it, that is, those which make per- 
tect consonances with it.* If the student will look at the 
scales in Exs. 4, 5, he will see that the only notes which make 
perfect consonances with C are the dominant G (a fifth above), 
and the subdominant, F (a fifth below). The tonic, dominant, 
and subdominant are therefore called the three Primary Notes 
of every key. 

39. Let us first take the major mode of C, which, for the 
future we shall always call by its usual name, the key of C 
major. We select this key, because it is what is known as the 
‘‘natural’’ key, that is, its diatonic notes require neither sharps 
nor flats. To obtain the diatonic material of the key, we take 
the three primary notes, placing the tonic in the middle, with 
the dominant above, and the subdominant below, and make 
each of these notes the root of a common chord. Ina major 
key, the three primary chords are all major. 


eS | 
Ss 
Bs 


wwe | 


Cr LV) I V 

40. If the student will compare these chords with the major 
scale given in Ex. 4, he will see that every note of that scale is 
to be found in one or other of these three primary chords. 
though some of them (F, A, and D), are not in the same 
octave. But it is clear that the entire diatonic contents of the 
key are derived from these chords. 

41. It is very desirable that the student should from the 
very commencement accustom himself to think of all chords in 
their tonal relation to the key to which they belong. In order 
to do this with more certainty, he should indicate the root be- 
neath every chord. For this purpose the plan adopted in the 
example just given (first introduced, we believe, by Gottfried 
Weber), should be followed. A letter followed by a colon 
shows the key ; if this be major, the letter is a capital, as above: 
C:—=C major. For C minora small letter (c:) will be used. 


* See Appendix B for the reason why the perfect consonances are the 
most nearly related notes. 
c 
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The Roman numerals under each chord show the degree of the 
scale which is the root of the chord. If, as here, the thirds of 
the chords are major, the numerals are capital letters; if the 
thirds are nor. small numerals are employed, as will be seen 
when we come to speak of the minor key. Thus, in Ex. 20, 
IV, I, and V show that the roots are the fourth, first, and fifth 
degrees of the scale, and, as the numerals are all capitals, that 
the chords are all major. Modifications of, and additions to 
these signs will be dealt with as the necessity arises. The 
system is perfectly simple, and we strongly advise all students to 
take the trouble to master it from the first. 

42. If the student will look at the scale of C minor (Ex. 
5), he will see that its three primary notes are the same as those 
of C major. To obtain the diatonic material of the minor key, 
we build common chords on these three notes; but with the 
tonic and subdominant we shall now have mor chords above 
the roots, while for the dominant we still have a major chord. 


After what was said in § 41, the student should have no difficulty 
in understanding the way in which the key and roots are 
marked. ‘The reason a major chord is taken upon the dominant 
is, that if a minor chord were taken, its third (Bp), would be a 
tone, instead of a semitone, below the tonic, and the key 
would have no ‘‘leading-note.’’ It will be seen later that a 
leading-note is equally necessary with major and with minor 
keys. 

43. Looking for a moment at the chords given in Ex. 21, it 
will be seen that ali consist of a major and a minor third placed 
one above another, and that the third which gives its name to 
the chord is always the lower of the two. It will further be 
noticed that the only notes which differ in the two keys are the 
third and sixth of the scale, which are a semitone lower in the 
minor than in the major key. To change a major key into its 
‘*tonic minor’’ (/.¢., the minor with the same tonic), it is only 
necessary to flatten the third and sixth notes. The converse 
process will evidently change a minor key into its tonic major. 

44. Let us now turn back to the two scales given in Ex. 4 
and 5, which contain all the diatonic notes of C major and C 
minor.* It will be seen that in the major key the semitones 


* This statement is correct a3 regards the havmonzes of the key ; but when 
we come to treat of the minor key (Chap. VII) it will be seen that there are 
two other notes which can be employed me/odically as diatonic notes. 
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come between the third and fourth, and the seventh and eighth 
degrees of the scale; while in a minor scale there are semitones 
between the second and third, fifth and sixth, and seventh and 
eighth degrees. Between the sixth and seventh degrees of a 
minor scale is the interval of the augmented second—the only 
interval greater than a tone to be met with in any scale. 

45. In older music many other forms of diatonic scale were 
in use besides the two that we have given (See Appendix A). 
These various forms were known as ‘‘ modes.’’ All the modes 
contained the same notes ; but each began on a different part of 
the scale, and consequently had the semitones between different 
degrees. At present only two modes, the major and minor, 
are employed *; the difference between one major or minor key 
and another is solely a difference of pitch. We have hitherto 
spoken only of the key of C; we shall now show that in keys 
with any other tonic than C sharps or flats become necessary. 
For the present we speak only of major keys. 

46. If we examine the diatonic major scale of eight notes 
beginning from the tonic, we shall see that it can be divided 
into two sections of four notes each, and that these two sections 
are in their construction precisely similar, eacu containing the 
interval of a semitone between the two upper notes, anc a tone 
between the other notes. A series of four notes thus arranged 
is called a Zetrachord—a Greek word signifying four strings ; 
and the scale consists of two such tetrachords placed one above 
the other with the interval of a tone between the highest note 
of the lower tetrachord and the lowest note of the upper. 
This tone, separating the two tetrachords, is called the ‘‘ tone 
of disjunction.’’ 
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It is important to notice that the lower tetrachord begins 
with the tonic, and the upper with the dominant—the next 
most important note to the tonic. They may therefore also be 
called the tonic and dominant tetrachords. 

47. If we now take G as a tonic, or in other words make 
the upper tetrachord of C the lower tetrachord of a new scale, 


* Occasionally, even in modern music, the older modes are used, if a 
special archaic or ecclesiastical effect is desired. 
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we shail find that if we leave all the notes unaltered the upper 
tetrachord will have its semitone in the wrong place— 


F a =. 
Bx, 23, _——— 


Here the semitone is between the second and third notes of the 
upper tetrachord, instead of between the third and fourth. To 
correct this, F (the subdominant of C), must be raised to FZ; 
and we now have a semitone between the ‘‘ leading note”’ 
(§ 12) and the tonic, as in the key of C. It is important to 
notice that the sharpened note is the leading note of the new 
key, and that the sharp, because it belongs to the key, is 
marked once for all in the key-signature. 

48. If we continue to take the upper tetrachord of each 
key as we obtain it as the lower tetrachord of a new key—v.e., 
if we make each dominant into a new tonic, we shall clearly 
have to introduce a fresh sharp for each new leading note. The 
student is recommended to work out all the scales rising by fifths 
after the pattern given above. ‘The result will be the following : 


Tonic. Signature. 
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49. It would be possible to continue this series, of which 
the next tonic would be G#; but as this would involve the use 
of a double-sharp, it is more convenient instead of GE to take 
its ‘‘enharmonic’’ (§ 5 xofe) AY, which for all practical 
purposes is the same note. We never therefore find a piece of 
music written with the signature of the key of G¥ major, though 
the key is occasionally used incidentally in the course of a 
piece. If we continue this series to its extreme limit, the next 
tonic will be Dg, then will follow Ag, E%, and B t. We can 
go no further than this, because B $ is the enharmonic of C, and 
we have now completed the ‘‘ circle of fifths,’’ as it is termed, 
going through the sharp keys with ascending fifths. The incon- 
convenience of writing in these extreme keys is that they 
necessitace double-sharps in the signature. Thus the signature 
of A¥ major would be written 


Fee and of BE major Fc 
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We shall show later in this chapter how to find the key-sig- 
nature of these ‘‘extreme keys,’’ as they are called. Observe 
that in the series we have just given the tonics always rise by 
perfect fifths. 

50. All these sharp keys have been obtained by making the 
upper tetrachord of one key the lower tetrachord of the next, 
or, in other words, by making the dominant of one key the 
tonic of the following. If we now reverse the process, and 
make the lower tetrachord into an upper one of a new key, we 
get a different series. As before we begin with the key of C. 


= ey 


51. If we examine the lower tetrachord here, we see that it 
has no semitone ; we also see that there is only a semitone be- 
tween the two tetrachords, instead of the ‘‘ tone of disjunction.’’ 
In fact the highest note of the lower tetrachord is a semitone 
too high. We therefore lower this note with a flat, making it BP, 
and the scale of F is now correct. Just as the scale of G, the 
fifth adove C, requires a sharp, so the scale of F, the fifth de/ow 
C, requires a flat; and just as each dominant when taken as a 
tonic, required one additional sharp, it will be evident that each 
new subdominant (the fifth below the tonic), when treated as a 
tonic will require an additional flat. If the student has fully 
understood the explanations given above, it will be needless to 
repeat the process of forming the scales from the tetrachords. 
The series of descending fifths with their signatures will be as 
follows : 


Tonic. Signature. 
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It is of course possible to continue the series further, as with 
the sharp keys, but as so doing would involve the use of double- 
flats in the signature, it is more convenient to use the enharmonic 
keys which contain sharps. For instance, instead of the key of 
F), that of the Eg is taken, and so on with the others. 

52. It should be noticed that in passing to the sharper key — 
t.e., taking the dominant as a new tonic—it is always the sub- 
dominant of the old key which is sharpened to become the new 
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leading note ; and conversely in passing to a flatter key—z.e. 

taking the tonic as a new dominant, it is always the leading 
note of the old key which is flattened to become the new sub- 
dominant. Hence we obtain the easy tule for finding the tonic 
of any major \ey from the signature. In sharp keys, the last 
sharp is always the leading note, and in flat keys, the last flat is 
always the subdominant. When we know the leading note or 
the subdominant of any key, it is a matter of very simple calcu- 
lation to find the tonic. 

53. We defer for the present the discussion of the signatures of 
minor keys; these will be more easily explained, and better un- 
derstood later. We now give the signatures of all the major 
keys, commencing with C major, and marking the tonic of each 
key. 


Keys with sharps. (Tonics vzseng by fifths. ) 


= {ff = is Se 


Ex, 25, Keys with flats. (Tonics falling ey fifths. ) 
nies 

a 
— =p ae Prs 


It will be seen that the last three sharp keys are enharmonics of 
the last three flat keys; Bg, with five sharps, being the enhar- 
monic of C), with seven flats; while F$ (six sharps) ), and Gp 
(six flats), likewise C$ (seven sharps), and Dp (five flats), are 
also enharmonics of one another. Let it be particularly noticed 
that the number of sharps in any one of the sharp keys added 
to the number of flats in its enharmonic key always amounts to 
the same number, 12. 


54. By bearing this in mind, we shall be able to find the 
signature of any of the extreme keys referred to in § 49. All 
that is needful is to notice the number of flats or sharps in the 
enharmonic of the key whose signature we wish to ascertain, 
and to subtract that number from 12. The remainder gives the 
required signature, and it must be remembered that all numbers 
above seven will represent doud/e sharps or flats, as the case 
may be. 


55. To make this quive clear, we will find the signatures of 
the two keys spoken of in §§ 49 and 51—G# and rE major. 
G $i is the enharmonic os A , which has four flats; 12—4 = 8; 
therefore G % has eight sharps—v.e., one double- -sharp. Similarly, 
F 2 is the enharmonic of E $, with four sharps ; it therefore will 
have eight flats, or one double-flat. Of two enharmonic keys, 
one will always be a sharp and the other a flat key. 

56. There is another method of calculating the signatures 
of these extreme keys, which some students may perhaps find 
easier than that just given. If we compare the signatures of Cy 
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and CP in Ex. 25 with that of Cg, we shall see that the former 
has seven sharps more, and the latter seven flats more than the 
‘‘natural’’ key. This must obviously be so, because, if we 
put a sharp or flat before the tonic, it is evident we must put 
one before every other degree of the scale; otherwise the semi- 
tones will not remain in the same places. Applying this reason- 
ing to other keys, it is clear that the key of Ag for example, 
must have ten (3-17) sharps, and that every note which in the 
key of A was a natural will now be a sharp, while every note 
which before was a sharp will now bea double-sharp. Similarly, 
as B? has two flats, BP?, must have nine (2-47), with two double- 
flats; and so on in every case. ‘The order of double-sharps and 
double-flats will evidently be the same as that of sharps and 
flats, beginning with F x on the one side and BY? on the other. 
We have already said (§ 49), that no entire piece of music is 
ever written in these extreme keys ; but their incidental employ- 
ment in modern music is frequent enough to render it advisable 
for the student to be acquainted with them. 


EXERCISES TO CHAPTER II. 


(1.) Write the three primary chords in the keys of D, Ep, 
Fg, Gp, A 4, and Bp. Prefix the key-signature in each case. 

(2.) Write major scales (one octave) from the following 
notes, putting no key-signature, but inserting a flat or sharp be- 
fore each note that requires one—E, Ap, F#, F?, G#, B, Bp, 
Ag, Epp. 
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CHAPTER 21%: 
THE GENERAL LAWS OF PART-WRITING. 


57. In Harmony any number of notes, from two upwards, 
may be sounded at one time. If each chord contain four notes, 
tne harmony is said to be in four fav/s, if each contain three 
notes, the harmony is in three parts, and so on. Each part in 
the harmony has generally the same relative position to all the 
other parts; that is to say, all the upper notes of the harmony 
form one part, all the lowest notes another part, all the notes 
next above the lowest another, etc. The progression of these 
parts may be considered in two aspects; either as melodic pro- 
gression, that is, the motion of each part regarded singly ; or as 
harmontc progression, that is, the motion of each part with 
relation to all the other parts. Both these kinds of progression 
are governed by certain general laws, which will now be ex- 
plained. 

58. The rules for melodic progression are few and simple. 
A good melody is one that flows naturally and easily; it is 
therefore best either to proceed by step of a second (called 
. “*conjunct motion *’ )—that is, to the next note above or below ; : 
or by leap (‘‘ disjunct motion ’’), of a consonant interval (§ 15). 
If, as sometimes happens, it is necessary to leap by a dissonant 
interval, a diminished interval is to be preferred to an augmented 


one. Thus: a is better than =e =f, though 


either is possible. The former is a diminished fifth, and the 
latter an augmented fourth. 

59. If a part move by a diminished inverval it ought to 
return to a note within the interval, and not continue in the 
same direction. The best progression for any dissonant in- 
terval is, that the second of the two notes forming the interval _ 
should proceed to that note which is the resolution of the disso- 
nance (§ 17) made, if the two notes are sounded together. 
For instance, the student will learn later (Chap. VIII. ), that 

Aaa 
the diminished fifth just given will resolve thus: 


Therefore F, coming after B, moves to the E, just as it would 
do were it sounded wth B (Ex. 26 @). Had F been the first 
note and B the second, B would, for the same reason, have 
gone to C (Ex. 26 4). 


(a) (5) 


mn 28 = === =| 
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60. An augmented interval should seldom ‘be used in melody 
unless both the notes belong to the same harmony. But the 
interval of the augmented second, which we find in the minor 
scale (Ex. 5) between the sixth and seventh degrees may be 
used more freely. 


61. A large interval in the melody is best approached and 
quitted in the opposite direction to that in which it leaps. 


(@) (4) 
=I 2 : = as es 
Ex, 27, — = = 
wie os. ——_ i == a= t sj 
Good. Bad. 


At (a) will be seen the leap of an octave upwards between 
the second and third notes. It is therefore much better that 
the first of the two notes should be approached downwards, and 
the second E left downwards, than they should be approached 
and left in the same directions, as at (0). 

62. It is seldom,good to introduce a leap of a seventh in 
the melody, with one intermediate note, unless all three notes 
form part of the same chord, the leaps be upwards, and the last 
note fall one degree.* 

(2) (4) (¢) (d) (O48) 
fEigee era Pie rae Bere ee 
Good. Bad. Bad. Good. Good. 


Fx, 28, 


c aise 
Good. Good. 
At (a) (6) (c) the first three notes all belong to the same 
harmony—a chord of the seventh; at (¢@) (¢) the intermediate 
note is not a note of the chord. ‘Two successive leaps of a 
fourth, as at (@) are particularly objectionable. But if the in 
termediate note be the ocfave of either the first or second note 
of the interval of the seventh, as at (f/) (g) above, the pro- 
gression is good. 
63. After two or three steps by conjunct motion, it is nof 
good to leap 7 the same direction to an accented note : 


ee ee a a ——: 
poled cae = ye te 


ea 


But there is no objection to leaping in the same direction to an 
unaccented note : 


Ex, 30, Fe 


al 
Li 


* The student will understand this rule better when he has studied the 
dominant discords: in his earlier exercises he had better avoid the progression 
altogether. 
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or to leaping either to an accented or an unaccented note in the 
opposite direction to the steps : 


om ou ed 


64. By harmonic progression, as has been said above, 1s 
meant the way in which the parts move in their relation to one 
another. There are three kinds of motion ; s/m/ar (sometimes, 
though less frequently, called ‘‘ parallel’’), when two or more 
parts move in the same direction—up, or down ; od/igue,when 
one part moves up or down while another remains stationary ; 
and contrary, when one part ascends while another descends. 


| | ae ea ait l@ { a ng 
Wale oe Goes Fem ees Sie eS eS 

Ex, 32, & =F e = = oz oe. oz oll? 2» 2-0 z = 
| 


Similar. Oblique. Contrary. 


If the music is in more than two parts, it is evident that at 
least two of these different kinds of motion must be combined, 


except when all are mov ing in similar motion, ¢.g., 


Bx, 33, [ee Zz 3 3 3 — = 2 


In this passage, in the first bar all three parts move in similar 
motion. Between the last chord of the first bar and the first 
chord of the second there is contrary motion between the two 
extreme parts, and oblique motion between each of the extreme 
parts and the middle part. Between the first and second chords 
of the second bar there is contrary motion between the upper 
part and each of the others, and therefore the two lower parts 
move by similar motion. The student can analyze the rest 
of the passage for himself in the same way. 

65. Most music is written in four-part harmony, and the 
parts are generally named after the four varieties of the human 
voice, being, in fact, often called ‘voices.’’ The highest part 
is called the ¢rcd/e, or soprano, the next below this, the a/fo, the 
third part, counting downwards, the /evor, and the lowest part 
the dass. ‘This refers to their relative rather than their actual 
positions ; and it is important to remember that the lowest part 
of the harmony is called the bass, even where (as in Ex. 33) it 
is written in the treble staff. 

66. We shall now give the rules which the student must 
observe in part-wniting. It is only right to say that these rules 
are not in all cases strictly adhered to by the great masters ; the 
student will learn by experience, as his knowledge increases, 
when it is safe to relax them; but it may be laid down as a gen- 
eral principle that nobody can break rules with good effect till 
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be knows how to keep them. For the present, therefore, no 
licenses can be allowed. 

67. Rute I. No two parts in harmony may move in unison, 
or in octaves with one another. 


At (a) the alto and tenor are moving in unison in the second, 
third, and fourth crotchets. At (4) the tenor and bass are 
moving in octaves between the first and second crotchets ; the 
soprano and tenor between the third and fourth; and the alto 
and bass between the fifth and sixth. Such passages are called 
consecutive unisons and octaves. It is important to remember 
“that’ the repetition of “Ae same octave or unison by two parts 
does not make consecutives, as the parts are not then moving in 
octaves or unisons. The same remark applies to the consecutive 
fifths forbidden in Rule 2. Neither is it considered to make 


consecutives if both parts leap an octave, e.g. : —— 
fae. 
because the repetition of the same notes at the distance of an 
octave does not change the harmony. 
68. It must be said here that octaves will be found in most 
chords in four-part harmony ; but they are not consecutive unless 


they occur between the same parts. 


{yh 
a et 
% 
rae well 
all 
Ley 


In this example each chord contains an octave of the bass note ; 
but in the first chord the octave is between the tenor and bass, 
in the second between the alto and bass, in the third between 
the soprano and bass, and in the fourth between the tenor and 
bass again. No two of these octaves are therefore consecutive, 
and the passage is quite correct. 

69. There is one exception to the prohibition of consecutive 
octaves. They are allowed dy contrary motion between the 
primary chords (§ 39) of the key, provided that one part leaps 
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a fourth and the other a fifth. 


ers ere 


Garay 


I IV 

A similar progression—from the unison to the octave, or the 
octave to the unison—is also not infrequent between primary 
chords. Evidently this will be between two adjacent parts of 
the harmony, mostly tenor and bass. 


Ex, 37, 


rl V Vv Nf 

Though the progressions shown in Exs. 36, 37 are perfectly 
correct, it will be safer for deg/nners to avoid consecutive octaves 
altogether. 

zo. The rule prohibiting consecutive octaves does not apply 
to the doubling of a whole passage in octaves, such as is fre- 
quently found in pianoforte and orchestral music, nor to passages 
in which all the parts move in unisons and octaves. For in- 
stance, the familiar passage in Handel’s ‘‘ Hallelujah’’ chorus, 
to the words ‘‘ For the Lord God omnipotent reigneth’’ is not 
considered as ‘‘ consecutive octaves.’’ Again, in Mendelssohn’s 
St. Paul, the soprano and alto sing the choral ‘‘’To Thee, O 
Lord, I yield my spirit’’ in unison, the harmony being in three 
parts throughout. But this is not called consecutive unisons. 

71. Rue Il. Consecutive perfect fifths by similar motion 
are not allowed between any two parts. They are, however, 
much less objectionable when taken by contrary motion, espe- 
cially if one of the parts be a middle part, and the progression 
be between primary chords. 


i | 
Ex, 38, ( Zt A Pe as — 
:— —— = a "7 a 
= — = 


Very bad. Not bad. 


72. This rule is much more frequently broken by great 
composers than the rule prohibiting consecutive octaves. Con- 
secutive fifths between the tonic and dominant chords are not 
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infrequently met with, as in the first and third of the following 


example : 
Ex, 39. 
(a) BretHoven. Pastoral Symphony. (4) BEETHOVEN. Sonata, Op. 14, No. 1. 
bee | 
| & ae | by 
eo eo: — — os 
ee ====E i 
fe tees 2 
See ee a i a= 
Haypn. Seasons. e * Kutvak. Fleurs Animées, No. 1. 
\ | NUN es. aon 
= ss = — SS SS 5 
ere |e _ = SS = aa | 
> 
on 


At (@) will be found in the third bar consecutive fifths by 
contrary motion between the tenor and bass; and from the 
third to the fourth bar, consecutive fifths between the extreme 
parts by similar motion. At the second bar of (4) are fifths be- 
tween alto and tenor; at (c) are seen fifths by contrary motion 
between tenor and bass, and at (2) four consecutive fifths be- 
tween extreme parts. These examples are not given for the 
student’s imitation ; experience is required to understand when 
they may be properly introduced ; but it is needful to mention 
them here, for the sake of completeness. By beginners the 
prohibition of consecutive fifths must be strictly attended to. 

73. If one of the two fifths is diminished, the rule does 


not apply, provided that the perfect fifth comes first. 


Ex, 40, 


This progression is quite correct. But a diminished fifth 
followed by a perfect fifth is fordzdden between the bass and any 
upper part, but a//owed between two upper or middle parts, pro- 
vided the lower, or occasionally the upper part moves a semitone 


Ex, 41, 
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74. If two parts go by similar motion to octaves or perfect 
fifths, such progressions are called ‘‘ hidden ’’ octaves or fifths. 


(2) (4) (¢) (7) 
es a: See a es en 
Bx, 42.5 i = i a i 
— @&@e er So ao fe 
= 


At (@) are two parts moving to an octave by similar motion. 
The lower part in leaping from G to C fasses over the interme- 
diate notes I’, E, D, as shown at (4). If these notes are intro 


5 to . Similarly at 
(c) the two parts leap toa fifth by similar motion. _ If the in- 
CDE 
FGA 
These octaves and fifths, being passed over, instead of sounded, 
are said to be Arden. 


duced, there will be consecutive octaves 


termediate notes are inserted, as at ( ), we see the fifths 


75. Ruiter II. Hidden octaves are forbidden between the 
extreme parts, except, first, between primary) chords in reo/ 
positton—(2.¢€., with the roots in the bass), when the bass must 
rise a fourth or fall a fifth, and che upper part must move by step: 


ec : ze 
a-s=- —— ee | oo 
a 
oie ie i | 
a i 2 
SS = ———— 
=a = laa 


Second, when the second of the two chords is a second inversion 
(§ 172.),/the bass note being either the tonic or dominant of 
the key,— 


_|l at @ 


= os 


In other cases they are not allowed. Let the student examine 
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the three bad examples of hidden octaves here given, 
(== a rare 
; os pees 
festa: = ua 
and he will see that they do not come under any of the exceptions 
just mentioned.* 


Ex, 46, 


76. Hidden octaves are, however, allowed between any 
other of the parts than the two extreme parts, with one import- 
ant exception. It is strictly forbidden to move from a seventh 
or ninth, to an octave by similar motion defween aNY ‘wo parts, 
when one bart moves a second, and the other a third. 


Ih i | 
Ex, 47, @ i i 
= poet pen ed 


This is the very worst kind of hidden octaves, and must be 
most carefully avoided. 

77. Rute IV. Hidden fifths are forbidden between extreme 
parts. 


Ex, 48, 


pha 


with hidden octaves, moving by step. “The first of the two 
chords is not (as in ‘the case of octaves) restricted to root-posi- 
tion ; at (a) ) and (@) below, it is in the first inversion : 


second, from the root-position of the chord of the supertonic, 
with the third in the upper part, to the chord of the dominant, 


* The roots are not marked in Exs. 44-46, because some of the chords 
are inversions, the method of marking which has not yet been explained. 
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when the bass falls a fifth, and the upper part falls a third, 


Ex, 50. 


and third, from one to another position of the same chord, ex 
actly as with hidden octaves : 


Except between extreme parts, hidden fifths are not prohibited. 

78. RuLE V. Consecutive fourths between the bass and an 
upper part are forbidden, except when the second of the two is 
a part of a fundamental discord (§ 232), or a passing note—7.¢.. 
a note not belonging to the harmony (Chap. X. } 


g=g 4 
| 
zl 5 


id 
Ex, 62, ( e 


pyr 
= == —t 


os a Good. 
Between any of the upper parts consecutive fourths are not pro- 
hibited. They are sometimes to be found between the bass and 
a middle part ; but even these are not advisable. 

79. RuLE VI. Consecutive seconds, sevenths, and ninths are 
forbidden between avy two parts, unless one of the notes be a 
passing note. Even then it will be better for the student to 
avoid them. 

So. There is one somewhat important exception to this rule 
to be found in the works of the old masters. Corelli, Handel, 
and others sometimes followed a dominant seventh (§ 232) by 
another seventh on the bass note next below. We give two ex- 
amples from Handel’s works. 


Ex. 53, 
(a) ee Belshazzar. (8) HANDEL. Joshua. 
$s ene = pt 
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In the second of these examples is also seen, in the tenor, an 
exception to the rule given in § 61. These passages are not 
given for the student’s imitation, but because if no mention were 
made of such exceptions he might naturally infer, if he met 
with similar passages in the works of the great masters, that the 
rule here given was wrong. We have already said that hardly 
any of the rules in this chapter are s/ric//y adhered to by great 
composers ; but they are none the less useful, and even necessary 
for beginners. . 


81. Ruve VII. It is forbidden for two parts to go from a 
second into a unison. 
| 


Sede * ite 
tot Gees FES Fg 


l 


This progression is sometimes used when the second is a passing 
note as at (); but the student is advised to avoid *t even in 
this case. 

82. Ruve VIII. It is-generally bad to approach or leave a 
unison by similar motion. 


nets (6 =e eS ioe 
=o | 


| — 


This rule should be carefully observed by beginners; but it 
should be added that in the works of the great masters instances 
of its violation are sometimes to be found. We give a few ex- 
amples by Mendelssohn, whose part-writing is remarkable for 
purity and correctness. 


Menpetssoun. Part-Song, ‘‘Auf dem See.’’ Op. 41, No. 6. 


ici eee 
\ 1 - i 
Ex, 56, a | al se Tey 
S 6. “so « 2f S : 
2 ae SSeS oe ae = 
— = Se a 
MENDELSSOHN. Jagdlied. Op. 59, No. 6. 
ty — -—-- = 
ee ere ee Te ee 
=< = Ss: ie | eis 
Ex, 57, N S 


In both these passages the unison is between the tenor and bass, 
and the progression is from the dominant to the tonic chord 
This is the case in which it is most frequently met with. 

D 
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83. We now give one example of the unison quitted by 


similar motion. 
MeENpDELssouHn. Hirtenlied, Op. 88, No. 3. 


= 
== - = — zie i 
aa = = z 
i A ta ss | 


In the first and second bars of this example will be seen consecu- 
tive unisons (§ 67). Their excuse here is found in the fact 
that they occur between the last note of one phrase and the 
first of the following ; had both formed part of the same phrase, 
they would have been objectionable. 

84. Though the three passages last quoted show that similar 
motion to or from a unison is not absolutely prohibited, it will 
be advisable for beginners to abstain from its employment till 
they have learned by experience when it can be used effectively. 
There are many things done by composers which it would be un- 
wise for the student in the earlier stages of his work to imitate. 
He will best and most easily acquire the power of correct and 
fluent part-writing by submitting himself in the first instance to 
a course of strict discipline. 

85. It is not desirable to allow two parts to overlap, that is, 
to let a higher part proceed to a note below that previously 
sounded in a lower part, or, conversely, to let a lower part pro- 
ceed to a note above that previously sounded in a higher part. 


(a) (4) 
| 
=— = 
Ex. of zi z =| 
At (a) the upper part leaps from E to B, a lower note than C, 
taken in the first chord by the lower part. At (4) the lower 
part leaps to C, which is higher than the A of the upper part in 


the first chord. Such progressions are sometimes necessary, 
but it is better to avoid them if possible. The crossing of two 


though by no means infrequent in actual composition, especially 
in older music, should be avoided altogether by the student, in 
four-part harmony, for the reasons given in the last paragraph. 
When, later, he has to write for a large number of parts, he 
wil find that crossing is sometimer expedient, and even necessary. 
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86. When two notes making a dissonance with one another 
(such as a second, seventh, or ninth) are taken without prepara- 
tion—that is, if neither of them has been sounded in the same 
voice in the preceding chord—it is better that they should enter 
by contrary than by similar motion, especially in the extreme 
parts. 


! | 
Not good. Good. Not good. Good. 


87. The student must not allow himself to be discouraged by 
supposing that it is needful for him to commit to memory the 
whole of the rules given in this cnapter, before he can make 
further progress. This is not the case. ‘The rules are all tabu- 
lated here for future use, that they may be referred to when 
required. Some of them—for example, that given in § 86— 
will not be wanted at all at first. If the beginner will proceed 
steadily, one step at a time, making sure that he thoroughly 
giasps each point before he goes on to the next one, he will 
soon find that he is making satisfactory progress. All the chief 
difficulties of the study of harmony lie in the earlier stages ; 
and the student who thoroughly masters the first eight chapters 
of the present volume may rest assured that, when he can hon- 
estly feel that he has done this, the worst of his troubles are past. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE DIATONIC TRIADS OF THE MAJOR KEY. 


88. It was said in Chapter II (§ 36) that a Chord was a 
combination of not fewer than three notes placed one above 
another, each note being at the distance of a third, either major 
or minor, above the note next below it. .\ Common Chord was 
defined as consisting of three notes, the highest of which was a 
perfect fifth above the root. A chord containing only three 
notes is called a TRrap. Every common chord is therefore a 
triad, but we shall see presently that every triad is not necessarily 
a common chord. 

89. In Ex. 4 (Chap. 1) we gave the scale of C major, and 
in Ex. 20 (§ 39) we put a diatonic triad above each of the 
primary notes of that key, and saw that each of these triads was 
a major common chord. We will now take each note of the 
scale as the root (§ 36) of a triad, using only diatonic notes ; 
it will be seen that no other notes of the key than the three 
primary notes will have major common chords above them. 


a ee ——- = —) 
= oe = a oe Td 

Ex, 62, == == 2 Z = i 
(Gre ] ii ill ii 


lV V vi vii? I 


go. In the above example the triads on the second, third, 
sixth, and seventh degrees all contain a minor third above the 
root, which is therefore indicated by a small (not by a capital, ) 
Roman numeral (§ 41). Each degree of the scale except the 
leading note has a perfect fifth, and therefore a common chord, 
above it. But the fifth above the leading note is a diminished 
fifth, and a chord containing a minor third and a diminished 
fifth above its root is called a DiminisHepD TRIAD. When in 
marking the roots nothing is added to the Roman numerals, 
whether capital or small (I. 11. etc. ), a perfect fifth is always im- 
plied, and the chord will be a common chord; if the fifth be 
diminished, a small ° is added after the numeral. The triad on 
the leading note is therefore marked vii°, as above. All triads 
on other than the three primary notes of the key are called 
“* secondary triads.’’ In the present chapter we shall deal only 
with the treatment of primary triads. 


_ gt. It was said in the last chapter (§ 65) that most music 
is written in four-part harmony. We shall therefore in future 
give our examples in four parts. But to write a common chord, 
or a triad, containing only three notes, in four parts it will evi 
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dently be necessary to doud/e one of the notes, that is to put the 
same note in two of the parts, either in unison, or at the distance 
of an octave, or even two or three octaves. It must be remem- 
bered that this doubling of a note does not alter the nature of 
the chord. Though the word ‘‘triad’’ literally means a com- 
bination of three notes, a triad does not cease to be such, in 
however many parts the harmony may be, unless some additional 
note, and not a mere doubling of notes already present, be in- 
troduced into the chord. We shall see presently which are the 
best notes to double. 


g2. In writing four-part harmony, the four ‘‘ voice-parts,’’ 
soprano, alto, tenor, and bass (§ 65), are kept best as far as 
possible within the compass of the voices after which they are 
named. ‘The general compass of each voice is about the fol- 
lowing: 


SOPRANO. ALTO. Tenor, 25 Bass. = 


20 (§ = jp So t= eS I 


—— ises 
pe Se 


These limits should be very rarely, if ever, exceeded ; and even 
within them it is best to keep near the middle of the compass, 
and not to use more of the extreme notes, either high or low, 
than are absolutely needful for a good progression of the parts. 

93. If in four-part harmony the three upper parts lie close 
together, and at a distance from the bass—in other words, if the 
soprano and tenor are within an octave of one another, 


Ex, 64, ee. = 
== 


the harmony is said to be in c/ose position. If the parts lie at 
more equal distances, and the tenor is more than an octave from 


the treble, 
sl _ 
—— S| 
| 


e 
] 

y a) =) = 

S = ——| 

the harmony is said to be in extended position. In most com- 
positions a mixture of both positions will be found. If the 
treble part lies low, close position will most likely be needful, 
to prevent the tenor part from going below its compass ; but if 
the treble is high, extended position will generally be advisable. 


Ex. 65, 


Nh ~aN 
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94. The best position of harmony is mostly that which 
allows the parts to lie at approximately equal distances, when 
this is possible. At Ex. 64 in the last paragraph, in the 
first chord there is a <enth between bass and tenor, a third be- 
tween tenor and alto, and a fourth between alto and soprano. 
This position is quite correct; but the position of the same 
chord at Ex. 65 is generally preferable; for here there is a 
fifth between bass and tenor, a sixth between tenor and alto, 
and a sixth between alto and soprano. ‘The intervals between 
the voices are much more equal. 


95. It will sometimes happen that it is impossible to keep 
the voices at approximately equal distances without breaking 
some rule. If there must be a large interval between two 
voices, it should, with very rare exceptions, be between the two 
lowest, the tenor and the bass. Excepting occasionally for a 
single chord, there should never be a larger interval than an 
octave between soprano and alto, or alto and tenor. We give 
examples of good and bad positions of the chord of C major ; 
the student can easily find out from what has been said why each 
is good or bad. 


Good; : Not so (Bad. ‘Very bad 


g good 


sss ees SS = 
i=) eee 


It should be mentioned that the reason why the position of ae 
chord at (a) is marked ‘‘ not so good’’ is not, as the student 
may perhaps suppose, because of the interval of the twelfth be- 
tween the tenor and bass, but only because both alto and tenor 
are lying so high. Had the bass been lower, the same relative 
position would have been quite good: e.g. 


Ex, 67. ‘ 


96. It will be seen that in the examples just given, the rela- 
tive positions of the chords vary widely ; sometimes the root, 
at other times the third or fifth is at the top. It must be clearly 
understood that the relative positions of the upper notes of a 
chord make no difference to its nature, provided the same note 
of the chord is in the bass. Here the root is in the bass in each 
instance, and the chord is said to be ‘‘in its root position.’’ 
But if the third or fifth of the chord were in the bass, we should 
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have inversions of the chord. These will be explained in 
Chapter VI. 

97. With one exception, to be mentioned directly, it is 
possible to double any of the notes of a triad; but they are by 
no means all equally good to double. In the majority of cases, 
it is better to double a primary than a secondary note of a key. 
If the student refer to Ex. 62, he will see that each triad con- 
tains at least one of the primary notes, and that the chords | 
and IV contain two. It must not be understood that it is com- 
pulsory to double the primary note; we sometimes find pro- 
gressions In which it is quite as good, or even better, to double 
one of the other notes ; but for general purposes it will be found 
a good working rule, especially for beginners, Double oe 
rather than a secondary note. 


98. It has just been seen that the chords I and IV contain 
each two primary notes ; and the question will naturally suggest 
itself, Which of the two should be doubled? ‘The answer is 
that this depends upon the position of the chord. If the chord 
is in root position, and we double the fifth, it will sometimes be 
difficult, either in approaching or in quitting the chord, to avoid 
consecutive fifths (§ 71). The root is therefore almost always 
the better of the two notes to double, and our second rule for 
doubling is, 2a the root posttion of a chord, it ts seldom good 
to double the fifth. We shall see later that this rule does not 
apply to inversions (§ 166). 

gg. It will be noticed that in the chord vii° the fifth is the 
only primary note. Here, however, it cannot be doubled in 
root position because the fifth of this chord is not a perfect, but 
a diminished fifth and we shall learn later that it is not generally 
good to double a dissonant note. Besides this, a diminished 
triad is very seldom found in root position, except in a sequence 
(S033). 

roo. The exception referred to above (§ 97) in speaking of 
the doubling of a note was that of the leading note. This note 
is the third of the dominant chord, and is a semitone below the 
tonic, toward which it has the strong upward tendency which 
gives it its name. If the dominant chord be followed by the 
tonic chord, the leading note, especially if in the upper part, 


must rise. 
(4) 


BES a& Pee 
S252 35s See 


Let the student play the chords marked (a) and (4). He will 


Ex, 68, 
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feel that the progression (7) satisfies the ear, while (4) does not 
do so. ‘The effect of the leading note falling is less unsatisfac- 
tory when it is ina middle voice, as at (c) ; but this progression, 
though frequently used by Bach, is not to be recommended to 
beginners. Excepting in the repetition of a seguence (§ 138) 
or as one of the mzdd/e notes of the dominant chord when taken 
in arpeggio, that is in succession while the harmony remains the 


same, 


the leading note must never be doubled; and when the dominant 
chord ts followed by the tonic chord, the note must always rise a 
semitone. It is evident that if the leading note is in two voices, 
and both rise a semitone, consecutive octaves (§ 67) will result. 


cone I 
tor. The leading note is, however, free to fall when the 
dominant chord merely changes its position, 


_(@) 


Bx 7s 


or when it is followed by some other chord than the tonic, in 
which case the leading note may either rise or fall. 


(2) fe () (e) 
= aot = = (Le eit 
Aes S ——+ 
i = ge 2 em 
_2 2 2 a ee ee 
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ce =ae SS SS 
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At (6) (c) the dominant chord is followed by the chord of the 
submediant, and the leading note may either rise to the third or 
fall to the root of the next chord, the former being preferable 
because the third is a primary note, and therefore better to 
double (§ 97). At (@) (e) the dominant chord is followed by 
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the supertonic ; and either progression is fossi4/c, though (@) is 
much better, not only because contrary motion is mostly to be 
preferred to similar, but also because at (¢) we have objection- 
able hidden fifths (§ 77) between the extreme parts, But if the 
bass rose from the dominant to the supertonic, as at (/) (g), 


| 
Coray il V il 


for if it 


it would be best for the leading note to fall, as at (g) ; 
v8 775) De 


rises, as at (7) we shall get bad ‘‘ hidden octaves 
tween extreme parts. 

102. One note of a triad is sometimes omitted. This is 
mostly the fifth of the chord—very rarely the third, because the 
latter note shows whether the chord is major or minor. But it 
not infrequently becomes necessary to omit the fifth, in order to 
secure a correct progression of the parts. ur example, if we 
are harmonizing a melody in the key of C, which ends with the 


descent from supertonic to tonic f ee fe, the two last 
chords as we shall see presently, must be dominant and tonic in 
their root positions. The only correct way of harmonizing 
these chords will be— 


Ex, 72, 


CoV; I 

Here the melody descends to the tonic; the bass also goes to 
the tonic ; and the leading note must rise to the tonic (§ 100) ; 
there is therefore only one part, the alto, remaining; and as the 
third is needed to fix the nature of the chord, this note is taken, 
and the fifth omitted.* Occasionally also, though much more 
rarely than the fifth, the root of the chord is the note omitted 
in inversions. 

103. The student will now be able to begin to write simple 
exercises on the primary triads of the key in their root positions. 
In order that he may be able to do this correctly, and to make 


* In old music, especially at the close of a piece in a minor key, the third is 
occasionally omitted, as at the end of the ‘‘ Kyrie” in Mozart’s “ Requiem ” ; 
but this is exceptional, as we shall see when treating of the minor key. 
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his parts move smoothly, there are three simple rules which it 
will be necessary for him to observe. They are the following : 

104. Rute Ll. Lf the same note is found in two consecutive 
chords, it should in general be kept in the same voice. If we 
cefer to the primary triads of C major, given in Ex. 20 (§ 39), 
we shall see that there are only two notes of the scale—the tonic 
and the dominant—which are found in more than one chord, 
the former being a part of I and IV, and the latter of I and V. 
It will therefore be best at first to keep these notes in the same 
voice whenever these chords occur in succession. 


(a) (¢) (c) (7) 


| 

: a ae Ss 
= oe 1 a= i == 
oe = 4 = 7 = i i 
Ex. 73. ¢ ; l 
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At (a) the note C is repeated in the treble, and at (4) in 
the tenor; at (c) G is repeated in the alto, and at (@} in the 
tenor. Let the student notice the hidden fifths between ex- 
treme parts at (4) and the hidden octaves at (@). By referring 
to S$ 75, 77, he will see that both are among those that are 
allowed. 

tos. It must be clearly understood that the rule just given is 
not one of such stringency or universal application as those pro- 
hibiting consecutive octaves, etc. We frequently meet with 
cases—we have already seen one in Ex. 71 (e) of § 101—in 
which it is much better not to keep the note in the same voice ; 
and we shall find others in our next chapter. But in the ex- 
ercises now to be written it will be well to observe it strictly, as 
it will conduce greatly to the smoothness of the part-writing. 

106. RuLE II. Lach part should generally go to tts nearest 
note in the following chord. ‘This is shown in Ex. 73, where all 
the upper parts, when not stationary, are moving by step. 

107. It frequently happens that one of the voices has two 
equally near notes in the following chord. For example, in the 
progression from I to V,— 


if the tonic ee is in the pee res at ae the treble 
cau go equally well to D andto B. But if it goes to D, as at 
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(4), the tenor will have to take B, which is not the nearest 
note of the chord to E. The treble should therefore take B, 
which allows the tenor also to move to its nearest note, D. 
In such cases, which are of constant occurrence, the student 
should always look at the other parts of the harmony before 
deciding which of the two notes to select. 

108. Rute Ill. When the bass moves by step, upwards or 
downwards, fifths and octaves must move IN CONTRARY MOTION 
TO AT, 

(2) (4) (¢) (¢) 


@ 2S Se ee ee 


Ex, 75, = fei ae Z Z = S oo 
ee ee ee 
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At (a) (6) the pass moves upwards, and the other voices down- 
wards ; at (c) (@) the bass falls and the other parts rise. Ob- 

serve also that, although nothing is said about the third of the 
chord in the rule, all the thirds also are here moving in contrary 
motion to the bass. If they rose at (a) (4) there would be a, 
doubled leading note (§ 100) ; if they fell at (c) (@) we should 
double a secondary note, and the chord would have no fifth. 

The third may, however, sometimes move in similar motion to 
the bass, as at (4) in Ex. 71, where the doubled note in the 

second chord is the tonic, the chief of the primary notes. Z 


rog. The rule last given is the most important of the three, 
and it is one the non-observance of which brings the beginner 
into a great deal of trouble. But it is very easy for him to 
avoid mistakes in this matter. Jf we look at all the progressions 
in Ex. 75, and also at that in Ex. 71 (4) just referred to, we 
shall see that there are xo notes common to both the chords. Now 
let the student refer to the series of triads in the key of C given 
in Ex. 62, and he will find that, while no two chords whose 
roots are on adjacent degrees of ‘the scale ever have notes in 
common, two chords the roots of which are more than a second 
apart always have at least one, and if the roots are a third 
apart, two notes in common. If, therefore, on trying to apply 
Rule I (§ 104), the student finds that there is no note in the 
chord he is going to write which was in the last, he may at 
once be sure that the bass is moving by step, and that, so to 
speak, the danger signal is hoisted. All that is then necessary 
is, to remember to make the fifth and octave (sometimes also 
the third), of the frst of the two chords move in contrary 
motion to the bass. 

110. There are two methods of writing four-part harmony, 
which are called respectively ‘‘short score’’ and ‘* open score.”’ 
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In short score the music is written on two staves—the treble and 
alto on the upper staff, with the G clef, and the tenor and bass 
on the lower one, with the F clef. All our four-part examples 
in this chapter are written in this way; and it must be remem- 
bered that the stems of the higher part on each staff (the treble 
and tenor), must always be turned wfwards, and the stems of 
the lower voices (alto and bass) downwards. If two parts 
written on the same staff are in unison, this is shown by putting 


two stems to the note, one up and the other down (= #) or, in 
the case of a semibreve, which has no stem, by putting two 
notes side by side (==). 


111. In ‘open score’’ each voice is written on a separate 
staff, the alto and tenor, sometimes also the soprano, being 
written each with its proper C clef. From considerations of 
space, all the examples in this volume will be given in short 
score ; but the student who is familiar with the C clefs—and if 
he is not, the sooner he learns them, the better for him+—is ad- 
vised to use open score, not only because of the clearness with 
which it shows the progression of each voice, but because the 
power of being able to read from score is most useful to the 
young )musician. 


112. Before we proceed further, it should be said that the 
three primary triads absolutely define the key. In the key of C, 
the tonic is defined by the notes F and B, for every other tonic 
has either F$ or Bp in its scale; while the mode (major or 
minor), is fixed by the third of the tonic chord. There is no 
other major key but C which contains all the three notes, E, F, 
and B naturals. The same three notes are also found in A 
minor; but this causes no confusion, because (as will be seen 
later), a minor key always has an accidental (% or %), before its 
leading note. 


113. We will now show how to connect the primary triads 
of a key with one another. We will take the simplest possible 
succession of them: 


a 


Observe that this simple passage begins and ends with the tonic 
chord. ‘The former is usual, the latter xecessary (§ 38). There 
will be no difficulty in putting the correct harmonies above this 
bass, if the student will bear in mind the three rules given in 
S§ 104, 106, 108. The position of the first chord is optional ; 
either the root, third, or fifth may be placed in the treble. We 
will work it in all these positions. 
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Bixy 77 
(1) 
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At (1) the root is at the top, and the harmony is in close posi- 
tion. The treble f (2) is the same as of (1), but extended 
position is here used. At (3) the third is in the treble, and at 
(4), the fifth. In each case the root of every chord (a primary 
note), is doubled. 

114. It must be noticed that in this example if we begin 
with the root in the treble the harmony can be written equally 
well in either position; but if we wrote (3) in close position, 
the tenor would lie too high, while in (4), beginning with the 
fifth at the top, extended position would be impossible, as the 
tenor would go below the bass in the third chord. In consider- 
ing the position of his first chord, the student should always 
look ahead, and think of the following harmonies. It should 
also be noticed that in the last bar of (3) we have not kept the 
G of the preceding chord in the alto, although it is a note of 
the following chord. ‘This is because it is, with rare exceptions, 
best to finish an exercise with the tonic in the upper voice. It 
would have been perfectly correct to have kept G in the alto, 
and let the treble end on E; but the close we have given is 
preferable, and we therefore finish the exercise in the way ex- 
plained in § ro2. 

115. The student can now work the exercises given below, 
writing either in open or short score. If he select the Jatter, 
he must remember, in copying his bass, to turn all the stems 
downwards (§ 110). He should leave a blank staff under each 
Bec on which to mark the key and the roots, as explained 

§ 41, and as we have done in Ex. alle 


Add three parts to the following basses: 
(1) (II) 


a ea eee 


3 By 
(a) When the same chord is repeated, as here, it is better to change the 
position of the upper parts on repetition. 


a) 


aoe 


These exercises can all be worked in various positions ; to 
assist the student, we mark in these, and in all future exercises 
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with a given bass, the des¢ position of the first chord. ‘The figure 
(8, 5, or 3), placed under the first bass rote, indicates that the 
octave, fifth, or third of the first chord is to be placed in the 
treble voice. 

116. Our next step will be harmonization of simple melo- 
dies, using only the three primary triads. This will at first be 
found somewhat more difficult than the exercises just worked, 
because the student will have to choose his own chords, instead 
of having them prescribed for him. It will be of great assist- 
ance to him if he can hear clearly in his mind the effect of 
what he is writing; with such simple harmonies as these now to 
be used, this is by no means difficult. Too many pupils write 
their harmony exercises just as if they were sums, and with no 
more idea of their sound than a fly would have, that alighted on 
their music paper. Let it be emphatically stated that_ne really 
satisfactory progress can ever be made unless the notes convey 
to their writer a distinct impression of their effect. 

117. Every piece of music, however short, must end witha 
CADENCE, or close. ‘There are various kinds of cadence; the 
only one which it is needful for the’student to know at present 
is that called the Fu// Cadence. It has been already said more 
than once that the final chord of a piece must be the tonic 
chord; to produce a satisfactory effect, the chord must be in 
root position. ‘To make a full cadence, the tonic chord must 
be preceded by the root position of one of the other primary 
triads, IV and V. This gives two kinds of full cadence: V-I, 
called the Auchentic, and 1V—I, known as the P/aga/ cadence.* 
In older music the latter was the more common; in modern 
music the authentic cadence is much the more frequently used. 

118. The last chord of a cadence should come upon an 
accented beat of a bar. ‘There are occasional exceptions to 
this rule, in the case of what are known as ‘‘ feminine endings ’’ 
(See ALusical Form, Chapter Il); but with these the student 
need not at present trouble himself. If he will look at the four 
exercises he has just worked, he will see that each ends on an 
accented note, and that the first three finish with an authentic, 
and the fourth with a plagal cadence. 

11g. In harmonizing melodies with only the three primary 
triads, the student’s work will be considerably simplified by the 
fact that there are only two notes in the key—the tonic and the 
dominant—-which can belong to more than one chord. Which 
of the two chords should be used, will chiefly depend upon the 
context. In these first simple harmonizations, it is best to avoid 
a stationary bass ; if therefore in the key of C, the note C were 
preceded or followed by E, it would mecstly be better to treat 


* These terms will be explained in Appendix A. 
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the C as the fifth of IV; but if the next note were A, which 
must be a note of IV, it would be preferable to harmonize C 
with the tonic chord. If the same note be repeated in the 
melody, it would certainly be best to change the chord, or, if 
there be only one chord possible for that note, to change the 
position of some of the parts. Large leaps should, however, 
be avoided as much as possible, excepting the leap of an octave 
in the bass, and the last two chords of each exercise should 
make a full cadence, either authentic or plagal. In the case of 
the latter, it is not necessary that the tonic should be in the 
upper part of the last chord. 

120. We will now write a simple melody, and harmonize it, 
as a pattern for the student. Hitherto we have written all our 
examples in the key of C. But there is no special virtue in 
this key, and there is not the least difference in the difficulty of 
writing harmony between any one key and any other. In order, 
therefore, that the student may not accustom himself to think 
exclusively in the key of C, we will write the present exercise in 
A major. 


emfged a aie ff ede fe 
Sys aides Oe ey ei 9 
We have numbered each note for convenience of reference. 

121. If we examine this melody, we shall see that there are 
only four notes (Nos. 1, 3, 5, and 9), which admit of more than 
one possible chord; and of these, the last must take the tonic 
chord (§ 117). The first chord must also be the tonic; for 
an exercise should never begin with a subdominant chord. 
When it does not begin with the tonic, it will begin with a 
dominant chord—almost always on an wnaccented beat. We 
have here, therefore, only two notes (3 and 5), which allow 
any choice. 

122. Our next step will be to write out our melody, leaving 
room for the lower parts that we are going to add to it, and 
marking under the bass the roots of all the chords which are 
already fixed. 


I 2 


pee ee 
ee 


AL <2, 
Our first and second chords must be evidently tonic and domi- 
nant. Shall we begin in close or extended position? Here 
the former will be aeons for we shall see, as we proceed (§ 
125) that extended position would get us into trouble in the 
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second bar. We therefore in the first chord write E in the 
alto, C in the tenor, and either the upper or lower A—here it 
matters not which—in the bass. In our next chord (V), the 
bass note must be E, which, as the primary noce in the chord, 
is the best one to double ; as the last note of the alto was E, we 
keep it in the same voice ($ 104), and put Bb in the tenor. 


123. For our third note two chords, I and IV, are possible. 
But 72 this position IV would not be good. The progression 
V-IV always sounds more or less harsh if the third of the domi- 
nant is 72 the upper voice.* The beginner would naturally be 
inclined to introduce all his primary triads as early as possible, 
to establish the key (§ 112); and in many cases it would be 
best to do so. But here the key is sufficiently established by its 
tonic and dominant chords. Had chords 1 and 2 occurred i” 
the middle of a piece, the key might have been E major; but no 
piece should ever deg’ with the progression from subdominant 
to tonic. We shall therefore take I for our third chord, and 
write it in the same position as chord I, with the /ower A in the 
bass, for a reason that will be seen directly (§ 125). 

124. The fourth note, C, can only form part of the tonic 
chord. It is therefore best to change the position of all the 
parts, and to let the bass leap an octave. 


3 A 5 6 


The following E can belong to either I or V. As we have 
already had 1 twice in succession, and must have it again for 
the sixth note, it is evidently best to take V here. The G 
should be placed in the alto; for if it is in the tenor, it will be 
too high if we take. the upper G, as it will have to go to A in 
the next chord (§ 100), and if we take the lower G, not only 


* If the student will turn back to Ex. 75 (c) (a), where the progression 


V-IV is given, it will be seen that in both cases the leading note is 7a minale 
voice. 
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will there be an unpleasant overlapping (§ 85) with the bass 


oS: | 
he, but the alto and tenor will be a tenth apart ($ 95). 


Obviously we cannot put B in the tenor, for this would make 
consecutive fifths with the bass. We therefore omit the fifth 
(§ 102). 

125. The student will now see why in the third chord we 
put the lower, and not the upper A in the bass. We should 
have had the lower A then in the fourth chord, and the pro- 
gression to E, in the fifth, would have caused bad hidden 
octaves between extreme parts (§ 75); because, though the 
chords are both primary, the upper part would not be moving 
by step. It will also be seen why extended position at the be 
ginning of the exercise would not have been good. After the 
third chord, we must either have had a stationary bass, followed 
by the bad hidden octaves just seen (See Ex. 85 (a) below), or 
progression to a unison (4), or tenor and bass both leaping an 
octave (¢). 

(2) 1 3 4 S (3 .4 (a4 


ag iB SESS 


io im 


Ex, 82 


= mate zl zea 
ee a ee 

Let it be noted in passing that there are vv¢ consecutive fifths 
at (c), because the repetition of the same notes at an octave’s 
distance does not change the harmony (§ 67). 

126. The progressions from chords 5 to 6, and 6 to 7, 
should now offer no difficulty, because the roots are more than 
a second apart; there will therefore be notes common to the 
chords, and these must be kept in the same voice. The exer- 
cise from the fourth to the seventh chords should therefore be 


written : 


From 7 to 8 the bass moves by step. The way of treating the 

upper parts has been explained in § 108. From 8 to 9 the 

melody descends from supertonic to tonic (See § 102). The 

student will now readily understand the mea of the 
oy 
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whole melody. 


Ex, 84. 


PAG el aX Lee V5. eV eed 
If it is preferred to keep the tenor lower, the position of the 
chords from 4 might have been changed thus : 


Ae Vol al i eee ages ics Le Ia I 
In this position we have the fifth in chord 5, but have then to 
omit it in chord 6. 

127. It may be well to say that in actual composition no one 
would think of harmonizing this melody as it is done here. ‘The 
result of restricting ourselves entirely to the primary triads in root 
position is that an effect of stiffness is produced. When, in the 
following chapters, the student has become acquainted with sec- 
ondary triads and inversions, we will harmonize the same melody 
again, and it will be felt at once how much more easily and 
naturally the music flows. But, the primary triads being, as 
already said, the most important chords of the key, it is necessary 
to know them thoroughly, and to be familiar with their treat- 
ment, before proceeding with the remaining chords. 

128. The student can now attempt the harmonizing of a 
few simple melodies. If he has thoroughly understood the ex- 
planations we have given in this chapter, he will not find much 
trouble with his work. 


Harmonize the following melodies in four parts. 


(V) (VI) 
ea fe ey Efe ace 
(VI) (VIII) 
aise NB. aoe Cadence. - ege nee ease 
(IX) 


es, ecleziaah SSE ae 


iV.B.—The student is advised also to transpose these exercises into other keys. 
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CHAPTER V. 


‘THE DIATONIC TRIADS OF THE MAJOR KEY (CONTINUED,) 
SEQUENCES. 


129. In our last chapter we spoke of the primary triads of 
the major key, and showed how they were to be treated, and 
how to be connected one with another. We have now to deal 
with the remaining triads—the so-called ‘‘secondary triads,’’ 
which are found on all the degrees of the scale except the first, 
fourth, and fifth. 

130. In Ex. 62 (§ 89) we gave a table of all the triads, and 
we saw that all the secondary triads had minor thirds, while 
one of them (vii°) has also a diminished fifth. The first thing 
to be considered, before making use of these triads in four-part 
harmony, is, which is the best note to double. Bearing in mind 
the rule given in § 97, that it is generally better to double a 
aa than a secondary note, it will be seen that in the triads 
il, ill, and vi, the third of the chord is the only primary note. 
The chord vii° is so seldom met with in root position (§ 99) 
that we shall defer the discussion of which of its notes to double 
till we come, in the next chapter, to treat of the inversions of 
chords. 

131. The employment of the primary chords, as the most 
important in the key, gives great strength to the harmonic pro- 
gressions ; they may be termed the ‘‘strong’’ chords of the 
key. As compared with them, the secondary triads produce an 
effect of weakness. It is therefore generally advisable not to 
introduce too many secondary chords in succession ; when 
judiciously intermixed with primary chords, however, they 
remove the impression of stiffness which, as we have seen 
(§ 127), results from the sole employment of the latter in root 
position. To illustrate this, we give a short passage by Mozart. 


Mozart . Die Zauberfléte. 


ed _ en, —_ 
“8 = = = Zz stg = 
Ex, 86 g¢ «2. s etc 
B. io 2 fe: i = 
: = po 
ess = 
iBne al AW vi iil Eee il 


132. This short passage is full of instructiveness for the 
student, and should be carefully examined. Let it be first 
noticed that within the space of two bars we find all the diatonic 
common chords of the major key, in each case with the root in 
the bass. Next let it be observed that the tenor doubles the 
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soprano in the octave through the whole passage. This illus- 
trates what was said in Chapter IlI (§ 70). The law against 
consecutive octaves is not broken by such a progression as this, 
though it would be if only two or three notes of the tenor, in 
stead of all, moved in octaves with the soprano. ‘Though there 
are four parts moving here, the passage is not in four-part 
harmony, but 7 ¢hree-part harmony with one part doubled. lt 
will be seen further that in every alternate chord the fifth is 
omitted. This is because the second and third pairs of chords 
are exact copies of the first pair, but on different parts of the 
scale. 

133. Such a passage as this is called a SEQUENCE. A 
Sequence may be defined as a progression of chords, repeated 
on other degrees of the scale, when each part proceeds in 
exactly the same way on each repetition as in the original 
pattern. In Ex. 86 it will be seen that the third and fourth 
chords are the same as the first and second, as regards their po- 
sition and the notes they contain, .but they are a “irda lower. 
The fifth and sixth chords are a third lower than the third and 
fourth, which in other respects they also resemble. 


134. It must be noticed that while the third and fourth 
chords are in all other respects exact repetitions of the first and 
second, they differ in the quality of the intervals ; the first two 
chords are both mayor, the second pair are both minor, and the 
third pair are mayor again. ‘The reason of this is, that the 
music remains in the same key throughout. ‘his is by far the 
most usual kind of sequence, and is called a fona/ sequence. 
We shall see directly that it is possible for a sequence to mod- 
ulate. 


135. There is no limitation as to the number of chords of 
which the pattern of a sequence may consist. In most cases 
there will be two, three, or four; occasionally, however, longer 
sequences are met with, as in the following passage from an old 
German choral : 


Ex, 87, J. Scuor. “< be ik mun ai a5 rns : 
$5 a =) 
a {=- == a ae a = a +3 Z 
aca = a Scere fee &. 2 fale 


loa lS me A 
4 se 


Cees, pets Fh Fe 185i eee = = 


Heie the aoe is an entire se four bars long ; the imita- 
tion is a third higher, and is an example of a modulating se- 
quence, the pattern being in A minor, and the imitation in C 
major. With such a long pattern as this, we seldom find more 
than one imitation ; if the pattern consist of only a few notes, 
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three, four, or even more imitations are to be met with. 


136. The pattern set for a sequence may be imitated at any 
interval above or below. Practically, however, the limit of a 
third is seldom if ever exceeded, as many imitations at a larger 
interval would soon carry us beyond the range of the voices, ¢.¢., 


= PE eS i=) = = = 
ee ee ee 


137. We now give a simple sequence, on a pattern of two 
notes, to illustrate a point not yet touched upon: 


Here we have a tonal sequence (§ 134), in which a pattern of 
two notes is repeated a second higher each time. Note that it 
is necessary that the distance of each repetition should be uni- 
form ; if the second bar here were omitted, and the first repeti- 
tion were a third higher, while the following ones rose only a 
second, we should have an ‘‘irregular’’ sequence. Observe 
also that it would have been possible to keep the guaty of the 
intervals the same in the repetitions as in the pattern : 


= all = fe 
| se 

Ex, 90, ‘ ot | uf S se a etc 
SS ee 


Such a sequence would be called a rea/ sequence ; but it will be 
seen that each repetition would be in a different key. 


138. At the fourth bar of the sequence given in Ex. 89, the 
second chord, marked with (*), requires special notice. It will 
be seen that we have here the diminished triad in its root posi- 
tion (§ 99). It will also be noticed that the leading note is 
doubled (§ 100), and that between the two notes of the bass in 
this bar is seen the unmelodic interval of the augmented fourth 
(§ 60). These departures from the rules already given are only 
justified by the fact that they occur in one of the repetitions of a 
sequence. Had the fourth bar of the example been given as a 
pattern it would have been faulty, and the doubled leading note 
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would not have been allowed.* 

139. The sequence we are examining might have been 
arranged differently. We might, for instance, have put the 
first chord in a different position, still retaining the second as 
we have given it: 


Ex, 91, 


We preferred to give at first a position which allowed strict 
observance of the rules given in Chapter IV, at §§ 104, 106. 
But the effect of the sequence will be better if carried out after 
the pattern last indicated ; not only because as a general rule 
contrary motion is preferable to similar, but also because we thus 
obtain a less monotonous melody. 


140. It will in many sequences be found impossible to attend 
to the rules just referred to. For example, suppose we work a 
sequence on this pattern, 


Ero a =s Z= <= aa 


if in the second bar we attempt to keep the two notes F and A 
of the chord of D in the same voices in which they were in the 
preceding chord, as at (a) below, it is clear that the second bar 
will not correspond to the pattern set by the first, and there will 
be no seguence. It will therefore be necessary to arrange the 
upper parts as at (0). 


| : etc 
ae, 
2 m) le = 
Sie ae ee 
a Ve ce Vie Vi 


141. ‘The student may now attempt exercises containing all 
the diatonic triads. He should refresh his memory by referring 
to the three rules given in the last chapter ($§ 104, 106, 108), 
remembering, however, that the first and second of these rules 
may be disregarded in a sequence, or if their observance would 


* It would have been possible in this passage to have had Bb instead of 
Bg in the fourth bar, making a transition for a moment into the key of F. The 
progression would then have been analogous to the well-known sequence in 
Handel’s chorus, ‘The horse and his rider,” in ‘Israel in Egypt,” quoted in 
Macfarren’s “Six Lectures on Harmony,” p. 60. 
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produce objectionable hidden octaves or fifths ($§ 75 to 77), as 
in (¢) (f) of Ex. 71 (§ 101). It is also allowable to transfer 
a note from one part of the harmony to another, if a better 
melody can be obtained thereby. An instance will be seen in 
the first and second bars of Exercise IV below, where the D, 
which will be in one of the middle parts of the second chord, is 
transferred to the treble in the third chord, not only to avoid 
hidden fifths in the outer parts, but to improve the melody of the 
treble. The third rule (§ 108), must be s/vzctly observed. With 
regard to doubling, his safest plan for the present will be mostly 
to double a primary note, except in the repetitions of a sequence, 
where it is evidently impossible. In Ex. 89, for instance, the 
root (a primary note, ) is doubled in the first chord of the pattern ; 
it is therefore necessary to do the same in the first chord of each 
succeeding bar, though the roots of the chords in the second and 
third bars are secondary notes in the key. 


142. We begin with a few exercises in which both treble and 
bass are given. These should not be found difficult, even by a 
beginner, as he has only to add alto and tenor parts. Heshould 
leave a blank staff under each exercise, and mark his keys and 
roots defore beginning to fill up the chords. 


aes and bass given. Add alto and tenor. 
(11) 


GES SsSe sss 
2:3 2 ete a yaaa a 


(IIT) 


aa eee za eeoreee 
ee == Se 
deplore tet deletes 


ee 


(2) Begin in extended position. 


143. Our next step will be to work exercises in which only 
the bass is given. After what has been already said, no further 
directions will be necessary. It is possible to begin with any 
note of the first chord in the treble; we will only remind the 
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student of what we said in the last chapter (§ 115 ),—that the 
figure under the first bass note of each exercise shows the Jest 
position for the first chord, and indicates which note is to be 
placed in the treble. Finish each with the tontc in the treble. 


Bass only given. Add three upper parts. 
(VI) (VII) 


Soy bee cee ee ee eee 
(VIIT) 


£2 ie Se oe ee 
8 \ 
iV. &.—In this exercise, begin the treble thus: rae etc. 


(IX) 


Loner eae ere 

fod eee see eee ee ee 
(XI) 

fo) peed aes eee 


SSS SS SS 
ares wee = BS SS] 
eee SSS SS 
coc eee reir acre 
eae as 
SaaS ee 


(XVIIT) 


aid EA 
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(XIX) Double Chant. 
- ath aa, 
a >_ oa. as = 
— = Sica 
(XX) Double Chant. 


a 
| 


144. Before proceeding to harmonize melodies, employing 
secondary as weil as primary chords, there are some important 
points that the student must clearly understand. It was seen in 
the last chapter (§ r19,) that, when only primary chords were 
used, there were only two notes of the scale (the tonic and the 
dominant, ) which could belong to more than one chord. But 
if we use all the triads of the key, each note will form part of 
three different chords, as it may be either the root, the third, or 
the fifth of a chord. This will be seen from the following 
table : 


(XXI1) Double Chant. 


aihestoniens anote Of chordsma-s sen elle vine lve 
whe supertonie = ..0 % i ae. 4 ii, ie, V. 
ithemmediantaa of bal me vi 
Hine subdominamte-ss ee ee le iy. vil?. 
SDeve okoyimineime , 5 4 © o o 3 a ill, = 
AMS Sullovoavevebeyer: , 4 5 3 6 o 6 Waly JAWS 

TNE NERVOUBRESYONE 5 5 2 a o ¢ oe V, ii 


Which of these chords to select in harmonizing any partic- 
ular note of a melody will largely depend upon the context ; not | 
infrequently two may be equally good. It is therefore impossible 

to lay down any fixed rules on the subject ; but a few general 
principles may be given for the puegeucc of the student in his 
earlier attempts. 

145. The first thing to be remembered is that, as mentioned 
in the last chapter, every piece must end with a Cadence (§§ 
117, 118.) The two final chords must therefore be V-I, or 
(if the penultimate note of the melody be not a note of the 
dominant chord, ) IV-I. The first chord should also be I, or, 
more rarely, and only if the melody begins on an unaccented note, 
V. But forall the intermediate notes there will be more choice ; 
and the selection will largely depend on the progressions of the 
roots, on which a few words must be said.* 


* This question is discussed in detail in Chapter Il of Councerpotnt, only 
such points are mentioned here as the student will require at his present stage. 
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146. A root can move upwards or downwards, either by step 
of a second, or by leap of a third or fourth. As the leap of a 
fifth downwards is the same, as regards the harmonic progression, 
as that of a fourth upwards, and the same thing applies to thirds 
and sixths, seconds and sevenths, the student will see that the six 
progressions just named are the only ones possible. Of these, 
the strongest and firmest are those in which the root rises or falls 
a fourth. 


ee ee 
Gis = : 2 === = Bee FSS SS zlzel 
ia ea | aes Ba aks a as ee) Tg 
! jot a as ae | | 
a == 2-2 {E2Z Zz = 
(ese-eq2 = 2 oe ye 
C: LIV ii Vii vi IVvit? Vo I wi ii vii? iii 


We have here given an example of every progression in which 
the root rises a fourth ; we have several times made the bass fall 
a fifth, to impress upon the student the identity of the root-pro- 
gression. All the above progressions are very good, except (7 ) 
and (g), which, as they contain the root-position of vii°, 
should only be used in one of the repetitions of a sequence 
($ 99). It is evident that if we read these progressions dack- 
wards—e.g. at (a) taking IV-I instead of I-IV,—all the roots 
will fall a fourth ; these progressions will be just as good as the 
others, excepting those which contain yii° as one of the two 
chords. 


147. The progression of roots by leap of a third is practi- 
cable, either upwards or downwards ; but the effect of the latter 
is generally more satisfactory than of the former, especially if two 
or three such leaps occur in succession ;—e.g. : ; 


(2) (2) 

| | | want 

I ye > a 1 - <== 
$e ee ES Se 
ae eee 

ase 

( Sees Bat == 
22s Se 

(Coe grok BEL eaie all I a Ve at 


At (a) is a series of rising, and at (4) of falling thirds, the 
same chords being chosen in both cases. Both passages are 
correct, but the effect of the latter is more pleasant. 


148. It is in general good for the root to rise by step of a 
second; but there are two of these upward step-progressions 
which require a little care. In the progression iii-IV the effect 
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is not satisfactory unless the leading-note (the fifth of iii,) is 
taken and left by step in a descending scale; ¢.g.— 


(a) Good, (6) Good. (c) Not good. (d@) ee good. 


FESS Sr #8 
=e 63 ae E Zey 


robe TOV! - ii IV ill Lit) Vi 


The other progression just referred to is oe in Ess it is not 
good in general to place both the thirds in the treble, though it 
is not absolutely forbidden. 


(a) Not very good. (6) Good. (c) Good. 


i . 
If the notes | were given in the melody, it would 


mostly be better to treat A as either the fifth of ii or the root 
of vi; ¢.g.— 


Ex, 98, ¢ 


149. We shall learn later that when the root proceeds by step 
downwards, one or both of the chords should generally be in- 
verted. The onl» good progressions #7 voof position—with which 
alone we are now concerned—of roots falling by step are vi-V 
and V-IV ; and in the latter, the leading-note (the third of V a) 
should not be in the upper part. 


(a) Good (4) Good. (¢) Not good. (@) Good. (e) Good. 


aa 


Ex, 99, 
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iso. We shall show the application of these principles 
directly, by harmonizing a melody as a pattern ; meanwhile one 
or two further hints may be usefully given. Avoid vi1° alto- 
gether, except in the repetition of a sequence, and be sparing in 
the employment of the mediant chord (iii). Except when in- 
troduced as in Ex. 96 (a) (4), or in a sequence, it should only 
be taken when it can be followed by vi. 

151. Remember that a key is defined by its primary chords 
($ 112). As clearness of tonality is one of the first requisites 
of good writing, the primary chords should always be introduced 
early. After I and V have been employed, ii will define the key 
just as well as IV, since it contains the subdominant. Always 
use a fair proportion of primary triads in harmonizing; do not 
forget that too many secondary chords in succession have a weak 
effect, and may sometimes even disturb the feeling of the key. 
If, for example in C major we find the following progression, — 


Ex, 100, ( ; : 
| ge = 
—— S As FS 

C: vi Ven at vi 


the impression produced, in spite of the primary chord IV, is 
more that of A minor than of C major. 

152. If a note of the melody is repeated, it is better to 
change the chord. When we can use inversions, it will often 
suffice to change the position of the same chord; but, with only 
root positions, it will almost always be better to take a different 
harmony. 

153. We will now illustrate the instructions we have given, 
by harmonizing a simple melody of four bars. 

oa) 


2 Fae Be teas 
a ——f ae 
bx 10) ee | 
As in the melody worked in § 120, we number each chord for 
reference, and proceed to sketch our score, leaving room for 
marking the roots under the bass staff. We know, from § 145, 


what must be the first and the last two chords: we therefore 
mark them first. 


Ee See he ue: ee nS 
= | 
oF oe ees S| 


Ex, 102, 


1s 
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154. In considering which chords to choose, the student may 
find occasional reference to the table in § 144 helpful. G, the 
second note of the melody, belongs to the chords ii, vii°, V ; 
we take the last, as one of the primary chords, for the sake of 
defining the key. The following note, F, isa note of the chords 
I, vi, and IV. The last is impossible ; let the student ask him- 
self why. We therefore have a choice of I or vi; and as we 
had I before V, we now take vi, to get more variety. Our first 
three chords are therefore I, V, vi.* 


155. Here let us pause for 2 moment, to point out that, 
though we have not introduced our third primary chord, (IV), 
and shall not be able to do so till the sixth chord—for the fourth 
and fifth notes are not parts of the subdominant harmony—the 
two chords I and V are here quite sufficient to establish the key. 
‘The only other key besides F which contains both those chords 
is C, in which key they would be IV and I. Though very un- 
usual, it is not absolutely unprecedented for a piece to begin with 
the subdominant chord ;+ but in such a case it is never followed 
by the tonic chord. When a piece begins with a downward 
root-progression of a fourth, as here, the first chord will always 
be felt as tonic, and the second as dominant. 


156. Wenow continue our harmonizing. Our last chord was 
vi. For the following C the chord can be either V, iti, or I. 
The last will not be good here ; for the lower F will give a need- 
lessly large leap in the bass, while the upper F will make bad 
hidden fifths (§ 77). We had V in the second chord; and 
therefore, as tf ts possible to follow iil by vi tn the next chord 
(§$ 150), we take ii for the fourth chord ; of course the fifth 
chord must be vi. 


157. The sixth note, Bp, must be part of iior IV. Here 
vii° is inadmissible (§ 150), and the other two are equally good. 
IV gives slightly the stronger harmony; but, looking at the 
melody, we see that the sixth and seventh notes are a sequential 
repetition of the fourth and fifth, and, by taking ii in the bass, 
it is possible to make a sequence in all the parts. We will there- 
fore select ii, and mark the alternative version, IV, in small notes. 
The last two chords we already know. 


158. We now give the whole piece. It will be unnecessary, 
after what the student has already learned, to explain in detail 


* The student is advised to mark each root in his copy of the exercise, as 
he proceeds. 


+ An example may be seen in the ‘Nordisches Lied’ in Schumann’s 
‘Album fir die Jugend,’ Op. 68. 
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tne way in which each chord is filled a 


aaa ‘ ee 
ead TB ele 


2 i vi WAVY V4 


Ex, 103, 


Observe here the strong harmonic progressions; except betweer 
the second and third chords, the roots always rise or fall a fourth 
(§$ 146). Notice also that in every chord except the fifth, it is 
a primary note that is doubled. 


159. The student should now harmonize the following mel- 
odies. When he has done this, he may attempt the composition 
of little melodies of four bars for himself, taking care always to 
end with a proper cadence. 


Harmonize the following melodies in four parts : 
eoarn (XXII) 


(ARVI) 
ga Sele SSS 


(XXVII) 


pt Sees (SSS 
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CHAPTER. VI. 
THE INVERSIONS OF THE TRIADS OF A MAJOR KEY. 


160. Hitherto all the chords we have used have been in their 
root positions, but in order to obtain greater variety of harmony, 
they can be, and frequently are, zwverted. The inversion of an 
interval was defined (§ 25) as placing the lower note above the 
upper, or the upper below the lower. But it is possible to invert 
some of the intervals of a chord without inverting the chord 
itself. Thus if we compare the two positions 


(a) ) 
Ex, 104, c= 


==] 
(a) and (4) of the chord of C, we shall see that at (a) E isa 
third below G, and at-(4) the relative position of the two notes 
is changed, and E is a sixth above G—the inversion of a third. 
But the chord itself is not inverted, for the root, C, is in the 
bass in both cases. 

161. A chord ts said to be inverted when any other note than 
the root is placed in the bass. A moment’s thought wi]l show 
the student that the number of inversions of which any chord is 
susceptible must be one less than the number of notes which it 
contains. Thus a triad, which consists of three notes, has two 
inversions, because it contains two notes besides its root, and 
either of these notes can be placed in the bass. Similarly a 
chord of the seventh, because it contains four notes, has three in- 
versions, and so on. If the third of the chord (the first note 
above the root, ) be in the bass, we have the first inversion ; if 
the fifth (the second note above the root,) be in the bass, we 
have the second inversion, etc. ‘The number of the inversion 
can always be found by noticing which note in the series of thirds 
above the root is in the bass. 

162. The first inversion of a chord, as we have just said, 
has the third in the bass. As in the root position, it makes no 
difference to the nature of the chord which of the other notes 
stands next above the third. 


@ 
Both (a) and (4) are equally first inversions of the chord of C. 
The root, which was before a third below E, is now inverted 
with respect to that note, and is a sixth above it ; but the fifth 
of the chord, G, which in the root position was a third above 
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E, is still a third above it. The first inversion of a triad is 
therefore called the chord of the sixch and third, or, more usually, 
the chord of the sixth, the third being always implied when the 
shorter name is used. 

163. In order that it may be known, when only the bass is 
given, what harmony is to be placed above it—that is, whether 
the bass note is the root, or one of the other notes of a chord. 
and therefore whether we have an inversion, we use what was 
formerly called Thorough Bass, but is now more usually spoken 
of as Figured Bass. ‘This is a kind of musical short-hand, which 
indicates, by one or more figures placed under (or sometimes 
over) the bass note—sometimes, also, by the absence of any 
figures—what notes are to be placed above the bass. A common 
chord in its root position, as it contains the fifth and third of the 


bass note would be figured 3 the larger figure, when there is 


more than one, being almost invariably placed at the top. But, 
as a matter of actual practice, the common chord in its root 
position is not figured at all, except when one of its notes 
requires an accidental before it, or when two or more chords one 
of which is a common chord in root position, are to follow one 
another on the same bass note. (See § 177.) Whenever a bass 
note has no figures under it, a root position of a triad is always 
implied. ‘The exercises in Chapters IV and V have therefore no 
figures under the bass, except the one given, for the student’s 
assistance, below the first note. 

164. Asa first inversion has the intervals of a third and sixth 


above the bass note, its full figuring would be But just as we 


speak of it merely as a ‘‘ chord of the sixth,’’ we mostly figure 
it only witha 6. In a chord of the sixth fhe third ts always 
implied, but it is not specially marked, excepting when it requires 
an accidental, and in that case the accidental #, $ or 2 is written 
without the figure 3. An accidental without a figure at its side 
always refers to the third of the bass note. But if the sixth re- 
quired an accidental this would have to be written thus—6, 46 
or 6, sometimes also 6%, 64 or 6p. A sharpened note is fre- 
quently indicated by a stroke drawn through a figure thus—¢. 
The following examples will make this clear. 


oS eee meer = = 
ses 6 a ee | 
Figured. 6 $6 (or 6) t6 6 6 p6 

$ $ b 

165. It must be always remembered that inversion does not 
change the root of a chord, but only the position of the root, by 
putting it in one of the upper parts instead of in the bass. Thus, 
in Ex. ros, C is still the root. In § 41 we showed how to 
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indicate the roots; and the student will by this time have no 
difficulty in doing so with chords in root position. We now 
show how to apply the same method with all inversions. It is 
clear that the root position is the #s¢ position of any chord; the 
first inversion is the second position, the second inversion is the 
third position, and so on. ‘To indicate the position, as well as 
the root of a chord, we add after the Roman numeral the letters 
of the alphabet (a, 4, ¢, etc.). Thus Ia indicates the tonic chord 
in root position, Ié and Ic, the first and second inversions of the 
same chord. We shall see later how to mark discords and their 
inversions. It need only be added that in the root position of a 
chord, we omit the ‘a’ as superfluous ; the numeral without any 
letter after it indicates a root position. 


166. All the triads givenin Ex. 62 can be used in their 
first inversion; and we shall thus have a chord of the sixth on 
every degree of the scale. 


5 —- 
Soa ee : = a 

Bx, 107. $25 555) Sees = = 
Ce AG 116 id IV6 Vé vid vii°} 16 


In four-part harmony, one of these notes must be doubled, just 
as in- the root position.. he rule given in § 97, to double a 
primary, rather than a secondary note, applies to first inversions 
as well as to root positions. But the objection to doubling the fifth 
of the chord no longer holds good ; for the fifth is now the third 
above the bass. For the same reason, while the fifth is often 
omitced in a root position (§ 102), it is hardly ever good to 
omit it in a first inversion, because of the thin effect of a bare 
sixth. 

167. At * in the last example will be seen the first inversion 
of the diminished triad on the leading note. ‘Though this chord 
is very rarely used in its root position (§ gq), it is very often to 
be met with in its first inversion. Here, though the F and B 
are still dissonant to one another, they produce a much less harsh 
effect than in their root position, because now both the notes are 
consonant to the bass. Greater freedom is therefore allowed in 
their use and in their progression. 


168, As the root and fifth of this chord are (as just said) 
dissonant to each other, if we double the fifth, we make the 
discord harsher. The root, being the leading note, must on no 
account be doubled, except in the repetition of a sequence. As 
a general rule, 72 the first inversion of a diminished triad, the 
best note to double ts the bass note. But it is not forbidden to 
double the fifth (the primary note of the chord), if a better 
progression can be obtained thereby. 

F 
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169. Provided that the general laws of part-writing given in 
Chapter III are observed, there are no special restrictions as to 
the treatment of first inversions when they occur singly, that is 
between other positions of chords. But when two or more first 
inversions follow one another, a little care is needed in their 
management. If, for instance, in the series of sixths given in 
Ex. 107 we place the fifth of each chord in the upper part, 


a <2. — 


ee = ee 
Ex, 108, ee 
a = 


it is clear that we shall have a series of consecutive fifths with 
the roots. Hence we get the following important rule :—JVhen 
two or more first inversions follow one another, the root should ~ 
mostly be in the upper part, especially if the bass moves by step. 
The fifth will then be a fourth below the root, and consecutive 
fourths are not forbidden between upper parts (§ 78). 


170. Another point to be attended to in a series of sixths is 
the doubling of one of the notes of the chords. If either the 
root, the third, or the fifth be doubled by the same voices in 
each chord, 


Ex, 109, 


iid IV Id iid iid IVO 1d iid 
it is clear that there will be consecutive octaves, sometimes also, 
as at (a) consecutive fifths. From this we deduce another 
rule:—TZhe same note of the chord must not be doubled tn the 
same parts in two consecutive first inversions. The usual plan 
adopted is to double the root and the third of the chord alter- 
nately, as in the following example from Mozart: 


Ex, 110, Mozart. Mass, No. 1s. 
SE) ee ee See wee oS ee ee a Se 
== eo 2 2 e Cd = = = 
o- 2 « —~ — = f 
e Be | [ ine | - - 


It will be seen that in such a passage as this it is not pos- 
sible to double the primary note of each chord. Here, in the 
first and second crotchets of the second bar, to double the G 
would make consecutive octaves. 


171. The student must be careful never to double his leading 
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note in such a series of sixths as the above. ‘To avoid this, a 
little forethought will often be required. For instance, in the 
above passage, he will see that at (a) the root, and not the third 
of the chord, must be doubled ; from this point he should reckon 
back to the beginning of the series, doubling root and third by 
turns, to see which to double in the first chord of the series. 
Sometimes also he can help himself by doubling the fifth of the 
chord (the third above the bass). 

172. ‘The second inversion of a chord has the fifth in the bass. 


Brie oa 


In this chord both root and third are above the fifth, and are 
therefore inverted with respect to it. The root is now a fourth 
and the third is a sixth above the bass note. This inversion 
is therefore called the chord of the sixth and fourth, or more 


commonly ‘‘ the chord of six-four.’’ It is figured i The lower 


figure cannot be omitted, or there would be no means of dis- 
tinguishing between this chord and the first inversion. 


173. If the student will play this chord or the piano, he will 
notice that its effect is much more unsatisfying than that of either 
the root position or the first inversion ; it requires, in fact, to be 
followed by some other chord, such as a common chord in its 
root position on the same bass note. This is because a fourth 
with the bass (though not between two upper parts) produces the 
effect of a dissonance. For this reason the second inversions of 
chords require special treatment, as will be seen directly. 

174. We said in § 165 that in marking roots second inver- 
sions were distinguished by a ‘c’ after the numeral (Ic, iic, etc. ); 
to assist the student in finding the root of a chord at once from 
the figured bass, the following rules will be of great service: 

I. If there be no figures under the bass note, or if the only 
figures be edd numbers, the chord is in root-position. 

II. If there be any even number in the figures, that number 
shows the root of the chord; and if there be more than one even 
number, the /owest even number gives the root. 


175. A little thought will make these rules quite clear. We 
have already seen (§ 163, ) that the figuring of a root-position of 
a chord would be ae both odd uumbers ; the full figuring of a 
first inversion is 2 (§ 164), in which 6—the only even number— 


is the root ; in the second inversion both numbers are even, and 
4, the smaller of the two, is the root. These useful rules apply, 
not only to the triads of which we are now speaking, but to all 
chords of the seventh and ninth ; for the higher discords, (above 
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the ninth), as will be seen later, and for suspensions, they need 
modification. But by their means the student will save himself 
much trouble in finding his roots. 


176. Though it is possible to take any triad in its second 
inversion, the employment of any but primary triads in this 
position is extremely rare. We shall therefore first speak of the 
three chords Ic, [Vc, and Vc, afterwards giving examples of the 
less frequently used second inversions of secondary triads. 


177. The second inversion by far the oftenest met with is 
that of the tonic chord (Ic), and, in the majority of cases this 
is employed cadentially, that is, in approaching a cadence. The 
student has already learned (§ 117,) that the most usual form 
of cadence, the authentic, is made with the chords V-I. If Ic 


precedes V, we have a ‘‘ cadential at 


Hanpevt. Messiah. 


We have only marked the roots for the last chords here. Ina 
cadential ‘, Ic is followed by another chord on the same bass 


note, or its octave; this is one of the cases in which it is neces- 
sary to figure the root-position of a common chord (§ 163). 


‘The B in the bass would be figured — When two figures 


6 3) 
4 3 


are put under one bass note, each represents a chord of half the 
value of that note, unless it be dotted, when the first chord will 
have two thirds, and the second one third of the whole value. 
178. Our next example, 
Br tis; Haypn. Creation. 


is somewhat similar to the last, but with a difference. Here the 
passage ends, not with a full cadence, but on the dominant 
chord, the two final chords being Ic and V. A cadence the last 
chord of which is, as here, the root position of the dominant is 
called a HaLr CapDENCE; these are only found as middle, not 
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as final cadences. In this example, instead of marking the 
roots, we have figured the bass. 
179. If we look at the last two examples, we shall see that 


: 6 by 
in each case the 4 chord comes upon an accented beat. This is 
always necessary in a cadential A second inversion, when 


followed by another chord on the same bass note must always be 
on a strong accent, unless it has been also preceded by a chord 
on the same bass note, as in the well-known “ Sicilian Mariners’ 


’ 


Hymn,’’ where the g chords are not cadential. 


Ex, 114, 


LUNG 1 


Here the second inversions of IV are preceded, as well as 
followed by I. The Bs in the treble and tenor are passing 
notes (§ 316). 

180. We next give an example of Ic not followed by another 


chord on the same bass note: 
Menvetssoun. St. Paul. 


Gx, 115, 


When a second inversion is not used cadentially, the bass should 
move by step, and the following chord may be either an inver- 
sion, as here, or a root position, as in Ex. 118 below. In this 


case, the chord may occur either on an accented or an unac- 


cented beat. 

181. The second inversion of the subdominant (IVc,) like 
that of the tonic, is mostly used cadentially. As the bass note 
is now the tonic of the key, and the progression will be IVc-I, 
it is clear that the cadence will now have a plagal character 
($117). It is not a fwd’ plagal cadence, because IV is not in 
root position. 


Spour. Last Judgment. 
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This inversion of IV is less often used than Ic, and it is rare to 
find it followed by a chord on the next degree of the scale. 

182. It was said in § 173 that the fourth above the bass had 
the effect of a dissonance. The general tendency of a dissonance 


is to fall one degree. When, therefore, a ¢ chord is followed by 


a 3 on the same bass note, she 4 should fall to 3, and the 6 to 5. 


It will be seen that this is the progression of the parts in Exs, 112 
113, and 116. It is fossib/e also for the 4 to rise to 5, in which 
case 6 falls to 3: 


Ex, 117, 


lez = = 
——a 
4 

but this is in general less good. The student is advised for the 
present to adhere strictly to the rule just given. 

183. The second inversion of the dominant chord (Vc, ) 1s 
not uncommon, as in the ess passage : 

Bacu. ‘ Komm, Gott, ea : 


a fetal a5 | . 
ro oS oo 
LNs | At ean = ab © 

i ef) F 


o|¢ E{2=2 [ese | 
SS eee os eee Se ee — 
i Ae T 
As the bass note of this second inversion is the supertonic, Vc 
can never be used cadentially ; for V—ii does not form a cadence. 
Here therefore the bass should always move by step, as in this 
example. ‘The only second inversions which can be followed by 
another chord on the same bass note are Ic and Ve. 

184. The second inversions of secondary triads are very rare, 
and, like Ve, and for a similar reason, they cannot be used 
cadentially. We give a few examples of their employment. 


Ex, 119, ScuuMANN. Paradise and the Peri. 


a pe RG 
es Se ee = 
a = ae re. 


| 
SS Se Se ———— 


Here, at * is seen the second inversion of the supertonic ae 
(ic). It is preceded by the first inversion (iid) of the same 
chord, and the bass falls a step to the dominant. 
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185. ‘The triad on the mediant is less often met with than 
the other chords of the major key, and its second inversion (iiic, ) 
is exceedingly rare. The following is one of the best examples of 
its use: 


W.S. Bennerr: Part Song, ‘‘ Come, live with me.” 


* | — | N 
( pa a= as z =e = = rE = 
eae 
Ex, 120, sy a} x iL ! N | N L—§_ | 
oS Ss Se SS 2 = FT 
22 Sees i ee 


As in the preceding examples, we have marked the chord 


with x. Note that here the bass of the chord is approached and 
left by step. 

186. In the following example of the second inversion of the 
submediant chord (vic )— 


Bixe 12; ; MENDEL ssonn, Li Lieder, No. 4. 
pa Se 
— an = 
5 
fe : f= “fe=2= ———— fe —— 
i r= SAG i 


the bass is again approached and left by step. In this passage 
will also be seen a cadential y (Ie V 

187. The second inversion of the diminished triad on the 
leading note (vii°¢,) is only very rarely to be found in four. part 


harmony. 
tea Cantata, ‘* Dazu ist erschienen.”’ 


Ex, 122, 


Our extract is from a Church Cantata by Bach, and it gives an 
illustration of the freedom of his part-writing. In the second 
bar will be seen consecutive fifths between the treble and tenor. 
But here the treble note (AP) is not a note of the harmony, but 
an anticipation of a note of the next chord, as will be explained 
later (§ 325). The student is advised not to imitate such 
licences until he has acquired the skill in part-writing which 
Bach possessed. ‘The progression of the alto at the end of this 
example illustrates Bach’s partiality (referred to in § 100) for 
taking the leading note down to the fifth of a chord in a cadence. 
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188. In consequence of the dissonant effect of the fourth 
with the bass, it is necessary to be careful in approaching, as weli 


as in quitting a chord. The rules for approaching this chord, 


which are deduced from the practice of the great masters, and 
which are all illustrated by the examples above given are the 
following : 

I. A second inversion may be approached either by leap, as 
in Ex. 113, or by step, as in Exs. 112, 120, 121, from the root 
position of another chord. 

II. It may be approached by leap, as in Exs. 116, 119, from 
another position of the same chord. 

III. It may be approached by step (dt not dy leap) from the 
inversion of another chord, as in Exs. 115, 118. 

IV. It may be preceded by a different chord upon the same 
bass note, as in Ex. 114. 


189. No less important than the rules just given are those 
which regulate the leaving a second inversion. These rules are 
three in number— 

I. The bass of any second inversion may move by step of a 
tone (Exs. 115, 118, 11g, 120,) ora semitone (Exs. 121, 122, ) 
upwards or downwards ; and the following chord may be either 
in root position (Exs. 118, 119, 120, ) or in an inversion (Exs. 
DtS el 2 Lee) 

II. The second inversions of the tonic and subdominant 
chords only (Ic, [Vc,) may be followed by another chord on the 
same bass note or its octave (Exs. 112, 113, 114, 116, 117), 


6 : 
when the 4 must be on a strong accent, unless it has been also 


preceded by a chord on the same bass note.* 

III. The bass of a second inversion may, while the harmony 
remains unchanged, leap to another note of the same chord, 
provided that, when the harmony changes, it returns either to 


* In a cadence in triple time, Ic is often found on the second, instead of 
on the first beat of the bar, as in ‘God save the King.’ 


| 

Bh: Ie" Vi ak 
The rule given in the text is not really broken here. Every bar in music con- 
tains an accented and an unaccented part; in duple time each part is of equal 
length (2 ai in triple time the accented part is double the length of the 


unaccented (es Dp not 4 Poe The second beat therefore is part of the 
accented beat, though less strongly accented than the first. 
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its former note, or to the next note above or below; e.g.: 
(a) Good. (6) Good. (c¢) Good. (ad) Not good. 


Seen oe eer eee = B 

a ee 
re | tae aaa 
oe) ee ce ae ee ee ee 


Fela @V Je IVS te Ty 
In other cases it is not good for it to leap.* 
190. The best note to double in a second inversion i; not 
the root of the chord, even when this is a primary note ; because 
the root is in this position dissonant to the bass (§ 173). The 
bass note itself is almost always the best to double; but it is 
possible, and occasionaily even advisable, to double either the 
third or the root of the chord. In the extremely rare iiic, (see 
Ex. 120, ) the bass note, being the leading note, must of course 
not be doubled; here the third of the chord (the primary note, ) 
is, as in other positions of the same chord, the best to double. 
191. There is no point which gives the beginner so much 
trouble when he attempts to harmonize a melody : as the manage- 
ment of second inversions. Before proceeding further, therefore, 
we give a few short exercises on these alone, restricting ourselves 


to the primary triads. The of the secondary triads had better 


be avoided by beginners altogether. Each of the following 
exercises consists of only three chords, of which we give the 
second. The student will see by its position whether the given 
chord is the first or second of the bar. He must carefully 
attend to all the rules in §§ 188, 189. Each exercise should be 
worked in /wo different ways. 

I. Precede each of the following chords by another position of 
the same chord, and treat it wes . 177.) Mark the roots. 


ee = 
ee ee a 


* An apparent, but not real, exception to this rule is when the bass of a : 


chord rises a seventh to the octave of the note below; e.g. 


e 


instead of 
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Il. Precede each of the preceding chords by the root position 
of a different chord, and follow as before. 

III. Precede each of these chords by the zxzerston of a 
different chord, following as before. 

IV. Precede each of the following chords by a different chord, 
either in root position or in an inversion ; and follow each by a 
chord upon a different bass note. 


(«) (4) . (¢) (¢) 5 
A icon ie a é 
ae 3) ee a c's =e = arey Sa Sper ee 
ee 
| ie . 
| tn ait yi nee, ve 
= A =s ag ree ieee fs eS 
SS SS 
192. The student should now write some exercises above a 
given figured bass. We strongly advise him in all cases to mark 
his roots on a blank staff under the bass, that he may see the 
harmonic progressions clearly ; a thorough understanding of these 
will be of great assistance to him when, at the end of this chapter, 
he has to choose his own chords for harmonizing melodies. The 
method of finding the roots has been explained in $174. In 


the first two of the following exercises, the treble, as well as 
the bass, is given. 


Roe 


Add Alto and Tenor parts to the following Treble and Bass. 


Pre at eerie sled 
seprrte ae tt eet 


ee 


6 6 5 6 6 6 6 ' 


gr S22 [222 [5"* [2 SSSR SSE 
Sa ee ee ee 


65) (¢ieie (he oe 6.5 eee 
4 3 13 
Bass only given. Add the three upper parts. 
(VIT) 
a ee = (EES 
feg== [ee = t= ests Fis 
: 6 q 
(VII1) : 


(e925 ee 
5 6 o 96 x6 eas 6 6 6 


6 95 
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ooo 
Sars) See o2) Say =? 
22 Sa Sa ae 
8 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 
a eo oe 2 ~p = = 
_————————————— 
6 6 6 6 6 6 6 - 6 5 
4 38 
(X) 
= a { —f+ Fp eo aa = 
Fo oe i ae =e een ce =si5 ate f 
By eG) 6 6 GF e676 6 16216; (6 ‘ 5 
3 
(XT) 
Hb eh —-—- ie cles 9 eee 
(Sees Stee ke i 
: 6 : 6 6 6 5 
4 48 
(X11) 
= 7 ae } 1 = SSE 
o8 2252S aS 
6 6 66 6 6 5 6 6 6 
A 3 4 


6 6 6 6 6 5 
(XIIT) 
ee 
5) 6 6 ‘ 6 6 6 e 6 6 
UV 
ee 
4 4 3 


N.£,.—This progression is Age rae to show the only case in which one 
second inversion can be followed by another. The student must take care not 
to write consecutive fourths above the bass. 


(XIV) 
SSS SS 

av) 3 4 3 
ferred EE feoele s =e =.= rele SES e 2 S| 


6 6 66 
4 

The following exercise is written to illustrate the use of two 
successive second inversions. Observe that here, as in Exercise 
XIII, they are on adjacent degrees of the scale. 

(XVI) 

Cal SVE) Se al nT Gt 
Soe ee tee eee eee eee 
5 5 6 6 6 6 o 8 


8 65 6 6 6 
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(XVII) 


i 


vi 6 6 


(XVIII) Double Chant. 


Boe ees ee ei ei ere 


6 6 


(XIX) Double Chant. 


The following is an example of a Double Chant fer recte et 
retro, that is ‘‘ forwards and backwards.’’ ‘This is a chant in 
which the third phrase is the first read backwards, and the fourth 
is the second read backwards. ‘This is the case, not only with 
the bass, but with all the upper parts. The working of this 
exercise will probably be found less difficult than the student may 
anticipate. 


— ee Chant (per recte et retro) 
+ = 
5 4 

(XXI) a Tune, 


[erie te ae a ee S| 
6 6 6 6 6 6 6 


6 5 
4 3 
- : e =_— ea eee 
= “: ae 
4 3 


(XXIL) Hymn Tune. 


The following tune is written to illustrate the occasional 
employment of the second inversions of secondary triads. 


ae soi Tune. 
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(XXIV) Hymn Tune. 
eis Tf eep sr re eesE 
a ei ee eee 


5 
4 Hf 3 


193. We now proceed to the harmonization of simple melo- 
dies, using inversions, as well as root positions of chords. Before 
we give any further hints as to the choice of harmonies, it is 
needful that the student should enlarge his conception of the 
meaning of the term ‘‘ progression of roots.’’ When, as in the 
last chapter, only root positions are employed, it is evident that 
the progressions of the roots and of the bass will be identical. 
But when inversions are also used, this often ceases to be the 
case. For example: 


Ex, 124, 


(Ge We UNS Vv Ivo ic 


At (a) it is clear that C is the root of the first chord, and F of 
the second ; and therefore here the root rises a fourth, exactly as it 
does in Ex. 94 (a) (§ 146) But the ofe C, which is the root 
of the first chord, does not rise a fourth, but falls a third in the 
treble, and remains stationary in the tenor. Similarly, at (4), 
the root evidently falls by step from the first chord to the second ; 
but G rises in both parts. Between the second and third chords 
in this example, though the zofe F falls a second, the root pro- 
gression is that of a falling fourth. Beginners are sometimes 
confused about this; let it therefore be clearly understood that 
by ‘‘root progression ’’ is simply meant ‘he distance between the 
roots of two adjacent chords, quite irrespective of the progression 
of the particular note which is the root of the first chord. 

194. The recommendations as to root progressions given in 
the last chapter (§§ 146-152, ) mostly apply equally if one or 
both of the chords be inverted. But the downward root pro- 
gression of a third (§ 147,) is less good if the second only of 
the two chords is in the first inversion, because it gives a stationary 


bass. & (0) | | 
al Ss 
a i] 
Bx, 126. Fadl 4 LA 
a 2 
ee = ——— = 
ae ‘al = 
Gg. al vid vi IVé 
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In general, a stationary bass is undesirable, except in the caden- 
tial formula, Ic V (§§ 177, 178). 

195. When the root proceeds by step downwards (§ 149), 
the second of the two chords should always be inverted, except 
in the progressions vi-V and V—IV, both chords being in root 
position. The first chord may be either in root position or in 
an inversion, except in the downward progression from the 
mediant ; iiid-iid is good, but iii-iid is bad, and should be 
avoided. 

196. The inversions of secondary triads (iid, iid, vid, ) should 
not be approached or quitted by a larger leap in the bass than a 
third, the effect of a large leap being weak. This rule does not 
apply to vii°4, which, as we shall see later, (§ 261,) is derived 
from the dominant—one of the primary chords. 

197. In deciding whether to use a root position or an inver- 
sion of a chord, one should be largely guided by the resulting 
movement of the bass, and the natural flow of the other voices. 
This will be seen when we harmonize a short melody presently ; 
in general a smoothly moving bass is preferable to one with too 
many leaps. 

198. By referring to Ex. 124 (@) the student will see that 
when inversions are combined with root positions, it is possible 
to have a note common to two chords, even when the bass moves 
by step (§$ 109). The only case in which there is no note 
common to two chords is when the 7vo¢s are on adjacent degrees 
of the scale. 

199. If, in approaching a cadence, the third chord from the 
end be the tonic, it is always best to use Ic rather than I or Id. 
It is, of course, necessary that the chord should be on an 
accented beat (§ 179). 

200. We now fulfil the promise given in Chapter IV ($ 127), 
and take the same melody which we there harmonized with only 
the root positions of primary triads, now allowing ourselves the 
employment of the whole of the diatonic triads of the key, using 
inversions as well as root positions. It would be easy to write a 
melody which would offer more variety of harmony than this ; 
but the comparison of the two results will be instructive to the 
student. We advise him to compare the new harmony, chord by 
chord, with that previously given in Ex. 84 (§ 126). 


ee ee ei ce ie ee 
Ex, 126, ee 4-5 ate =—= ee 
N51 Vv I 


201. The first and the two last chords must evidently be the 
same as before; we therefore mark the roots below them. But 
for all the intermediate notes we shall have a choice (§ 144). 
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The second note, G, can now not only be, as before, the third 
of V, but the root of vii°, and the fifth of iii. ‘Vhe last would 
not be very good, although it could be followed by vi (§ 150), 
because it is best to begin a piece by defining the key by means 
of its primary chords. It is therefore better here either to take 
V, as before, or vii°d for the second chord ; the latter, though 
not one of the three primary chords, is (as will be seen later, ) 
derived from the dominant, and, as it contains both the fourth 
and seventh degrees of the scale, it always, when it follows the 
tonic chord, clearly defines the key (§ 112). 


I 2 3 
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A further advantage of choosing this chord is that the bass is 
moving by step, instead of leaping, as before. Tor our third 
chord IV would be bad here, though it is a primary chord ; in 
root position it would give hidden fifths with outer parts, while 
IVé would make a large leap from one inversion to another, which 
is mostly undesirable—vi would be possible here ; but far the best 
progression would be to take I again, now in the first inversion 
(12), to obtain more variety. 


viid 1d 2 
202. Our fourth noie, C, forms part of I, ili, or vi. The 
mediant chord would be bad here, because the fifth note, I! is not 
a note of vi. We could take I again, in root position ; but, to 
show as many chords as we can, we shall choose vi, taking the 
root position, as giving the stronger progression. Evidently the 
bass must fall; let the student ask himself why. 


Ex, 129. 


1d vi Gy eg 


Observe that in the last chord we have doubled a secondary 
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instead of a primary note, to obtain a smoother motion of the 
alto, 

203. It would be quite possible to take iii for the fifth chord ; 
but ie same considerations of smoothness cause us to select Vb, 
as the bass will then move by step. Obviously the leading note 
in the bass must rise in the sixth chord, to avoid bad hidden 
fifths. Here I will be better than vid. 


4 5. cs 9 


Ex, 130, 
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As we already know our last two chords, we have only the 
seventh to fill up. We shall learn later that vii°d is very seldom 
good before V; but ii and IV are equally good here, and it 
matters not which we choose. We now therefore give the whole 
melody, with the alternative chords for the oe. note. 


—- 
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It will be felt at once that this harmonization of the melody is 
much more pleasant to listen to, and less stiff, than that in Ex. 
84. The reason is not so much that we have used secondary as 
well as primary triads as that we have mixed inversions with 
root positions. 

204. If the student has thoroughly grasped the instructions 
given in this chapter, he will now be ready to begin to harmonize 
the following melodies. ‘To assist him, we have, in the first two, 
marked the roots, dw not the positions of the chords. The rule 
(§ 165,) that a numeral with no letter after it indicates the root 
position of a chord does not apply to these two exercises. The 
student must decide for himself whether he will take the chord 
in root position or in one of the inversions. 


Ex, 131, 


Add Alto, Tenor, and Bass below the following melodies. 


Figure the basses, and mark the roots. In Exs. XXV, XXVI 
the student must select his own positions for the chords. 
(XXV) 
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(XXVI) 
SSS 
(xxv) vii? IV I IV il We J 
25S Se ee 

(XXVIII) 


aS SSS SSS 
eee ) Double Chant. ee 


(XXX) Hymn Tune. 
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205. The student who has worked the exercises here given 
may next try to compose short phrases of four bars, ending each 
with a full cadence, and harmonizing with inversions, as well as 
with root positions. His best plan, if he is able to manage it, 
will be, not to invent his melody first, and trust to Providence 
to being able to harmonize it afterwards, but to think of his 
melcdy and harmony together. To a musician every melody 
naturally suggests an appropriate harmony ; and the sooner the 
student is able to realize the close connection between the two, 
and to think of them simultancously, the more rapid will be his 
progress. 


G 
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CEPA ATE Kae vule 
THE MINOR KEY; ITS DIATONIC TRIADS, AND THEIR INVERSIONS. 


206. When treating in Chapter II (§§ 42-44,) of major 
and minor keys, it was pointed out that the difference between 
the two is, that in the latter the mediant and submediant are a 
semitone lower than the former, the result being, as seen in Ix. 
21, that the primary triads on the tonic and subdominant of a 
minor key are minor, while, because of the necessity of a leading 
note, the triad on the dominant is the same as in a major key. 
As with the major key (§ 40), the three primary triads of the 
minor key contain all the notes of the scale. If we arrange 
them in order, we have the form of minor scale seen in Ex. 5 
(§ 9), which, from the fact that the harmonies chiefly used in 
modern music are made from it, is known as the Harmonic Minor 
Scale. his form of scale is of comparatively modern introduc- 
tion ; and before speaking of it, and of the chords made from 
it, it will be needful to say something about other and older forms 
of the scale, which are still employed, though more often, in the 
music of the present day, for melodic than for harmonic purposes. 

207. It was said in § 45 that many other diatonic scales 
besides those we have already given were formerly in use. This 
subject will be treated in Appendix A of this volume ; all that 
need be said here is, that the old ecclesiastical scales, of which 
we are now speaking, were made by taking each note of the 
scale, excepting B natural, as a tonic, and using on/y natural 
notes. If we begin with the note A, we shall have the old 
‘«Kolian’’ scale. 


Ex. 182, (= —3s a 


If the student compares this scale with the harmonic minor scale 
given in Ex. 5, and observes the intervals between each note, he 
will see that the only note which differs in the two scales is the 
seventh, which in the olian scale is a tone, and not a semitone 
below the tonic; the AXolian scale had in fact no leading note. 
But it was soon felt that no satisfactory cadence could be obtained 
if the tonic were approached by a tone, instead of a semitone, 
from below. 


Ex. 138, 
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It was therefore understood that in approaching a cadence the 
seventh of the scale was to be sharpened, though in old music 
the sharp was not always marked.* As the seventh was not 
invariably sharpened, the sharp never appeared in the key-signa- 
ture, but would be indicated by an accidental. This alteration 
changes the olian into our harmonic minor scale. 


208. As a matter of history, however, this result was not 
reached by a leap. The old music was mostly written for voices, 
and augmented intervals were forbidden, as being difficult to sing. 
But from F § to G¢ in the now altered scale is an interval of an 
augmented second. ‘This not being allowed, and the Gt being 
felt indispensable, it became necessary also to sharpen the F, the 
sixth note of the scale. Here another of the old modes was 
made available. The Dorian mode, which began on D, had a 
major sixth from the tonic, as well as a minor third, as the student 
will see, if he plays the scale of D on white keys only; and 
its seventh, like that of the Aolian mode, could be sharpened 
in approaching the tonic. This gave another form of minor scale, 


p14 ae a | 


which is still in use for melodic, though (as will be seen later) 
rarely for harmonic purposes. As the necessity of the interval 
of a semitone between the seventh of the scale and the tonic is 
not felt in descending, the form of scale last given is chiefly used 
in ascending passages, the older At‘olian form given in Ex. 132 
being generally retained in descending. This will be seen in 
the two following scales, taken from the finale of Mozart’s 
concerto in C minor. 


Ex, 135. Meee Concerto in C minor. 
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Occasionally the form of the scale with the sharpened sixth and 
seventh is found also in descending passages, as in the following 
passage from Handel’s 7th Suite de Piéces. 


HANpbEL. Suite de Piéces, No. 7. 


Ex, 136, 


* See the article ‘Musica Ficta’ in Grove’s ‘Dictionary of Music ana 
Musicians,’ Vol. 2. 
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209. Wehave therefore three different forms of minor scale, — 
the Harmonic (Ex. 5,) the Avolian (Ex. 132,) and the Dorian 
(Ex. 134); the last two are generally described as A/e/oaic minor 
scales.* The point in which all these scales agree is that they 
all have a semitone between the second and third degrees, and 
therefore a minor third between tonic and mediant. In the 
music of the eighteenth century, the Zolian and Dorian forms of 
the scale were the oftenest used, as in Ex. 135 above; in more 
modern compositions the harmonic form, with its augmented 
second, is very common in instrumental music, and not infre- 
quent even in vocal music. We give one example. 


Explor BEETHOVEN. Sonata, Op. 2, No. 1. 


=| 


210. If we compare the harmonic form of the scale of A 
minor 
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with the scale of C major given in Ex. 4 (§ 9), we shall see that 
the only note which differs in the two scales is G, which in the 
minor key is sharpened to form a leading note. In speaking 
above of the Aolian scale (§ 207), it was said that the sharp 
before the leading note never appeared in the key-signature, but 
was either implied or written as an accidental. The same was 
true of the leading note of the Dorian scale (§ 137); and in the 
modern harmonic minor, the leading note is also always written 
with an accidental. There are two good reasons for this; the 
first is that the seventh is not ¢zvaxrad/y sharpened; and the 
second, and more cogent is, that if the sharp were marked in the 
signature, it would entirely disorganize the regular arrangement 
of key-signatures, with sharps rising by fifths and flats falling by 
fifths, that has been explained in Chapter II. The signature of 


A minor, for instance would be Ge and of C minor roe 
while D minor would be even more confusing FFE. It must 


be clearly understood that the leading note of the minor key, 


* Some writers call these forms of the minor scale “ arbitrary ’—an unfor- 


tunate word, as they are really older forms, and by no means merely arbitrary 
alterations. 
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although it has an accidental before it, is not a chromatic note ; 
it belongs to the diatonic scale, and is not borrowed (§ 35, ) 
from any neighbouring key. It must also be noticed that, as the 
leading note is not written in the signature, it always requires to 
be indicated by an accidental in the figured bass of a minor key, 
except when it is itself the bass note. The dominant chord in 
root-position has always either a $ ora o, without a figure at its 
side (§ 164,) below it, while the augmented triad (§ 214) in 
root position will be figured ts or 45, according to the key. 

211. As the G§ in Ex. 138 is always written as an accidental, 
it is evident that the keys of A minor and C major must have the 
same signature. A major and a minor key which have the same 
signature are called RELATIVE major and minor keys ;* and the 
tonic of a minor key is always a minor third de/ow the tonic of 
its relative major, while, conversely, the tonic of a major key is 
always a minor third aéove the tonic of its relative minor. The 
major key-signatures were given in Ex. 25 (§ 53); we now give 
their relative minors ; 


Ex, 139, 
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It will be seen that the extreme minor keys, like the major, 
have enharmonic equivalents. 


* There is no Aarmonic relation between the two keys; such relation is 
found, as we have already seen (% 42), between a major key and its /onzc minor. 
In Germany the term “ parallel’ is used instead of “relative.” We retain the 
usual English term, though the German equivalent is perhaps preferable. 
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212. A major anda minor scale which begin upon the same 
key-note are called Zoic Mayor and Minor scales, and the keys to 
which these scales belong are called Tonic Major and Minor keys. 
By examining the table in Ex. 139, the student will see that 
every major scale has three sharps more, or (which comes to the 
same thing) three flats fewer, than its tonic minor; and con- 
versely that every minor key has three flats more or three sharps 
fewer than its tonic major. It is obvious that taking away a 
sharp and putting on a flat produce the same result—that of 
lowering a note by a semitone. 

213. With occasional exceptions, to be referred to later, the 
diatonic triads of the minor key are made from the harmonic 
form of the scale given in Ex. 5. But, owing to the difference 
in the third and sixth notes of the scale, we find, if we place a 
diatonic triad above each degree, that we shall obtain quite a 
different series of chords from those of the major key. 

(a) 
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If we compare this series of triads with those of the major key 

given in Ex, 62 ($ 89), we shall see that the only two which are 

identical are V and vii°, because every other triad contains either 

the third or the sixth of the scale. The tonic and subdominant 

now take aminor chord above them, and the submediant a major 

one; while the supertonic, as well as the leading note, now 
bears a diminished triad. 

214. At (a) is seen a chord of a kind not previously met 
with. It contains a major third, and an augmented, instead of 
a perfect fifth, and is therefore not a common chord. It is called 
an AUGMENTED TRIAD, and is only found on the mediant of the 
minor key. In marking our roots, we put a capital numeral to 
this chord, because it has a major third ($ 41); the augmented 
fifth is shown by the acute accent (’) placed after and above the 
numeral. Observe that the key is now indicated by a small, 
not by a capital, letter. 

215. Like the diminished triad on the leading note of the 
major key, the corresponding chord in the minor key is rare in 
its root position. The diminished triad on the supertonic is 
however more frequently to be found in this form, as in the fol- 
lowing examples, at x. 

Ex, ols —_ Toccata in F. 


Menpetssoun. St. Paul. 
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Though both these extracts are from pieces in major keys, it 
happens that both are here in the key of A minor. It will be 
seen that in each case the chord following the dissonance has a 
root a fourth above that of the dissonance itself. We shall find 
later, when we have to treat of dissonant chords, that this is a 
very frequent resolution for a discord. 

216. The augmented triad on the mediant is not very fre- 
quently employed, the effect of the dissonance being rather harsh. 
It is best followed, like the mediant chord in the major key 
($ 150,) by the chord of the submediant,—the root rising a 
fourth (III’/-V1). This applies also to the first inv ersion of the 
same chord (II{’é-VI). 

217. It was said in § 208 that the Dorian mode had a major 
sixth as well as a minor third. When this sixth is used ina 
minor key, it is called the ‘‘ Dorian sixth.’’ Evidently it gives 
a major, instead of a minor, chord on the subdominant. Such 
a chord is very often found in the works of Bach and Handel, 
in whose time the employment of the Dorian mode was still 
common.* We give a few characteristic examples. 


Hanpev. Israel in Egypt. 


Here we see at * the major ave on the Ree followed 
the first time by the incomplete chord of vii°d, with the third 
omitted, and the second time by 1. 

218 Another very fine instance of the use of the Dorian sixth is 
found in Handel’s ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God,’’ in the ‘Messiah.’ 


pecs Messiah. 


Ex, 148, 


Here the major chord on the subdominant is preceded by ié, and 
followed by the chord of the dominant seventh. In marking 


* This use of the Dorian mode is the explanation of the fact that in music 
of the seventeenth and the first part of the eighteenth centuries the signatures 
of minor keys generally contain one flat less than they would have on our 
present plan. Thus in old church music we often find C minor with only B® 
and Eb in the signature; in the Dorian mode the A would be natural. Sim- 
ilarly, Bach’s great organ fugue in D minor (Dorian,) has no Bb in the 
signature. 
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the roots of passages containing this chord, it must of course be 
indicated IV, not iv. 

219. In modern music the use of this chord is much rarer. 
An interesting example of the peculiar effect of its employment 
will be tound in the following passage : 


Mackenzie. The Bride. 
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In this passage the roots are marked, to illustrate what was said 
in the last paragraph. 

220. More rare than the employment of the major ( Dorian, ) 
sixth of the scale in the subdominant chord is its use as the fifth 
of the supertonic chord, which then, instead of being a dimin- 
ished triad (§ 213), becomes identical with the chord (ii,) in 
the major key. The following example by Bach shows the 
chord in question. 

cH. Cantata “* Ich bin ein guter Hirt.” 


Ex, 146, 


The last chord of this example will be explained oe (§ 229). 
These examples are given because of their historical importance, 
and are not intended for the imitation of the student. Our 
feeling of tonality is so much more definite than that which existed 
150 years ago, at the time the passage just quoted was written, 
that the major sixth of the scale produces a disturbing effect on 
the key unless very carefully managed. It is therefore better 
avoided, and it is especially unpleasant when the subdominant 
chord comes between the tonic and the dominant, as below. 
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221. The general rules for the progression of parts and the 
doubling of notes already given apply equally to the minor and 
to the major key ; but there is one very important rule in addition, 
which concerns the minor key exclusively. We often meet with 
the progression from dominant to submediant, or the converse, 


Ex, 146, 
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from. submediant to dominant. If we double the root in the 
submediant chord of a minor key when it is followed by the 
dominant chord, we shall find ourselves in difficulties. 


We evidently cannot proceed as at (@), for this gives consecutive 
fifths and octaves ; neither can we avoid these as at (4) or (¢), 
because an augmented interval in the melody is seldom good 
unless both the notes belong to the same harmony, which is not 
the case here. At (@) the treble and alto parts cross, which is 
bad, and besides this we still have distinctly the effect of fifths 
and octaves as at (a2). ‘The only right way is to double the third 
instead of the root in the submediant chord, as at (¢). In the 
same way, if the dominant chord comes first, as at (/) (¢), 


it will equally be needful to double the third in the second chord. 
The rule, which must be most carefully observed, is this: Whenever 
in a minor key the chord of the dominant precedes or follows that 
of the submediant, the third (and not the root) must be doubled 
in the submediant chord. 


222. It will be noticed that the submediant is a secondary 
note of the key, and that the tonic—the third of the submediant 
chord—is a primary note (§ 97). Ina minor key the subme- 
diant is seldom a good note to double; and when it occurs in 
any chord (ii°, iv, or VI) which is followed by the dominant 
chord, it should not be doubled at all. The reason is that, as 
we saw in Ix. 147, the root is the only note of the dominant 
chord to which in most cases the submediant can go ; and if 
this note be doubled, we shall have the same bad progressions 
shown in Ex. 147, (@) (4) (¢) (@). 


223. All the diatonic triads of the minor key, like those of 
the major, can be used in their first inversion. The general rules 
given in the sixth chapter (§$§ 169-171) are still to be observed, 
and care must be taken to avoid, wherever possible, the interval 
of the augmented second. Thus the following progression at 
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(a) is faulty, and should be corrected as at (4). 
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The student can always avoid the augmented second, if he will 
remember the following rule:—Whenever in a minor key the 


submediant and leading-note are found in two adjacent chords, 
they must not be both in the same votce.* 

224. In addition to the first inversions of all the triads given in 
§ 213, there is one first inversion to be met with under special 
conditions with which we have not yet made acquaintance. If 
the bass moves by step from tonic down to submediant it some- 
times takes the mor seventh of the scale on its way instead of 
the leading note; and 7» ‘his case only (but not in the reverse 
direction ) the minor seventh is allowed to bear a first inversion. 
This chord is only allowed when preceded by the tonic in the 
bass and also followed by the note below ; either of these notes 
may, however, bear a chord either in root position or in an 
inversion. The following is an excellent example of the employ- 
ment of this chord. It will be seen that on its second occurence 
the bass descends a semitone, instead of a tone, to a dominant 


discord in the second inversion. 
MENDELSSOHN. Overture, Ruy Blas. 
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225. This minor seventh is evidently a survival of the A%olian 
scale seen in Ex. 132, though in modern music its employment 
is restricted. It is sometimes also found, under the same restric- 
tions—that is, descending by step from tonic to submediant—in 
other chords of which the seventh degree of the scale is one of 
the notes, as in the following passage : 


* 3EETHOVEN. Sonata, Op. 10, No. 1. 
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* This rule, like many others, is given for the guidance of the beginner, 
and should be strictly observed in the early stages of his work. But in modern 
music it is not unusual to find in the melody the fall of a diminished seventh 
from submediant to leading-note, as in Ex. 301 (Chapter XIT) 


Ex, 150. 
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Here is a descending series of chords of the sixth over a “ pedal 
bass,’’ that is, a continued dominant (See Chapter De at 
* there is the first inversion of a mayor chord (instead of an 
augmented triad, ) on the mediant. 

226. The following interesting passage, which consists, like 
the last example, of a series of sixths over a dominant pedal, 
shows the minor seventh of the scale in all the triads of which 
it forms a part. 
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The pedal note, B, here proves the key to be E minor; for (as 
will be learned later, ) only the dominant and tonic can be used 
as pedals, and if B were a tonic the C and A in the first and 
third chords would be sharp. At (a) the D§, the minor seventh 
of the key, is the fifth of the chord; at (4) it is the root, and 
at (c) the third. The passage also gives a good example of a 
descending sequence. 

227. As in marking our roots, we consider only the nature 
of the intervals above them, it is clear that the three chords 
shown in our last example will be indicated thus :— at (@) the 
chord will be IIIé; at (4) it will be pVIIZ; at (¢) it will be v4 
(not V4). The PVII shows that the usual seventh of the scale 
(the leading-note) has been lowered a semitone, and, as is seen, 
now takes a major common chord above it. As the pedal note, 
B, does not form a note of all, but only of some, of the chords 
placed above it, it is not reckoned as a note of the chords in 
marking the roots. 

228. All the triads of the minor key can be used in their 
second inversion ; but, as in the major, those of the tonic, sub- 
dominant and dominant chords are by far the most common. 
It is needless to give a complete set of examples, as we did with 
the major key ; but a few of the rarer second inversions will be 


interesting. 
Ex. 152. Bacu. Das Wohltemperirte Clavier, Book 2, Prelude 20. 
a 
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This example will require a little explanation. It must be pointed 
out that when two or more notes of a chord are taken in arpeggio, 
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as is so often the case in pianoforte music, the harmony they 
produce is the same as if they had been sounded together. In 
this passage the Gg and B form the chord above D, and the 
F and A that above C%, just as if the upper notes were played 
together as quavers. ‘The chords marked » are therefore the 
second inversions of the triad on the leading note, and of the 
common chord on the submediant. It will be seen that the bass 
of each second inversion moves by step, in conformity to the 
first rule given in § 189. The D¥ and C@ in the bass are both 
chromatic notes in the key, and their use will be explained 
later. 

229. In old music it is comparatively rare to find a minor 
chord at the end of a movement, even when that movement is 
written inaminor key. ‘The effect of such a close was considered 
unsatisfactory, and a mayor tonic chord was substituted for a 
minor to conclude the piece. For some reason which it is im- 
possible to ascertain with certainty, the major third in the final 
chord of a minor movement was called the TIERCE DE PICARDIE, 
or ‘‘ Picardy third.’’ It is still not infrequently employed, es- 
pecially in church music ; and, in this connection ov/y, the major 
third is not considered as a chromatic note in the minor key.* 
The student will see an excellent example of the employment 
of this chord in the extract from Bach given in Ex. 145. Occa- 
sionally also the third is omitted altogether, and the piece ends 
with a bare fifth, as in the following examples: 


Mozart. Requiem, 
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230. The student should now work the ‘following exercises. 
In setting the basses, we have altogether avoided the ‘‘ Dorian 
sixth’’ (§ 217), and have only used the minor seventh as the 
bass of a first inversion. We advise the adoption of the same 
plan in harmonizing the given melodies. Care must be taken 
to avoid augmented intervals in any voice ; these are much more 
numerous than in a major key. 


* The root of this chord must of course be marked I, not i. 
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Treble and Bass given. Add Alto and Tenor. 
(1) CLLy 


4 


eee eer ieee ee eee 
Sie eee ae ae “ga 


| 


Bass only given. Add three upper parts. 
(IIT) 


eg 2 SS leSte a 


an ee ine aa 
[epee et eles le= =e Sea 
4 4 ¢ 
(VI) 
Suge Sesser eS 
4 ¢ 
(VIIt) 


SS SSS = | 
5 6G go 05 t6 «05 6 8 5 


q 
(IX) aS — | pee 
i oes = ee ee ee ee 
565 ¢6 6 == ay & 6 t 6 ¢ 
43 66. 4-4 
a a ee re | 
Sgr ee esl rele -l2. | 
3 6 3 
(XT) i : 
eed et ee ae a eee tie phere fal 
Ee 66 656 6 x X5 
(XII) 


: = s : =) nee 
ese {FF = = =s ae 2s = et 
8 $6 6 ) ) 6 
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(XII) 
SSS SSS 
SS SSS 
——S 2 44 = 
je, foe 2 fF aa — + led 
ee 7 


ae a, ig 
(XVI) 
(Ce Se ee eee ee ee 
6 6 6 i Go hls NG 6 
d 4 4 
Se 
6 ; = a [Os hase ay t ann: 
) 0 ) 9 ) )y ? ) 
4% ie 


(XVIL) Double Chant. 
a ees izi= = velatclesiaat-| 


(XVIIT) Double Chant. 


Sisieg ASB 
ate eee eG 6 6 t 


65 ¢ 
4% 


(XIX) Double Chant. 


(erg — Fe ass SSS 


5 


* 


(XX) Hymn Tune. 


SS Se 
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= ' = +4— 
SS Fee oe =I 
4 


gt 6 Gu Gs 
4 


(XXI) Hymn Tune. 


s z + ina @ = diss ai = ga 
SS ———— —— Fae = 
8 t 6 6 t 6 6 86 ¢ 6 
= = =| 1 = = 
-___ 2-2 = =f = 2 ar = 
fe == ps fe —S Se SSS j 
t 6 6 6 6) 6 £6 6 ( ( 6 
4 


(XXII) Hymn Tune. 


(eS SS a 
8 6 6 6 . 4 6 6 : 6 6 
RASS ae ee = rest 
ae $6 #5 6 6 te ( c : 


Harmonize the following melodies in four parts. 
(In the first two of these exercises, the roots, dut not the 
positions, are given. ) 
(XXIIT) 
= = 2, = wile = 
ze pee aoe ee = 
SSS 


ni VI W i vii° i hg Vv i 


(XXIV 


) 
Gu 2 = eee | 
Very Vv 


ae AYN Bs yh rh AY NIE aI aa i 


(XXV) 

ete ofa ge fe" [ore fe ee el 
(XXVI) 

ere Ie aes ze Se Se ee 
ee) Double Chant. 

fe s=taslel Sod oes eet es ee 
(XXVIII) Hymn Tune. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE CHORD OF THE DOMINANT SEVENTH. 


231. If the student will take a simple progression of the 
diatonic triads with which he is already acquainted, and will 
observe the mental effect which they produce, he will find that 
the character of tonic and dominant harmony is quite different. 
Let him, for instance, play on the piano the following passage, 
stopping at the first double bar. ; 

: ; (a4) (@) 


_~ — + 4 — + 4 == 
soo =e = =e 
V I V i 


Ne DS Ve wae ot 

It will be felt that the effect of the alternation of tonic and 
dominant chords ending with a tonic chord is one of completeness ; 
we require nothing to follow. Now let him play the passage 
again, adding the chord at (a). The feeling of finality is gone ; 
one requires something else to succeed ; but if (4) is played after 
(a), the reposeful feeling is restored. From this it will be seen 
that the dominant chord of a key is not fitted for concluding a 
piece, but that, as compared with the tonic chord, its effect is 
one of incompleteness. In their relation to one another we may 
say of these two chords what was said (§ 17) of consonance and 
dissonance—that the tonic chord is a chord of rest, and the 
dominant a chord of unrest. 

232. Hitherto all the chords we have used have been “ads, 
that is, combinations of three notes made by placing two thirds 
one above another. If we place another third on the top of a 
triad, it is evident that this third will be a seventh from the root. 
Such a chord will be called a CHORD OF THE SEVENTH. Of all 
the possible chords of the seventh, that on the dominant is the 
most frequently used, and the most important. 


2 


In this chord the dominant is not only the root, but also the 
generator (§ 36, mote). It will be necessary as we proceed to 
consider it in both these aspects. It is very important that the 
student should thoroughly grasp the fact that the intervals of this 
chord are @ major third, a perfect fifth, and a minor seventh from 
the generator. We here meet for the first time with a ‘‘ funda- 
mental discord,”’ that is, a discord composed of the harmonics 


Ex, 156, 


il 
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of the fundamental tone or generator.* The upper notes of a 
fundamental discord are in some cases variable; but every such 
discord always contains as its thirds next above the generator the 
notes which make the three intervals just specified. The chord 
of the seventh is simply figured 7, the fifth and third being im- 
plied (as in the common chord) unless one of these notes requires 
an accidental. In indicating our roots, we add a 7 after and 
below the V showing the dominant chord, thus— V7. 

233. Ifawe substitute for one of the dominant chords of the 
passage in § 231 a chord of the dominant seventh (*) 


(a) 


LZ Ete = Zt Zo 
oe = = 
I 


Co Vv 7 Ae wee Wy 
the feeling of unrest en was before to some extent noticeable 
becomes intensified. . It is no longer possible to end on it, 
because the interval of a seventh is always a dissonance (§ 28), 
and therefore requires reso/u/ion—-that is, to be followed by a 
consonance, as at (a) above. 

234. If we examine the chord of the seventh given in § 232, 
we shall see that in addition to the seventh from the root there is 
another dissonance in the chord, namely the diminished fifth 
between the third and the seventh. 


It is this interval which determines the resolution of the discord, 
that is, the way in which these two notes shall move with regard 
to one another. ‘The general rule governing the progression is 
that /wo notes forming a diminished interval have a tendency to 
approach one another. In the present case the third of the chord, 
being the leading note, rises a second, and the seventh falls a 
second. 


If the key of the piece were C minor, the seventh would fall a 
tone, to E?, instead of only a semitone. But if the chord were 
taken ina different position, and the seventh were below the 
third, the interval of the diminished fifth, being now inverted, 
ould become an augmented fourth (§ See and fwo notes forming 
an augmented interoal have a tendency to diverge. This will be 
seen in the treble and alto parts of the last two chords of the 


* See Appendix B. 
H 
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passage in § 233. The important general rule, which the student 
cannot too thoroughly impress upon his memory, is the follow- 
ing:— ln resolving the chord of the dominant seventh, the third 
must rise one degree, and the seventh must fall one degree. ‘The 
few exceptions to this rule will be explained later in this 
chapter. 

235. The chord of the seventh is very frequently found with 
all its four notes present ; but the fifth is sometimes omitted, and 
in this case the root is doubled. Neither the third nor the 
seventh of the chord can be doubled, because the progression of 
both notes is fixed, and if one of them appear in two voices, we 
shall either get consecutive octaves or unisons, if both move 
correctly, or else one of them must move wrongly. 


236. Let us now take the chord of the dominant seventh, and 
resolve it on the tonic chord—its most usual resolution. 


Ex, 157, 
(2) 


(2) (¢) (a) (¢) (7) 
se 


See 


2 olore) — = a s 
sees ee ee Sas Se 
C: V7 I Vee ik. Wy  L. Vo ee ee 
Here the root of the chord, except at (/), falls a fifth (or rises 
a fourth) to the tonic; the third rises a semitone; the seventh 
falls one degree to the third of the next chord; and the fifth 
either rises or falls one degree—see (a). When the root falls a 
fifth, the fifth in the chord of the seventh cannot go to the fifth 
of the tonic chord, or we shall have consecutive fifths, either by 
similar motion, as at (4), or by contrary motion, as at (c). 
Hence we get a rule that, when doth chords are in root-position, if 
the fifth ts present in the chord of the dominant seventh, it must be 
omitted in the following tonic chord.* ~If it is especially desired 
to have the fifth in the tonic chord, the root must be doubled 
and the fifth omitted in the chord of the seventh, as at (@) (ce). 
In the not infrequent case when the dominant seventh resolves 
on the second inversion of the tonic chord, as at (/), the fifth 
can evidently be present in the chord of the seventh without 
producing consecutives. Here the rule just given does not 
apply; the fourth or sixth may also be sometimes doubled. 
Examples of the ordinary resolution on the root position of the 
tonic chord will be found at Exs. 39 (c), 56, 57, and 115. 


* Though, as we have already learned, consecutive fifths by contrary motion 
are allowed between two primary chords (% 71,) the student had better, at his 
present stage, adhere strictly to the rule here given, and omit the fifth in one 
of the two chords,—it matters not which. 
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237. It is not uncommon for another note of the chord— 
either the root or the fifth—to be interposed between the seventh 
and its resolution, as in the following examples : 

Hanper. Messiah. 


} 
Ex. 168, \ Si ee ee 
2S SS 
e | + @ = — Se 
OG | ee ips 
4 48 t 'g 
eh Shee Ie Wh AY 


Here the seventh rises to the root of its own chord, falling to the 
third of the tonic chord on the change of harmony. ‘To assist 
the student, we have both figured the bass, and marked the roots. 


With regard to the former, it must be said that the i in the third 


quaver is not, as it appears to be a second inversion (11°¢) ; the 
A in the alto is an ‘accented passing note, as will be explained 
in Chapter X. Note particularly the figuring of the chord of 
the dominant seventh at the first chord of the second bar. Ina 
minor key, it is always needful to mark the third of the chord ; 
for the leading-note (as we have learned in the last chapter, ) 
invariably requires an accidental. The 4 at the third crotchet 
of the same bar is a suspension, —a discord that will be explained 
in Chapter XI. In indicating the roots, no account is taken 
of passing notes, or suspensions, these being what are called 
“‘ unessential discords,’’ that is, notes which are not actually part 
of the harmony. 


238. In our next example, 
HANDEL. Samson, 


ee oie 
Seta | 

Bx. 159, > ae 
a 


the seventh falls to the fifth of the chord, which at that moment 
changes from root-position to first inversion, returning, as in the 
preceding example, to the tonic chord when the harmony changes. 
The following passage 


Wesper. Euryanthe. 


Ex. 160, 
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shows at * the same progression of the seventh that we saw in 
Ex. 158; but it is also instructive, as furnishing an example, in 
the first two quavers of the second bar, of the resolution of the 
chord on the second inversion of the tonic chord (§ 236); here 
the sixth of the latter chord is doubled, instead of the thes note. 

239. Such resolutions as the above are called ‘‘ornamental 
resolutions ’’ of the seventh. It must particularly be remembered 
that the voice which had the seventh must a/ways, after taking 
the root or fifth, proceed to the third of the tonic chord; other- 
wise, instead of an ornamental resolution, there is no resolution 
at all, for a chord of the seventh never resolves on its own root. 
If the student marks his roots (as we strongly recommend him 
to do, ) before he begins to work his exercises, he can always 
instantly recognize an ornamental resolution of the seventh by 
the progression V7—V, which is never met with in any other case. 

240. An exceptional resolutioz of the dominant seventh on 
the first ¢nversion, instead of the root-position, of the tonic chord 
must here be mentioned. ‘Though rarely met with, it is quite 
possible. If in this case, the seventh fall one degree, as usual, 
we shall have hidden octaves of a kind that are specially for- 


bidden: (§ 76) ne 
Ex, 161. ee | 
hE ae 


Under no circumstances whatever is it allowed for the root and 
the seventh, in a chord of the dominant seventh, to proceed by 
similar motion to the same note, or its octave. In this pro- 
gression, therefore, the seventh must rise, instead of falling, one 


degree. 
Bx, 162, ce = | 


241. Before proceeding to speak of other resolutions of the 
dominant seventh, it must be pointed out that the great impor- 
tance of the chord arises from the fact that, when followed by 
the tonic chord, as in the above examples, it adsolutely defines 
the key. Either chord by itself might belong to more than one 
key ; the dominant seventh of C major might be the same chord 
in C minor; while I in C major could also be IV in G major, or 
V in F major. But it is evident that the two chords taken 
together cannot possibly belong to any other key than C major. 

242. In addition to the resolution of the dominant seventh 
on the tonic chord, other resolutions are possible. ‘The most 
common of these is the resolution on the chord of the swémediant. 
In this case the root rises one degree, instead of a fourth, the 
third and seventh move, as before, by step, the former upwards 
and the latter downw ards ; but the ‘fifth, instead of being as before 
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free to rise or fall one degree (§ 236), must fall to the third, as at 
(a), or we shall have consecutive fifths with the root, as at (4) 
below. 


Ex, 163, o 


If the fifth of the chord of the seventh be omitted and the root 
doubled, it will still be bad to double the fifth in the submediant 
chord, as at (@) below; for this gives the worst kind of hidden 
octaves between treble and tenor—those seen in Ex. 161. It is 
equally impossible to double the root, for this would make con- 
secutive octaves with the bass. Hencea general rule: IVhenever 
the dominant seventh vs resolved on the submediant chord, the third 
of the latter chord must be doubled. ‘This, of course, refers, like 


our other rules, to four-part harmony. Note that the doubled 
third of the submediant chord is a primary note of the key. 
(2) (2) 
a S ieee 
= 
Bx. 164, cz: 


This resolution is of such frequent occurrence that we need only 


give one example of it here. 
Haypn, Seasons. 


{Feta ere 
= = 
Se el ER OT 
x | - | 


243. Another resolution of the chord of the dominant seventh, 
less common than the one just noticed, but still not so rare as to 
be exceptional, is on the first inversion of the chord of the sub- 


dominant. 
eat oo PS 
Ex, 166, ieee zal 
“cov, IVs 
Here the seventh, instead of falling, as in the cases hitherto 
noticed, remains to be the root of the next chord ; the third rises 
by step, as before, the fifth falls one degree, and the root rises 
one degree to the third of the next chord. ‘The following is a 
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good example of this resolution : 


Ex, 167, ssa gt ae and the Peri. 
— = - Ae = =——= = 
——_ = 2] 
‘ef iz | | | 
| ze a y ‘| | 

=" =a Sail & 3=, | 

Tf ; a Ld, tects: t 

a °. 


244. Asa chord of the seventh contains three notes besides 
the root, it must of course be susceptible of three inversions. 
Before speaking of the treatment of each inversion separately, 
we will explain their figuring, and the way in which the roots 
are to be marked. If the student thoroughly understands the 
figuring of the various positions of a common chord, those of the 
dominant seventh will cause him but little difficulty; for this 
chord is simply a major common chord with an additional third 
above it. Let the student remember the simple rules for finding 
the root of achord given in $§ 174, 175. We already know 
(§ 232, ) that the root-position of a chord of the dominant seventh 


is figured 7, the full figuring being 5—all odd numbers. 


* 


0 
245. Let us now take the three inversions of the same chord, 
and compare the first two of them with the inversions of a 
common chord. 
(a) (2) (c) 


Ex, 00 G —— i 21-24 


6 4 4 

5 3 2 

Gs V76 Vic Vid 

The first inversion, which has the third in the bass, is the same 
as the first inversion of the dominant triad, with the seventh 
added. ‘The first inversion of a triad is figured 6 ; and we know 
from Rule II of § 174 that 6 is the root. Evidently the seventh 
is the note below the root—the inversion of a seventh being a 
second—and must therefore be figured 5. The first inversion is 


therefore figured 2 the 3 being implied, as in the first inversion 


of a triad. 
246. By similar reasoning, as the second inversion of a triad 


is figured a the second inversion of a dominant seventh would 


6 
be figured 4. In a major key, however, the 6 is superfluous, and 
3 


the chord is figured s as above ; but in a minor key, as the sixth 


in this inversion is the leading note, which always requires an 
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accidental (§ 210), it is needful to give the full figuring. In the 


a 
key of C minor the chord at Ex. 168 (4) would be figured “t 


247. If we look at the third inversion, shown in Ex. 168 oe 
we shall see that the root, third, and fifth are respectively a 
second, fourth, and sixth above the sev enth, which is now in the 


bass. The full figuring will therefore be 7 but here, as in the 
a 


second inversion, the 6 is usually omitted, as unnecessary, and 


the chord is figured a As 4 is the leading note, the figuring in 
a minor key will be h4 or s according to the key. In marking 
the roots, a third inversion is shown by the addition of ‘ 7’ after 
the numeral, as seen in Ex. 168. 

248. In resolving the first inversion, the dissonant notes— 
the third and seventh of the chord, which in this position are the 
bass note and the fifth above it—obey the rule given in § 234, 
the former rising, and the latter falling, one degree. This rule 
applies, whatever be the position of the chord. 


(¢) =e, 

i 
Br. 169, a an ogee 
vo v7 1 V7 I 


Observe that it is now Sema: to have the fifth in both chords, 
because they are not both in root-position (§ 236). The root of 
. the V7é generally remains as the fifth of I, while the fifth of the 
first chord can either rise or fall a second. 

249. If the first inversion of the dominant seventh resolve 
upon the submediant chord, the latter must also be in the first 
inversion, because the leading note in the bass must rise. If it 
falls, as at (a) below, we shall have a diminished fifth followed 
bya ‘perfect fifth—a progression which is forbidden ( § 73) between 
the bass and an upper part. The seventh will fall, as before, 
the root will rise one degree, and the fifth of the chord, of below 
the root, as at (6), may either rise or fall one degree, the latter 
being preferable. But if the fifth be above the root, it must fall, 
as at (d@ ) to avoid ee a as at (¢). 


—— ss c= 
= -= Ae a SS es ea 


V76 =—vid «= V6 vid 


Ex, 170. 
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This resolution is much rarer than when the chord of the seventh 
is in its root position. 

250. It is seldom that V74 resolves on a subdominant chord ; 
if it does, the best position of the latter will be the second 


inversion : 
Ex. 171, ey 
_—— =" 
C: V76 Ve 
but, as the leading note is now free to fall (§ ror), it is also 
possible to resolve the chord on the first inversion of the sub- 


dominant. 
Bx. 172, tS 


r a 
C: V7s V6 

251. If the root of this chord, which it must be remembered 
is also the generator, be omitted, which in the first inversion 
rarely happens, we shall have the root position of the diminished 
triad on the leading note (§ gg. ) 


Bx, 173; 


Cr we 

‘Chis chord is therefore in reality the chord of the dominant 
seventh without the generator ; and here we see for the first time 
the importance of the distinction between roof and generator, 
referred to in the foot-note to § 36. The dominant is always the 
generator of this chord,—that is, the note from which the chord 
is ultimately derived ; but, as it is absent, it can no longer be the 
root; for by ‘‘root’’ is meant the lowest of a series of thirds 
placed one above another. The root is now the leading note ; 
and the chord is not an inversion, but a der?vative of the domi- 
nant seventh. 

252. As the distinction between inversions and derivatives is 
one of the utmost importance for the proper understanding of 
many of the chords which we shall meet with later, it is well to 
put the matter as clearly as possible. We shall see, as we 
proceed, that all the diatonic discords in every key, whether 
sevenths, ninths, elevenths, or thirteenths, come from the dom- 
inant as their ultimate origin, and their ‘‘ generator.’’ If the 
dominant be present in one of the upper parts, we havean aversion 
of the discord ; if the lowest note, or notes, of the chord be 
absent, we have a derivattve ; and in this case the lowest of the 
thirds that is actually present becomes the root. 

253. In marking the roots of derivatives, the ultimate deriva- 
tion of the chord from its generator should be added in brackets 
below the root. We have just seen that vii° — V7/ without the 
generator ; similarly, the much oftener used vii°d is, as we shall 
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see presently, V7c without the generator. We therefore mark 


the roots thus: 
Bx. 174, P= — || 

Hevire. viiPd 

(v7e}, (V7) 
Evidently in the first of these two chords, the only note to double, 
except in a repetition of a sequence, will be D, because of the 
fixed progression of the other notes. In vii°4 as we have 
already seen in § 168, it is possible to double either D or F— 
the third or the fifth of the chord. 

254. We now give a few examples from the great masters of 

the use of the first inversion of the dominant seventh, both with 


and without the generator. 
Graun. Te Deum. 


! | HK « eer a ee 
= = = a | 
EE = 


ap ee oan Ph f 

Zh -) | | S| i a | 
= 

We 6V7- SO TS 


Here we see the most usual progression of V74, to the root position 
of I. Our next example is similar, but in a minor key. 


Ex, 176, * Haypn. Quartet, Op. 20, No. 5. 
Ss 
= = = aes ee me 
$C a Se == oo =—— =| 
ee Ril aes oe oe = 


In this passage the E g in the first bar and the D in the second are 
‘‘auxiliary notes’’ (Chapter X), and do not affect the harmony. 

255. We next give two examples of the derivative (vii°, ) 
of this chord. 


Bacu. Cantata: ‘‘ Gelobet seist du, Jesu Christ.’’ 
% 
Sa =~ 


Ex, 177. 


We have not marked the roots in the first part of this extract, 
because it contains chords which have not been yet treated of, 
the explanation of which at the present stage would only confuse 
the student. This is a rather rare instance of the use of vil° in 
root-position otherwise than in a sequence. Observe that the 
third of the bass note is doubled (§ 253). 
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256. In our last example of this chord we again mark the 
roots of only the two chords particularly under notice, for the 


same reason as before. 
Bacu. Johannes Passion. 


po woes ee 
id a = =— ma 
i eo ~6 - eo 
Ex. 178, ree mae 
2 SS =e 
— —-* ec Sa 
ae | 


The Fg in the bass at the beginning of the second bar is an 
example of the ‘‘ Dorian sixth’’ spoken of in § 217. Notice 
also the ‘Tierce de Picardie’ (§ 229, ) in the Baal chord, and 
the leading note in the tenor falling to the fifth of that chord, a 
very common procedure, as already said (§ 100,) with Bach. 


257. The second inversion of the dominant seventh (V7<c, ) 
has the fifth in the bass. The chord and its figuring have 
already been seen in Ex. 168 (4). The rules given in Chapter 
VI (S§ 188, 189,) for approaching and quitting a second inver- 
sion apply to the second inversions of discords as well as of 
concords, and must be strictly attended to. By far the most 
usual resolution of this inversion is on the tonic chord. 


Ex, 179. 


Vic il Vie i 
We give examples in both a major and a minor key, to remind 
the student of the difference in the figuring spoken of in § 246. 


This resolution of the chord is so common that one example will 
suffice. 


MENDELSSOHN. oT rags 


a a2 pars PSS 


ee are =e 
+ i =e 


D: eae ee pees 


Ex, 180, 


This passage ae awe from the full score, the part-writing 
is not clearly shown ; it must not be supposed that the consecutive 
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fifths seen in the first and second bars are in the original. 
The parts cross here. Notice how at * the bass of the second 
inversion is approached by leap from the root-position of another 
chord, and moves by step to the next chord. 

258. If this inversion resolve on the first znversion of the 
tonic chord (12), instead of on the root position, the seventh may 
etther rise or fall one degree. 


(2) (9) (¢) (¢) (2) 
eHgt 28 eel 
z aos toe = 
= ps ee ee eee 
aaa 


Ci sie 10 Vi7 CeCe Vice 
At (@) and (c) the seventh rises to the fifth of the tonic chord ; 
at () it falls to the third. The consecutive fifths at (@) are 
allowed ($ 73). In such positions it is usually better for the 
seventh to rise, because thereby a primary note is doubled in the 
tonic chord. But in the position (@), where the seventh is a 
second below the root, it must fall (§ 81). It would, however, 
be possible here for the seventh to rise, if the root leapt away to 
the root of the next chord, as at (¢). 

259. The following examples will illustrate the above reso- 
Jution : 
Cramer. Studio, No. 33. 


Ce. * “e Me 
fe 


yy 
—— =e = S| 
oe ir = 
Pre? « ©- 5 SSrer! J en ee Aer 
= st = 
V7 1s I 2 Wea 
tr. 
DO: KK fe. @be. 
= —— ae {| 
————s - : 


——— 
-rere Fedele ie tage 
we 


Has DN. cf Mass. 


Ex, 183 2 = 
X, ‘ is S 
; aa ss 2 S z- 2 
ale 7 ea el ee eee 
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Haypn. 4th Mass. 


Ex, 184, | 


Vic Is IV 
After the explanations already given, it is only needful to add 
that in the second bar of Ex. 182 there is a modulation from F 
to G minor, and that in the third chord from the end in Ex. 184, 
the A and F in the alto and tenor are passing notes. Before 
proceeding, it may not be superfluous to remind the student that, 
in this inversion of a dominant seventh, the seventh is only 
allowed to rise when the following tonic chord is in its first in- 
version, #zof when it is in root position.* 

260. It is rare for the second inversion to resolve on either 
a submediant or a subdominant chord. If it does so, it is evident 
that, as the bass of V7c can only move by step, the following 
chord will be inverted. 


_, (4) he) — 
x10 (Gg 2 leet 2 
Cor Wie “ib Vie 1Vc 


261. If the generator be omitted in this inversion, we have 
our old acquaintance vii°d. 


(V7e) 
In consequence of the absence of the generator, the chord in 
this position is now no longer a second, but a first inversion, 
and the bass, though it still most frequently moves by step, is 
also free to leap, as in the following passage from one of Bach’s 


* In a well-known passage in Dr. Dykes’s tune ‘ Hollingside,’ is seen the 
following : 


Here, in V7c, the seventh rises though the bass falls. This is because the root 
in the treble falls to G, the resolution of the seventh, a somewhat analogous 


case to that seen in 4 240. The progression is exceptional, and had better not 
be imitated by the student. 
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chorals : 
Bacu. ‘“O Ewigkeit, du Donnerwort.’”’ 
nee 
, 
aoe ie so 
=| T  - 
Ex. 186, Eas mela 
= ae ae ee 
== == = 
Ses SS SS a Sr 
; ee : = 
vie’ vi 


Besides this liberty, the third (the original seventh), is also now 
free to rise, as well as to fall, as we saw in Ex. 181; it is also 
frequently doubled, one of the notes rising and the other falling. 
The leading note, (now the root, ) can of course not be doubled. 


262. The employment of V7c is extremely rare with Handel, 
who almost always omits the generator, as in the following 


familiar passage from the ‘‘ Hallelujah’’ chorus. 
Hanver. Messiah. 


ie = IF - ipo = fas 

) 

Ex. 187. YS Pl 2. otek ls ee 
22 2S se ee 


This short extract contains three derivatives of the second in- 
version. At (@) and (c) the bass is doubled, and the third 
rises in each case.. At (0) the third is doubled, one rising and 
the other falling. One of the thirds may also leap to another 
note of the next chord, as in the following. The D here is only 
a passing note, and does not change the harmony. 


HanprL. Messiah. 


Ex, 188, 


263. The third, and last inversion of the dominant seventh 
has the seventh in the bass. 


-- = be = — 
Bx, 189. = 
ans 


In resolving this chord the seventh (the bass note), must fall 
one degree, and the leading note (the fourth above the bass), 
must rise to the tonic. By far the most frequent resolution is 
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on the first inversion of the tonic chord : 


a) (2) (¢) (dy is 
Se ee ee 
a 
Ex, 190, Ae oe a le ee ee 
SS 
d 6 4 6 b4 6 g4 & 


1 
= 5 
C: V7d 16 V7d Ib c: V7d ib V7d ib 
The following passage shows this resolution : 


ie > Hanvevt. Messiah. 
iar ee SBE Ue st |_| __- 
$2 same 22 fe =f eH 
ie a a 
Ex, 191. pa a | 2. 


Sz gy) ee a ses —s 
oe aa = — = 
2 
The only point requiring notice here is, that a rest is introduced 
between the discord and its resolution. It must be remembered 
that during a rest the mental effect of the last preceding harmony 
always continues; if this harmony be, as here, a discord, it 
must be resolved in the chord following the resi. 
264. Another, though much rarer, resolution of V7d is seen 
in our next examples. 


Bacn. Cantata: “Schau, lieber Gott, wie meine Feind.’’ 
J 4 ae 
>| = an a = = 
1 = pt Gan = t 
1 
Ex, 192, | | = 
« - | | 
= 
aoe aan san: =a 
2 4 
G V7d vie vii°d 
(V7<) 
MENDELSSOHN. St. Paul 
* | < 
+ ++} —w 
Seo a : 
te wen ae hl P 
x, » 4 | ‘ | | 
| : 2 Se Sf 2 eee 
C a =. ae 
eet ae =e = 
2 4 
D: V7¢d ————— vic vii°d I Ihe Bri if 


Here the chord is resolved on the rare second inversion of vi—a 
secondary triad, which proceeds to vii°4. The only satisfactory 
position for this progression is that seen in these two passages ; 
in V7d, the root must be in the upper part, and must of course 
move in contrary motion to the bass. The contrary motion 
must also continue to the following chord, vii°4, all the parts 
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moving by step. The chord vic has here the character of a 
‘passing chord’’ (See Chapter X.). The progression we aye 
discussing (V7d, vic, vii°d), is never found in a minor key. 

265. It is very rare in four-part harmony to meet with the 
derivative of this inversion, which, the student will see, is vii°c. 
An example of this chord has been given in Ex. 122. 

266. A very important point to be noticed with regard to 
the treatment of fundamental discords is that the dissonant notes 
may be transferred from one part of the harmony to another, 
provided that they are properly resolved in the part in which 
they last appear. In this case the seventh is not infrequently 
doubled even when the generator is present, one of the sevenths 
leaping to another note of the chord, and the other receiving its 
regular resolution. (See Exs. 194, 195 below.) But it is best 
when one of the dissonant notes (the third or the seventh) has 
been transferred to the dass, not to change its position again, 
but to resolve it in that voice, as at (Exs. 196, 197) below. 
(See also in illustration of this the first bar of the extract from 
Schumann in Ex. 167.) 


BeeruHoven. Andante in F. BeeTHuveN. Symphony in D. 
Ex, 194, TLOG ies $ 


ce) 
c 
p 
4 
o 
° 
a 
° 
eS 
(os) 
2 
Z 
° 
N 


BreTHOVEN. Sonata, Op. 30, No. 3. 


* 
SS: 2 Sere 
Bx, 197, ee ia 


This change in the position must not be confounded with the 
ornamental resolution of the seventh described in §§ 237-239. 
There the seventh disappears before the harmony changes ; here 
it is simply transferred from its original position to another voice. 
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267. In a full cadence the root-position of the dominant 
seventh is very nearly, if not quite, as often employed as the 
dominant triad (V), to precede the final tonic chord. If it be 
itself preceded by Ic—one of the commonest forms of cadence 
—beginners are apt to write the progression clumsily. It was 


said in § 182 that when is followed by a the 6 should go to 5, 
and the four to 3. If instead of 3 we have 7, the same rule 


should be observed, and the octave of the bass in the ¢ chord 
should go to.7. 


Ex, 198, 


I 


But if the 4 be in the upper part, it is possible for 6 to rise to 7, 
thus omitting the fifth in V7, and having it instead in I (§ 236). 


Ex, 199, 


I 
If.the 4 rise to 5 (as in Ex. 117), the octave should fall to 7, 
as in Ex. 198 above. 

268. A few exceptional resolutions of the chord of the dom- 
inant seventh are to be found, especially in the works of Handel. 
One of these, in which the chord is followed by a chord of the 
seventh on the subdominant, has been~already noticed (§ 80) 
and examples given of it. We add a few others here not as 
models for the student’s imitation, but for the sake of com- 
‘pleteness. Hanpert. Messiah. 


ugh a 

pS —@-g— te Je 
\o« =f = 
Ex, 200. . = bel 

| OC | REEL SSC tee ST 
(Sea Sass] 


Hanvev. L’Allegro. 


Rx, 201, ¢ 


| 
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se Samson. 

3 aS Eeene 
aa ara Ae 

Ze 2 = = = SS 


At Ex. 200 the mediant chord, with the fifth omitted, is inter- 
posed between the chord of the seventh and its regular resolu- 
tion on the submediant. This may be regarded as akin to the 
ornamental resolutions spoken of in § 239. At Ex. zor the 
third inversion of the seventh is resolved on the root position 
of the tonic chord instead of on its first inversion; and at Ex. 
202 the seventh is irregularly resolved by rising to the root. 
The last two progressions are rarely if ever met with excepting 
in the accompaniment of recitative. 


Ex, 202, 


269. As we are at present treating only of diatonic chords, 
we defer till later the explanation of the various chromatic resolu- 
tions of the dominant seventh, in which the seventh rises a 
chromatic semitone, or the third falls the same interval. Some 
of these progressions will be dealt with when, in the next chap- 
ter, we have to speak of modulation ; others will be more suit- 
ably examined in connection with the chromatic chords of a key. 


[We shall in future give only the bass of the exercises, as 
the student should by this time have gained sufficient experience 
to enable him to dispense with the additional aid afforded by 
our giving the treble also. As the exercises are now the basses 
of short pieces of music, time indications are added, to assist 
the student in understanding the character of the music in- 
tended. ] 


(1) Lifts (2) a} Oe pep 
es Fs = op eles =e = = aes =e S=fat fe | 


2 
ray 


(a) A line placed under a bass note signifies that the harmony of the pre 
ceding bass note is to be continued or repeated. 


Qi) Andante. a = =. 


ae =e Se ig ges a2 === = = 


6 6 5 


(III) sModerato. 


aaa 


6 6 
4 5 
3 3 
I 
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(IV) Allegr etto. 


[ep =e ee ae ee ee eS 
4 6 6 5 j 6 5 


6 4 6 6 6 5 65 
4 2 4 4 3 43 
@e 
ee So See aires aes ws ees Soe Ra SSE ES 
Eases Ss 
ES ca — —- — ee 
6 4 6 5 6 6 7 
3 5 43 5 


(V) Dydeies. 
SE aaa te ae 
(20) Andante. (a) : 


—) nee = ‘f 
(erie Se a ai ie 
6 6 6 6 bd 
a 5 4 2 ¢ 
(a) The line placed after the $ shows that the note must be continued. 
Here C# must be a semibreve, while A and G (8 and 7,) are minims. The 
lines under the first note of bar 6 have the same meaning as that at (¢) in 
Exercise I. 


(VIL) Moderato = = — 
7 SaaS 
‘ 6 6 6 eae | 


65 
3 43 


ea] 
won| 

a 
Onn 


(VIIL) ais to. 


a eS teas ai = 


(1X) noliesasa 


Fera= a ———= 


$4 6 6 
2 4 
3 
ieee Se ees a SS 
6 alt Soe Se Sh eere.wce 6 7 
t 4 : Lee 
(X) Moderato. = a (@ 239) 

— — + = = a re GT 
[ose ee See eee 
Baez 6 $4 6 $6 “6 767 fe eee 

t 2 4 $4 % 2 < 


(XI) Andante. 


229 ese eee eee iene aes 


86 Ca aN Paar 65 
5 42 4 5 43 
eae * ty (2) 
sete eee! aes 
pay ri = = Ha a 3 
: 6 7 6 Spy 
2 3 2 45 3 


(2) The { here indicates that the third of the chord is to be omitted and the 
root doubled. The third is added in the following beat. 
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(XII) Allegretto. = . 264. ) 
a fet ot =e ee = 
SS a = 
4 6 4 6s Cha Gs 06 
(XT) Moderato 
=I : — on 
a SSS SS Se 
Hy) ¢$ +4 6 #6 6 5 
5 2 : 4 3 
== Se 
ma eae Cee IG £6 ; £6 t4 6 67 
ss t 


— note to ne XI.) 


= ae Ss 
Selo aes 2 Sores | 
i 5 


65 6 4 6 Sd 
43 5 4 2 i yc i) 
(XV) Andante 
: —s- SS Ye : = is 
sper ee ee 
te 6 5 06 6 
4 4 5 
e - se (% 239) 
a eal =e fe #2 |e Sas = ze a fl 
14 6 5 6 7 6 i ¢ 
4 ms 5 


(XVI) Double Chant. 
SESEID Etec Tiel 1 [24132 


(XVII) Double ce 


eerie esAESITS “lea[sal= | 


(XVIII) nore Chant. 


isle cil eeesilelecl (== eee 


8 604 6 6 ie nG 6 6 oo 


(XIX) Hymn Tune. : 


a 
5 6 6 6 ; 6 g 
i= ea eae 
6 5 6 6 6 


_ 7 


f= 
4 

3 
= 
4 
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(XX) Hymn Tune. 
— eo SareResS ae ERT CEE SS ee 
SS Se 
4 f 6 6 { 6 


ee cee SS —— 


Se = 
6 6 6 6 = ‘ =: 
4 3 3 _ 


(XXI) Hymn Tune. 


SSeS ee eI 
es == eee = ES pe 


(XXII) Hymn Tune. 


| = OS go 
eo ior o 42 2 2 | 
fo 16) © 6 shes 
oe: 

Same oS So er ne 7 J oe a cee = 
ee ee 
i end 6 6 “76 6 0 6 6 26 6 7 

5 oa 4 4 


Add Alto, Tenor, and Pas below the following melodies. 
Figure the basses, and mark the roots. 

[N. B.—In the first three of these melodies, the places for 
the suitable oes of the chord of the dominant seventh 


are indicated by (V7) under the note; but the fosrtion of the 
chord is left to Ae panel in every case. | 
ta LIL) . 
— —— ——— a 
(V7 (V7 (V7) 
(XXIV) 
= Stars ES ees —— — 
SSS 
(V7) (V7) (V7) 
(XX¥) (a) 
C$ = — ad = = — 
@itie tle see tit s(t Lp SSeS] 
(NT) MYT ANT) (V7) (v7) (V7) 
(a) It is recommended that two chords be used to accompany this note. 
5, AXXVD) 
Sues = 2 @ a 2 =ait —— a= —— iS Se 
[Girt ee = [tS Sao = sf 
ee 


(63 =k semeccss eHizetimesisaae| 


xxv Double Ceae 
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CHAPTER LX 


KEY RELATIONSHIP—MODULATION TO NEARLY RELATED KEYS— 
FALSE RELATION. 


270. If all music remained in one key the resources at the 
disposal of the composer would be very limited, and the effect 
would soon become extremely monotonous. In all pieces there- 
fore of more than a few bars’ length, changes of key are intro- 
duced, a new note being taken as the tonic for a time, and a 
return being subsequently made to the original key. Every 
movement should end with the same note as a tonic with which 
it begins, though the mode of the key may be, and often is, 
changed from major to minor, or vice versa.** A change of key 
is called a Moputation. If the modulation be the shortest 
possible, and consist of only two chords, it is called a ‘TRANSI- 
rion. ‘This word is used by some writers to designate a modula- 
tion to a remote, or unrelated key; but it is better to employ 
it, as we shall do throughout this volume, to indicate a momen- 
tary, or ‘‘ transient ’’ modulation. 


271. The first question to be answered is, which keys are the 
best to modulate into, and why do some modulations sound 
more natural than others? ‘lhe answer to this question depends 
on what is known as Aev Relationship, which we shall now pro- 
ceed to explain. 

272. ‘lwo major keys are said to be related to one another 
when their tonics are consonant; if the consonance be perfect, 
the relationship is nearer than if it be imperfect. ‘The only 
perfect consonances, besides the unison and octave, which eyi- 
dently will not change the tonic, are the perfect fifth, and the 
perfect fourth, the inversion of which gives the perfect fifth. 
‘Thus, F and G are both perfect fifths from C, the former below 
and the latter above. ‘lhese therefore are the nearest related 
major keys to C. The imperfect consonances, the major and 
minor thirds and sixths, are also related, but more distantly: 
they stand in the second degree of relationship. or the pres- 
ent we deal only with the most nearly related keys. 


* Occasionally, in pieces containing more than one movement, the last 
will be in a different key from the first, as, for example, in Weber’s Overture, 
to “ Preciosa,’ in which the introduction is in A minor, and the succeeding 
allegro in C major. Such cases are exceptional and irregular, and should not 
be imitated by the student. 
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273. Two keys whose tonics are dissonant with one another 
are said to be unrelated; and if the tonics are a semitone apart, 
or are distant an augmented or diminished interval from each 
other, such keys are often spoken of as ‘‘remote.’’ Modulation 
to unrelated or remote keys will be dealt with later. 

274. If we examine two nearly releted major keys (¢.g., C 
and G, or C and F), we shall see that, excepting in one note, 
their diatonic scales are identical. ‘Thus, the only note which 
differs in the scales of C and G is F, and in the scales of C and 
F, B ($$ 47, 51). Therefore every common chord in the key 
of C which does not contain the note F also belongs to the key 
of G ; and every chord in the key of C which does not contain B 
belongs also to F. An examination of the table of the triads 
of C given in Ex. 62 will show us that there are four chords 
common to the keys of C and G, and that there are also four 
common to the keys of C and PF. 


275. If we now compare the major scale of C in Ex. 6 with 
the harmonic form of the relative minor (A minor) given in Ex. 
138, we shall see that here also (as said in § 210) all the notes 
of the scale are identical with one exception—G. ‘The key of 
A minor therefore, like G and F, contains four chords in com- 
mon with the key of C; and for this reason (though none of its 
chords, even though they look identical, are derived from the 
same generators ) a relative minor key is considered to be one of 
the nearly related keys to its relative major. Similarly, the 
relative minors of the dominant and subdominant keys, being so 
closely connected with their own relative majors, are regarded as 
aniong the nearly related keys to the tonic. We thus obtain the 
following table of nearly related keys, in which we place the 
sharper keys to the right and the flatter to the left of the tonic. 


Table of nearly related keys. 
F major. C Major. G major. 
D minor. A minor. E minor. 


270. If we take any minor key as a starting point, we shall 
get a similar series ; but with this difference, that nearly related 
minor keys have fewer notes, and therefore fewer chords, in 
common, than nearly related major keys. But the relations of 
their tonics to one another will be similar ; and the nearly related 
keys to A minor will therefore be: 


D minor A Minor E minor. 
F major. C major. G major. 


Putting the matter concisely and as a general rule, it may be 
said, that, the nearest related keys to any major key are its domt- 
nant and subdominant, and the relative minors of these three keys ; 
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and the nearest related keys to any minor key are tts dominant and 
subdominant minors, and the relative majors of these three keys. 

277. It should be noticed that two keys which are nearly 
related to one another never differ in their signature by more than 
one sharp or flat. For this reason tonic major and minor keys 
($ 212), in spite of their close harmonic connection, are not 
considered to be nearly related, but are included among keys in 
the second degree of relationship. 

278. A modulation to a nearly related key is effected by in- 
troducing a chord containing a note belonging to the new key, 
but foreign to that which we are leaving, and by following that 
chord by other chords defining and fixing the new key. ‘This 
last condition is essential, because xo single chord can ever define 
a key. Suppose, for instance, that we wish to modulate from C 
to G. Naturally we think of using the chord of D major 


( =) as being the dominant chord of the new key. But 


the introduction of this chord alone is quite insufficient ; for the 
same chord may also be the dominant of G minor, the tonic of 
D majer, the subdominant of A major, or the submediant of F 
minor; and it would be quite possible to foliow it by harmony 
in any of these keys. If we take the dominant 7th on D 
(adding CL to the above chord), we restrict our choice consider- 
ably; but this chord may still be either in G minor or G major, 
and only the context will show us which. To determine any 
key, at least two chords, and sometimes more, must be regarded 
in their relation to one another. 

279. It was said in § 163 that a common chord in its root 
position was not figured unless one of the notes required an 
accidental. In the case of a modulation without a change of 
key-signature, it would be needful to indicate the alteration of 
the third in the chord of the new dominant. Supposing the 
key of the piece to be C, and we are modulating to G by means 
of the chord of D major, as in the last paragraph, the D in the 


bass would be figured thus @@=s—=. (For the explanation of 


¢ ; 
the # without a figure at the side of it, see § 164.) If the 
modulation were effected by means of the dominant seventh of 


the new key, the bass note would be figured @—=s—. Similarly, 
7 


t 
if the modulation were to F major, it would be necessary to in- 
dicate the p to the B in the figuring, and so in other cases. 

280. A modulation can either be effected immediately— 
that is to say by introducing a characteristic chord of the new 
key directly after a chord characteristic of that which we are 
seaving—or it can be effected gradually—that is by interposing 
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between the characteristic chords of the two keys chords which 
are common to both. ‘The larger the number of ambiguous 
chords (that is chords which belong to both keys, and therefore 
leave the tonality doubtful) introduced, the more gradual will 
be the modulation. Let the student compare the following 
passages : 


Ex, 203, 
(2) 


Gre Vi alas eV ae Sia le G:V76 1 IV iS ae | 
The first bar and the last two of each passage are identical ; but 
at (a) the chord containing F 4 follows immediately on one 
containing Fg, while at (4) six ambiguous chords, belonging to 
both the keys of C and G, are seen before the new key is intro- 
duced at *. ‘The effect of the latter modulation is therefore 
smoother than that of the former. 

281. It will be seen that in marking the roots in the above 
example, the six ambiguous chords are all indicated as in the 
key of C, though they might also be regarded in their relation 
to G. ‘This is because a key once established can only be dis- 
established by the introduction of a note or notes foreign to 
itself. If it be thought desirable to mark the exact point of 
contact, so to speak of the two keys, the roots in the last four 
bars might have been indicated thus : 


Fix 204, ee 
C: = 


ei ake a ee Nes 
G: Ive¢ Gt V7 tl Tv wee 


‘The student should observe where these ambiguous chords occur ; 
but it would needlessly complicate the analysis to mark them for 
such a simple harmonic progression as that here shown. 

282. It must not be forgotten that every modulation, except 
between tonic major and minor keys, changes at least one of the 
primary notes; in considering which notes are best to double, 
the student must notice in what key the music is at the moment. 

283. In modulating from a major key to the supertonic minor 
it is necessary to avoid putting the dominant chords of the two 
keys too near one another. ‘This is because the dominant of the 
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first key is the subdominant of the second, and its chord would 
be a major chord on the subdominant of the minor key. If 
these two chords come next to one another we shall have the 
very unpleasant progression shown in Ex. 146. It is therefore 
usually advisable in making this modulation to introduce the 
minor sixth of the new key before introducing its leading note. 
This rule, however, does not apply when the tonic chord of the 
major key is immediately followed by the dominant chord of 
the minor. 


Ex, 205. 


Cra edie i 


Here we have no chord common to both keys, but only a note 
common to a chord in both keys. This is a case of frequent 
occurrence. 

284. If we compare any minor key with the minor keys of 
its dominant and subdominant, it will be seen that of all the 
diatonic triads there is only one in common to each pair of keys. 
For instance, the only chord common to C minor and G minor 
is the tonic chord of the former, while the only chord common to 
C minor and F minor is the tonic chord of the latter. Tor this 
reason, while the most frequent modulations for a major key are 
to the other nearly related major keys, a minor key most often 
modulates to one of the related major keys, either its relative 
major, with which it has four chords in common, or its submedi- 
ant major (the relative major of its subdominant), with which 
it has three. 

285. ‘The number of chords common to two nearly related 
keys is largely increased by the addition of chromatic chords, 
which will be treated of in subsequent chapters. But even with- 
out using these, considerable variety is possible, since the dia- 
tonic chords can be employed in their inversions as well as in 
their root positions. 

286. We shall now give some examples, from the works of 
the great masters, of modulation into nearly related keys, with 
such remarks as may help the student to understand the way in 
which they are managed. 

Ex, 206, HanveEL, Solomon. 


CON ES LER _(2)] I | (tea 
$y 6 (ge SE Se Sie! 
Pee eer oie wel L= 
| 
ald is4 Ss 
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This passage shows us at (1) a modulation to the dominant 
effected abruptly, by introducing C% immediately after CQ. 
From D the music modulates to E minor at (2) by taking the 
first inversion of the chord of © minor as the supertonic of D, 
and leaving it as the tonic of the new key, following it by a 
cadence in E minor, with the chord of the dominant seventh 
fixing the key ($ 241). On the repetition of the phrase, the 
passage is varied from the fifth bar as at (2). 


¥ 
a = a= = 5 == = | 
SF t 
SSS SS 
( 


ee Sie si hac 


oe 
= | 
Se ee 


The music now remains in D, coming to a full close in that key, 
and the return to G is made by flattening the leading note of D 
at x and thus making it the subdominant of G (§ 86). 

287. The following extract illustrates what was said in § 283 
with regard to the modulation to the supertonic minor key. 


jr eer eee 


SSS ere 


Here the modulation is effected by taking at the nith bar the 
supertonic chord of A and leaving it as the tonic chord of B 
minor. Let it be noticed that GY, the minor sixth of the new 
key, is introduced before A %, its leading note (§ 283). 

288. In the passage now to be given we find some other 
modulations. 


Ex, 208, BrerHoven. Sonata, Op. 14, No. 2. 
(1) — (2) (3) 
-—"5 me = “Str. ieee * @ o ASE eee 
— Ste 8-8 “He ie tt at — 
s o 2 i eee a 
SSeS: ee 


At (1) is a modulation to the key of F, the subdominant, by 
flattening the leading note of the key of C. At (2) the domi- 
nant of I’ is sharpened to become the leading note of its relative 
minor. From D minor the music returns to C at (3) by taking 
the first chord of the bar as the tonic of D minor and leaving it 
as the supertonic of C, thus reversing the process shown in Ex. 
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207. The seconc chord of this bar is a chromatic chord in the 
key of C, which will be explained later. 

289. A modulation from a major key to its mediant minor 
is usually made by treating the tonic chord of the first key as 
the submediant chord of the second, and following it accordingly, 
as below. 


Ex, 209, * AuBER. Masaniello. 


290. Our next illustrations show modulations from a minor 
tonic to the dominant minor (Ex. 210) and the subdominant 
minor (Ex. 211). The key is changed in each case at the 
third bar of the extract; at 21o by treating the previous tonic 
as a subdominant; and at 211 by the reverse process, the first 
inversion of the subdominant being here left as the first inversion 
of the new tonic. It should be mentioned that the AZ in the 
third bar of Ex. 211 is not a harmony note, but an auxiliary 
note. (See Chapter X.) 


MenbEtssoHn. ‘‘Im Herbst,’’ Op. 9, No. 5s. 


Ex, 211. Haypn. Sonata in A. 
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291. Our last example will show a modulation from a tonic 
minor to the relative major of its dominant minor—in this case 
from D minor to C major. ‘This modulation is not very com- 
mon, and in the present instance C major is quitted as soon as it 
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is entered. 
ScuuMaAnn. ‘‘ Nordisches Lied,’’ Op. 68. 
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The first chord of the second bar is taken as the tonic of D 
minor and quitted as supertonic of C major. ‘lhe second chord 
is a chromatic chord in the key of C, which will be spoken of in 
a later chapter; the third chord is part of the dominant eleventh 
of C, with which the student is not yet acquainted, and at the 
last chord of the bar, the music modulates to A minor. 


292. ‘Lhe general rule for modulating to a nearly related key 
which may be gathered from the examination of the extracts we 
have given is, that the modulation may be effected either by 
immediately altering one of the notes of the key we are leaving 
by means of an accidental, as in Exs. 206, 208, or by taking a 
chord common to both keys, and leaving it as a constituent of 
the new key, as in Exs. 207, 209, 210, 211, 212. All nearly 
related keys contain at least one chord in common. 


293. Another method of modulating consists of irregularly 
resolving the chord of the dominant seventh by making its third 
rise a tone, or fall a semitone or a tone, or its seventh rise a 
semitone. . An example of each procedure will make this clear. 


Hanpev. Hercules. 
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At * the third of the dominant seventh in G falls a chromatic 
semitone to the seventh of the dominant seventh in the subdom- 
inant key, which is followed by the tonic chord, to establish the 
key. ‘The irregular progression of the bass in the last two 
chords was spoken of in the last chapter (S$ 268). 
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ScHumann. Humoreske, Op. 20. 
ene a 


Ex, 214, $ - est 
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Here the third in the chord of the dominant seventh in B flat 
rises a tone to the third of the same chord in C minor, and the 
modulation is confirmed by the tonic chord of that key. In our 


next example Wacngr. Die Meistersinger. 
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the seventh in the chord of the dominant seventh of C rises a 
chromatic semitone, and becomes the leading note of the key of 
G, to which a modulation is made. The chord marked * is a 
dominant ninth in G, a chord which will be treated of later. 

294. There is yet one more point to be considered in the 
choice of modulations. As a general rule, a modulation to the 
dominant side of the tonic—that is, to a key containing more 
sharps, or fewer flats—is to be preferred, as a first modulation, 
to one to the subdominant side—that is, a key having more 
flats, or fewer sharps. ‘The reason of this is that the dominant 
is a subordinate key compared to the tonic, as also are all other 
keys with more sharps than itself. When, therefore, we modu- 
late into one of these keys, the tonic still maintains its position 
as the source whence the whole music springs. But the tonic 
itself is a subordinate note in keys having more flats than itself 
—e.g. C is the dominant of F, and the mediant of AP; and 
when we modulate into one of these keys the original tonic 
sinks into a secondary position. If, for instance, we modulate 
from C to F and make a long stay in the latter key, we shall 
when we return to C most likely get the mental impression, not 
of returning to the key of the tonic, but of going into a domi- 
nant key. For this reason the feeling of the key is much more 
readily disturbed and much sooner obliterated by a modulation 
to the flat side of the key than to the sharp side ‘This applies 
chiefly to major keys; in minor keys, owing to their more arti- 
ficial origin, greater freedom prevails, and the same disturbing 
effect is not so readily produced. 

295. In § 270 a Transition was defined as a passing modula- 
tion, Agee of not more than two chords. Some of the 
most natural, and frequently employed transitions are those in 
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which the new tonic chords are also chords in the previously 
established key. For instance, in Ex. 205 (§ 283,) the third 
chord is not only iin D minor, but also ii in C oe and if 
the music immediately returned to the latter key, we should 
really have only ove chord which was necessarily foreign to C. 
In that case, the chord of A major might be regarded as the 
dominant of the supertonic of C, Each common chord in the 
key of C can be thus attended by its own dominant; ¢.g. - 
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Here, strictly speaking, there is a transition in every bar; but, 
as the tonic chord following each new dominant is still a chord 
in the key of C, the mental effect of that tonality is never 
really lost. Such dominants we term TRANSITIONAL DOMINANTS, 
and in indicating the roots, it greatly simplifies our analysis, if 
we merely mark them in brackets, giving the following chord its 


root as in the already prevailing key. Thus we mark the roots 
in Ex. 216 thus: * 
Ex, 217, 


af Se SS SS 


CoS (RVD) ae Cry av) iii(F:V7) IV (G:V)_ V 


It must be clearly understood that this method can Ss be used 
when the tonic following the dominant chord is a chord of the 
already prevailing key. Uf it be uot, there are two chords (and 
not merely one,) actually foreign to the key, and we have a 
transition: ¢.g.: 


Ex, 218, SS Ee = 


D: Vv I Et: V 


These are not transitional dominants, because an first chords in 
the second and third bars are not in the key of C. It should be 
added that I'x. 216 must not be regarded as an average specimen 
of the employment of transitional dominants; they are seldom 
found, as there, in four or five consecutive bars; the passage 
Was written to illustrate the possibility of their employment on 
the various degrees of the scale. Single transitional dominants 
are, however, of constant occurrence. 


* There will be no confusion in the mind of the student between these 
bracketed roots and those employed to indicate derivatives (% 253), if it be 
remembered that the latter are always placed wader another root, while the 
transitional dominants stand in the same line with the rest. 
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296. When in two consecutive chords a note forming part 
of the first chord is chromatically altered to become a note of 
the second chord, it is frequently best to keep it in the same 
voice. ‘This is especially the case when the roots of the two 
chords are the same. 


Ex, 219, 


-—t 
Bad. Good. Good, 

The progression at (a) is called a False Relation. The 
note to be altered should therefore be kept in the same voice, as 
at (4). If this be done, no false relation occurs by another 
voice moving to the same note, as at (c). ‘The false relation is 
also not considered to exist when the altered note forms part of 
a fundamental discord. (§ 232). For instance in Ex. 206 (a) 
the first chord of the third bar has Cy in the bass, and the sec- 
ond has ce in the alto. But the latter is not objectionable, be- 
cause it forms part of a chord of the dominant seventh. Neither 
do the chromatic chords in a key (to be explained in a later” 
chapter) generally cause false relation, because the essence of 
false relation is the confusion or obscurity of key which it pro- 
duces, and chromatic chords, 7f properly treated, have not this 
effect. But even in this case, when the chromatic chord has the 
same root as the preceding or succeeding diatonic chord, the 
altered note should be kept in the same voice. False relation, 
moreover, has no bad effect when the third of the first chord is 
either the root or the fifth of the dominant chord of a new key. 


At (a) we can modulate from C major to A minor without bad 
effect because E, the third of the chord of C, is the root of the 
second chord. At (4) we proceed to D minor, the third of the 
chord of C being the fifth of the chord of A. It should be 
added that the interposition of one intermediate chord will mot 
destroy the effect of a bad false relation, ¢c.g., 
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There are few questions on which theorists differ more widely 
than that of false relation, many passing it over without notice ; 
and there is probably no rule to which there are so many ex- 
ceptions. Only experience will enable the student to know 
with certainty when an apparently false relation is objectionable, 
and when allowable. 


297. We now give a series of exercises on modulations. 
The student, if he notices the accidentals introduced, should 
have no difficulty in knowing into what keys the music modu- 
lates. In marking his roots, he must be careful to indicate every 
change of key ; and when the modulation is made by means of 
a chord common to the two keys, he should mark it in its rela- 
tion to both, as we have done in Ex. 204. 
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(Il) Andantino. 
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(IIL) Afederato. 
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(IV ) Moderato. 
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(V1) Andante. 
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(VUI ) Un poco allegro. 
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( IX ) : Pastorale. 
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(XIV) Double Chant. 


oe 


a 
(XV) Hymn Tune. 
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(XVi) Hymn Tune. 
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(XVII) Hymn Tune. 
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(XIX) Hymn Tune. 
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(XX) Hymn Tune. 
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298. Vhe student will now be able to attempt the harmoni- 
zation of chorals containing modulations; but before he pro- 
ceeds to do this, there are a few additional hints to be given 
him. The first refers to the cadences. We already know 
(§ 117,) that every piece of music must end with a full 
cadence ; but, were a full cadence introduced at the end of every 
phrase, the effect would be extremely monotonous. For the 
‘¢ middle cadences’’ it is therefore generally better to employ 
other forms, unless the music modulates, in which case a full 
cadence in the new key is allowable. Of the various middle 
cadences, one—the ‘‘ half cadence,’’ ending on the root posi- 
tion of the dominant chord,—has been already explained 
($ 178) ; there are two others which must now be briefly de- 
scribed. * 

299. If one, or both of the two final chords of a full 
cadence be inverted, instead of their being both in root-posi- 
tion, we have an INVERTED CADENCE. Of this there are several 
possible varieties ; among the most common are 

(a) With dominant chord inverted: Vé-I, V74-1, V7c-I, 

vil? d—I. 

(6) With tonic chord inverted: V—Id. 

(¢) With both chords inverted: V4é-Ié, Vc-Ié, V7e-1é, 

vii°d—Id, V7a-Id. 


* For fuller details on the subject of cadences, see COUNTERPOINT, Chap- 
ter XV. 
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(The student is advised to write these progressions in four 
parts in various keys. He must remember that the tonic chord 
should in each case come upon an accented beat. ) 


300. If the dominant, as the penultimate chord in a cadence, 
be followed by ay other chord than the tonic, we have an INTER- 
RUPTED CADENCE. Almost any chord is possible after the domi- 
nant; but by far the most frequently used form, and the only 
one with which the student need at present trouble himself is 
V—vi (VI in a minor key.) An example of this cadence will 
be seen in S242) Ex. 165. 

301. In simple pieces of regular construction, the cadences 
will mostly be found at every fourth bar in duple or triple, and 
in every second bar in quadruple time. In the melodies now to 
be given, the position of the cadences, whenever they are irreg- 
ular, will be indicated by a pause (~*~) placed over the last note. 

302. The key to which a modulation is to be made can 
sometimes be determined by the accidentals seen in the melody ; 
but it is also possible for a modulation to be zmplied, without 
such accidentals, by the form of the melody itself. Full infor- 
mation on this point will be found in Chapter XVI of Counter- 
point; it will suffice to say now that if a phrase ends with the 
descent from leading-note through submediant to dominant, e.g. 


bx 100 Fee ee ae 


a modulation to the dominant—in this case with a ‘‘ feminine 
ending,’’ that is, an ending on an unaccented note—is generally 
implied ; while if a phrase ends with the descent from the lead- 
ing note to the submediant,— 


ns 


it mostly indicates a modulation to the relative minor key. 


303. In order not to unduly increase the bulk of this volume, 
we shall in future, instead of giving melodies to be harmonized, 
refer the student to the large collection to be found in Additional 
exercises to Counterpoint.* For his present work, we select the 
following from among the fifty Chorals given on pages to to 19 
of that book. We have not chosen any which contain auxiliary 


or passing notes, the treatment of which will be explained in the 
next chapter. 


CHORALS TO BE HARMONIZED: 
= 
Nos. 3> 5, 7, 10, 13, 16, 20, 25, 27, 39,33, 42, 46. 


* Published by Augener & Co. 
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CHAPTER X. 


UNESSENTIAL DISCORDS (1)-—AUXILIARY NOTES, PASSING NOTES, 
AND ANTICIPATIONS. 


304. In explaining the various examples quoted from the 
works of the great masters to illustrate the chords already 
treated of, it has sometimes been needful to mention that some 
of the notes in the extracts were not notes of the harmony, but 
auxiliary or passing notes. It is now time to show the nature 
of such notes. 


305. An AuxiLiary NOTE is a note preceding or following a 
note of the harmony at a distance of a second above or below. 
As all seconds are discords, the auxiliary note will always be 
dissonant to at least a part of the chord with which it is sounded ; 
but, as it is not itself an essential part of the chord, like the dis- 
sonant sevenths treated of in Chapter VIII, it is called an wn- 
essential discord. 


306. An auxiliary note is frequently taken, and (excepting 
in certain cases to be specified presently) should always be left, 
by step of a second. It may occur on either a stronger or a 
weaker accent than the harmony note to which it belongs, and 
it may be at a distance from that harmony note of either a tone 
or a diatonic semitone above or below. 


307. When an auxiliary note is adove the harmony note, it 
should be the next note of the diatonic scale of the key in which 
the music is, whether that note be a tone or a semitone above ; 
but if it be de/ow the harmony note, it should be a semitone 
below it, unless such harmony note be the major third of a chord, 
in which case the auxiliary note may be either a tone or a semi- 
tone below it. 

Ex, 224, 
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At (a) are shown auxiliary notes above the harmony notes, and 
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at (@) they are given below. In this example they are both 
taken and left by step; but we shall see many cases later in the 
chapter in which they are taken by leap.* 

308. At (6) of the example just given will be seen the 
notes CZ and D# in the key of C. If we look at the chromatic 
scale of C, given in Ex. 6 (Chapter I), we shall find D? and E? 
given as the notes lying respectively between C and D, and D ~ 
and E, as chromatic notes. When later in this volume we treat 
of chromatic chords in the key, we shall show that Db and EP 
are really the notes employed for chromatic harmony ( Chapter 
XV). We cannot therefore also have their enharmonics with- 
out getting more than twelve notes into the key. But though 
Cgand D¥ cannot be used as harmony notes in C, they may 
be used as awxziary notes below D and E. ‘The restriction of a 
key to twelve notes applies only to notes of the harmony. 
Similarly G# and Ag can be used as auxiliary notes below A 
and B respectively. 

309. Auxiliary notes may be taken in more than one part of 
the harmony simultaneously, prowded that characteristic notes of 
the harmony remain tn some of the parts. 

Ex, 225, 
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At (@) is the chord of C major. At (4) an auxiliary note is 
added in the treble, at (c) in the alto, and at (@) in the bass. 
In each case the chord remains the chord of C. If auxiliary 
notes are taken in treble and alto together, as at (¢), the C in 
the bass still preserves the feeling of the chord, as do the E in 
the alto of (/) and the C in the treble of (¢). But if all three 
auxiliary notes are taken together, as at (4), the feeling of the 


* The rule given in this paragraph is almost universally observed by 
modern composers. Bach, however, frequently adheres to the diatonic scale 
for an auxiliary note below, as well as above the harmony note, as in the two 
following fugue subjects from the “‘ Wohltemperirte Clavier.’ 


a oe a 
esas ieee nae eee eee 
+ 
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Tn both these passages a modern composer would have unquestionably 
written the auxiliary notes a semitone, and not a tone, below the dominant. 
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chord of C is gone, and we have instead of it the second inver- 
sion of the dominant seventh on G. The notes D, F, and B are 
no longer auxiliary, but harmony notes, and the chord is a 
‘« passing chord.’’ 


310. PassinG Cuorbs are those in which all the notes, or 
at least enough of them to remove the impression of the previous 
harmony, are approached and Jeft by step. They are of two 
kinds, —those in which the resulting combination of auxiliary 
notes gives a chord which might be an independent chord, as at 
(4) above, and those in which the resulting chord could either 
not be used at all, or would have a different resolution. We 
shall give examples of this kind presently ($ 320). With 
regard to the first kind, it is impossible to give a hard and fast 
rule as to when it should be so considered ; this largely depends 
on the length of the chord and its position in the bar. If in 
the example just given the chords were mostly moving in minims 
or semibreves, it would be best to regard the second chord of (/) 
as a passing chord ; if the time were slower, and the harmony 
changed at each crotchet, the chord should be treated as an 
independent chord, and marked V7e. Passing chords are in- 
dicated in analysis by the letters ‘‘ P. C.’’ 

gir. It was said in § 307 that the auxiliary note below a 
major third might be either a tone or a semitone below it. If, 
bowever, the fifth of the chord have also an auxiliary note below 
it, which will be at the distance of a semitone, the auxiliary 
note of the third must also be a semitone below. 


\oeetiee | : 
Bx. 226, igo oo 


312. Let the student now examine the auxiliary notes that 
have been met with in some of our examples. At Ex. 159, 
in the second bar, the second quaver, C, is an auxiliary note to 
D taken and left by step. At Ex. 176 the Ein bar r is an 
auxiliary note to F, taken by leap and left by step. In Ex. 
182 the B 4s in the first bar and C $s in the second are auxiliary 
notes to C and D respectively. Similarly the upper note of any 
shake and the upper and lower notes of any turn are always 
auxiliary notes. In Ex. 211 in the third bar the Ag is an 
accented auxiliary note, taken by leap of a third and left by 
step. 

313. There are two cases in which an auxiliary note can be 
quitted by leap of a third, instead of by step. Such a note, if 
taken by step of a second from a harmony note, may, instead 
of returning direct to that note, leap a third to another auxiliary 
note on the opposite side provided that this second note return 
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at once to the harmony note from which the first moved, and 
which lies between the two auxiliary notes. 
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wo auxiliary notes used in this manner are usually called 
changing notes. An excellent example of them in two parts 
will be found in Handel’s chorus ‘‘ For unto us a child is born.’’ 


Hanpet. Messiah 


Ex, 228, 


This extract also furnishes an excellent illustration of auxiliary 
notes a tone below the third of the chord, and a semitone below 
the root and fifth. In the third crotchet of the second bar is an 
auxiliary note a tone, instead of a semitone below the root. 
Such diatonic progressions were more common in the 18th 
century than now. (Compare note to § 307. ) 

314. The second case in which an auxiliary note may be 
quitted by leap is when the harmony notes are a second apart, 
and the first note moves a second to an auxiliary note on the 
opposite side to the next harmony note, to which it then leaps a 
third. ‘This progression is much more common when the step 
is. upward and the leap downward than in the reverse direction. 
Such notes may be called ‘‘single changing notes.”’ 


Mozarr. Rondo in A minor. 
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Here the harmonic progression is evidently a: ic V7 i. The 
C in the first chord rises to D, and then falls a third to B. In 
the following passage, 

Haypn. 2nd Mass. 
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Ex, 230, 
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we have a series of similar notes in quick time. The very rare 


etc 
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On 


converse case—the falling second and rising third— 


H. Lawes.—Song, “‘ While I listen to thy voice,”’ 
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is quoted from Hullah’s ‘‘ Transition Period of Musical History.” 
315. There is no restriction as to /aking auxiliary notes by 
leap, though there is as to /eaving them. When the notes of a 
chord are “faken in succession, it is not uncommon to find each 
note preceded by an auxiliary note. The latter may be either 
on the accented or the unaccented part of the beat. 


Ex. 231, 
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We have marked the roots here, because it gives us occasion to 
point out that, in analyzing the harmony, no account is to be 
taken of auxiliary or passing notes, because they are unessential 
discords (§ 305). At the third and fourth bars of this passage 
are seen accented, and at the seventh and eighth unaccented 
auxiliary notes to each note of the tonic chord. 

316. When an auxiliary note, proceeding by step from a 
harmony note, moves to another note of the harmony, either of 
the same or the following chord, instead of returning to the 
first one, it is called a Passinc Nore. ‘These notes, excepting 
in chromatic passages, are almost invariably taken according to 
the diatonic scale of the passage in which they occur. For in- 
stance, in the chord of C an auxiliary note below G would be 


F # ($ 307) 


ee 
a 


But if, instead of returning to G the auxiliary note proceeds to 
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EK, it then becomes a fass’ng note; and, if the music at the 
time were in the key of C, and not of G, this passing note 
must be F g and not F 3. 


+ 


Not} | 


Ex, 234 rai = = || 
xy ' Z = 
eae = 

317. In the minor key, in order to avoid the interval of the 
augmented second between the sixth and seventh degrees of the 
scale, it is customary to use for passing notes the two melodic 
forms of the scale given in Exs. 132, 134, imstead of the 
harmonic form given in Ex. 138. Therefore in passing from 
the dominant to the leading note of the minor key, or in the 
reverse direction from leading note to dominant, the mayor sixth 
of the key is mostly taken as the passing note. 


* 
pons [Sie See ag ee | 
3 z im a- re 


Similarly, in passing from submediant to tonic, or from tonic to 
submediant, the minor seventh of the scale will be used. 


=e. pats ek 
Ex, 230, fee 2 oe -—}|} gpa eo = 
Sia 

i ol 


Why 
\ 


e ; 
; | 
It is posszb/e in both these cases to employ the harmonic form of 
the scale ; but this is very unusual. 

318. If the two harmony notes are a fourth apart, as, for 
instance, in rising from the fifth to the root of a chord, there 
will evidently be two passing notes between them. 


eX 
Ex. 287, | 
a 
| ] 
A second passing note should never return to the first, even 
though by a change of the harmony the first may have become 
au harmony note. 
Bad. 


Ex, 238, ieee 


| S 

( 
but the second note must proceed in the same direction till it 
reaches the next note of the first chord, which may or may not 
have become a note of a different chord. 


Good. 
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If two passing notes follow one another in rising from the fifth 
to the root of the tonic chord in a minor key, or in falling from 
the root to the fifth, it is usual to employ the me/odic forms of 
the minor scale, as in Exs. 235, 236, with the major sixth and 
seventh in ascending, and the minor seventh and sixth in de- 
scending. 


OK 


Ex, 240, Foams 
oS 
ee 


319. Chromatic notes, as well as diatonic, may be used as 
passing notes; but if a chromatic note has been introduced it is 
best to continue the progression by semitones until the next 
harmony note is reached. 


Bx, 241, es Hel 
eg =. 2 aa 


In this example the chromatic notes are written as C$ and D¢, 
not as DP and EP (See § 308.) This is because they are 
moving upwards ; if they were descending, it would have been 
better to write them as flats. This point will be more fully 
explained later. 

320. Passing notes may be taken in more than one part of 
the harmony by contrary motion from a harmony note, and con- 
tinue by contrary motion, and always by step, until another 
consonant chord is reached ; ¢. ¢.— 


Bx, 242. 


(a) Osi $337 


eK 
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It is progressions of this kind that cause the second kind of 
passing chords spoken of in § 310. Some of these chords 
could be used as independent discords; but it would be im- 
possible in that case to follow them as they are here followed, (we 
will not say ‘‘resolved.’’) In the last four chords of (4) will 
be seen the progression V7@ vie vii°d I, which we met with 
(§ 264,) in the rare resolution of V7d on vic; the student will 
now understand why, in explaining the progression, vi¢ was 
spoken of as having the character of a passing chord. 

321. The only case in which a passing note may be quitted 
by leap is when the two harmony notes which it connects are at 
a distance of a third apart, and the passing note instead of 
going direct to the second harmony note, leaps 2 third to the 
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other side of it, and then returns. 


Bx, 243, to _— = iy 


—Z = 


This is another variety of the ‘‘ changing notes’’ mentioned in 
§ 313.* 

322. We will now, as with the auxiliary notes, refer to the 
passing notes in some of the extracts quoted in previous para- 
graphs. In Ex. 110 we see on the last quaver of the second 
bar an example of an accented passing note, E. A still more 
striking example is shown in Ex. 121, where the GZ at the be 
ginning of the second bar is not only a pen note on the 
first beat of the bar, but is of greater value than the harmony 
notes which precede and follow it. ‘he two pate quoted from 
Handel in Ex. 136 are instructive, because though they contain 
exactly the same notes, the passing notes are different, as they 
are differently accompanied, In the first aes Sak Bay Oe and 
E 4 are passing notes, and in the second C, A, F#,and E4. At 
Ex. 141 (4) the second quaver of the bar, C, is an cee 
passing note; and at Ex. zor the quaver B is an accented 
passing note. In Ex. 232 accented passing notes are seen in 
the second bar. and unaccented in the fifth and sixth. 


323. It is important to notice that auxiliary and passing 
notes cannot make ‘* false relation’’ (§ 296), and that even the 
interval of the diminished octave may be sometimes used with 
very fine effect. One of the best known and most beautiful 
examples is seen in the ‘‘ Recordare’’ of Mozart’s Requiem: 


Mozarr. Requiem. 


Ex, 244, 


bd BJ dtd | dg a te 
Bhool, ieee 


here the effect of the B? in the soprano against the Bf in the 
bass is most poignant and striking. 


324. A curious example of an auxiliary note in the bass at 
the distance of a diminished octave from the harmony note is 


* Some exceptional progressions of auxiliary notes will be shown later in 
this chapter; but these do not invalidate the generai rules here given. 
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found in one of Bach’s Church Cantatas. 


** Herr Gott, dich loben alle wir, 


Here the effect is much harsher than in the passage from Mozart 
just quoted, and the extract is not given for the student’s 
imitation, but to show its harmonic possibility. 


325. Besides the two kinds of auxiliary notes already spoker 
of, there isa third species somewhat resembling them, though 
possessing features of its own. Sometimes one or more parts 
of the harmony proceed prematurely to their notes in the next 
chord, while the others remain. This effect is known as ar: 
ANTICIPATION. 


HaANvEL. Messiah. 


| cD S| 
| i {| 
ee 


~ 
“*Gieb dich zufrieden,’’ 
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In Ex. 246 the root of the final chord is anticipated in the 
treble ; and in Ex. 247, both root and third are anticipated. 
In Ex. 193 we see in the final cadence the anticipation of the 
complete chord of the tonic. It is in cadences such as these 
that anticipations are most frequently to be seen; but they are 
also employed in other ways :—e.g. 
J.S. Bacw. 4th Partita. 
eae a aS Be 
ge See eter er ee 


—_ 


IDE it Vv Wa gs a NG Me NY 


Ex, 248, . PA aS a an 3 rn 
5 gs 222 Seer ae a 


Here we have marked the roots, to show the points at which the 
harmony changes; the ‘A’ over the notes of the melody 
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indicates an anticipation. In our next example, 


Weser. Sonatain AD. 


Ex, 249, ( 


not only harmony notes but passing notes are anticipated. 
326. Occasionally, though rarely, a note is anticipated in one 
voice, and then taken in another, as in the following examples : 


Bacn. Cantata —‘ Es ist dir gesagt.” 


Ex, 250. 


Ex, 251, ¢ 


In Ex. 250, the note E of the alto in the third crotchet of the 
bar is anticipated in the treble; and in Ex. 251 the first quaver 
in the third bar of the bass is similarly treated. 

327. We will now briefly summarize the laws for the employ- 
ment of auxiliary and passing notes. 

I. Auxiliary notes may be taken either above or below a 
harmony note. They can either be taken by step, in which 
case they must be preceded by the same harmony note which 
follows them, or by leap from a different harmony note. 

II. Passing notes can be introduced between any two har- 
mony notes which are a third apart. If the two liarmony notes 
be a fourth apart, and are the root and fifth of the same chord, 
two consecutive passing notes can be employed, in which case the 
second may never return to the first (§ 318). 


III. Changing notes ($ 313,) can be used either when the 
same harmony note is repeated, or when the second harmony 
note is a third above or below the first. 

IV. A single changing note (§ 314,) had better be only 
employed when the harmony note which follows it is at the dis- 
tance of a second de/ow that which precedes it. The converse 
progression (see Ex. 231,) can very seldom be employed with 
good effect. 
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328. Exceptional treatment of auxiliary notes is sometimes 
found in the works of the great masters. The following passages 
must be looked upon as licenc es, as they cannot be explained by 
any of the rules given in this chapter. ‘They are therefore not 
recommended for imitation. Bre, Le eatin 


Hanpvev. Athalia 


s et 

eee 
Ex, 254, 

eee Pe ef @_ 
ee ee ee 

Moz arr. Symphony in Eb, 

es — S ff wet: = 

25553 ioe SSE 

oo o——E_ SS, 
Serer riers 


At Exs. 252, 253 will te seen carialiiney 08 notes es leaping a fourth 
and a diminished fifth, instead of a third, to the harmony note. 
At Ex. 253 we also have an excellent example of the anticipa- 
tions poses of in § 325. The note D at the end of the first 
bar of Ex. 254 is Cleatly an auxiliary note, because the harmony 
is defined as hs that of the common chord of F by the arpeggio 
in the bass. (See § § 228.) Here the auxiliary note leaps a sixth, 
while at Ex. 255 it leaps a fifth. The F in this last example 
may also be considered as an anticipation of the implied harmony 
of the following chord (the dominant seventh), and would thus 
present some analogy to Ex. 251. ‘The student will do well to 
conform to the rules we have given till he has gained sufficient 
experience to know when they may be safely relaxed. 

329. Though we have given rules for the treatment of auxil- 
iary notes, it is impossible to give similar rules as to when and 
where they should be introduced. ‘This is a matter entirely at 
the discretion of the composer. We therefore do not give any 
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special exercises for such notes; in his future work the student 
can employ auxiliary and passing notes whenever he thinks it 
advisable. Excepting occasionally with accented auxiliary notes, 
they are hardly ever indicated in the figured bass, nor (as re- 
marked in § 315,) is any notice taken of them in marking the 
roots. If the passing notes are in the bass, this is shown by a 
line continued under them from the preceding harmony note, 
as will be seen in our next example (Ex. 256). If this rote have 
no figure under it, but only a line, it signifies the root position 
of a triad. (See bars 7 and 8 of the next example.) But 
there is one hint which may help the learner, when harmonizing 
a melody, to determine which notes it is expedient to treat as 
auxiliary notes. In most melodies, chorals, etc., of the simple 
kind that he will at present have to harmonize, there is generally 
some uniform rate of what we may term harmonic pulsation,— 
7.c., that, excepting on the last note of a phrase or sentence, 
the harmony will mostly change at a regular rate—on each 
crotchet or minim, as the case may be. If two notes of half 
the value of the standard—two crotchets, if the harmony move 
in minims, two quavers if it move in crotchets, etc.—are found 
on adjacent degrees of the scale, it will be generally better to 
treat one of the two as an auxiliary or passing note than to give 
a separate chord to each. 

330. This principle will be best shown by practical illustra- 
tion. We will therefore take a melody from the Additional 
Exercises to Counterpoint, which contains passing notes, and 
harmonize it, introducing passing notes in the other voices. In 
our analysis, auxiliary, passing, and changing notes will be 
marked respectively ‘a.n.,’ ‘p.n.” and ‘c.n.’ We take the 
choral ‘‘ Nun ruhen alle Walder’’ (p. 12, No. XIV). 

Ex, 256, pn, 


pn. 
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We have numbered the bars, for reference. In the first and 
second bars are seen passing notes in the treble; and in the 
third bar are auxiliary and passing notes in bass and tenor. ‘The 
cadence in bar 4 may be regarded as a moduletion into I flat ; 
we have marked the second chord as a transitional dominant (§ 
295, ) because it is the ody chord which cannot be regarded as 
possibly in A flat. In the bass of bar 5 are seen single changing 
notes in the first half of the bar; on the second quaver of this 
bar the auxiliary notes in the bass and alto give IV as a ‘passing 
chord’’ (§ 310). Another passing chord is found at the sixth 
quaver of bar 7. In bar 11 we have marked the }* in the tenor 
as an auxiliary note, rather than the following G as a passing 
note, because the former would nave given the progression ii—I, 
which is bad (§ 195). It should be noticed that I, being an 
accented auxiliary note, is indicated in the figuring. We might 
have considered that there were two chords (ii. vii°d,) here ; 
but as the harmony moves in crotchets, it is better to regard F 
as an auxiliary note. A similar case is seen in bar 12, when the 
D of the alto, a passing note, changes V into V7. Such a sey- 
enth, when of small value, is called a ‘‘ passing seventh,’’ and 
may be marked ‘‘p. 7.’’ 

331. It will not always be necessary, nor even advisable, 
to introduce so many auxiliary notes as we have done in this 
choral,—we have purposely used them freely, to give the student 
examples of many different ways in which they could be employed. 
We will now conclude this chapter with an example of a melody 
in which it will be well to treat several of the noces as accented 
auxiliary and passing notes. Instead of harmonizing it in full, 
we give merely the melody, indicating beneath it the roots of the 
bass. The student should write it out in full for himself. We 
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select for our example the old English air ‘‘ The Bailiff's Daughter 
of Islington’’ (4dd. Exs. to Counterpoint, p. 20, No. 111.) 


see 7 P-7 c.n. cn. p.n 
s Sa ee de 
on hg SS Ts aS a | 
I me Ts Vb I V7 it I 
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The harmonization given here is very simple; we need only say 
that in the fourth bar we have marked three chords under the 
dotted minim, to keep the flow of crotchets unbroken. 


332. The student will now be ready to begin the harmoni- 
zation of melodies containing auxiliary notes. Of these he will 
find a large collection in the Additional Exercises to Counter- 
point. He should in the first instance select (or his teacher 
should select for him, ) simple chorals and such melodies as are 
not too elaborate and florid. If the theme selected contain 
many notes of short value (¢.g., No. X on p. 22, or No. XX on 
Pp. 37,) it would be a grave mistake to put a separate chord to 
each note. If two such notes are a second apart, one of the 
two had better be treated as an auxiliary or passing note ; if they 
are more than a second apart, and the first is accented, they 
should be considered as two notes of the same chord. We ad- 
vise the student to plan out his harmony, and to sketch in his 
bass—subject, of course, to possible subsequent alteration—Defore 
filling in his middle parts. He can introduce auxiliary and pass- 
ing notes wherever he thinks it advisable ; but he must remem- 
ber always to take care that such notes do not make consecutive 
fifths or octaves with the harmony notes that immediately precede 
ur follow them. 
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CHEAP TER: XT. 
UNESSENTIAL DISCORDS (I])—-SUSPENSIONS. 


333. Of the unessential discords treated of in the last chap- 
ter, the auxiliary and passing notes are used to connect two 
chords of neither of which they are component parts ; the more 
rarely used anticipations are notes of the harmony that follows, 
but not of that which precedes them. We have now to speak 
of another class of unessential discords, in which the dissonant 
note is a note not of the following, but of the preceding chord. 
Such discords are called SusPENSIONS. 

334. A suspension may be very simply defined as a note of 
one chord held over another of which tt forms no part. ‘The 
sounding of such a note as a nove of a chord is called the prepa- 
ration of the suspension ; the holding of the note over the fol- 
lowing chord, to which it does not belong, is the suspension 
itself; and the ultimate progression of the suspended note to its 
place in the chord is called its resolution.** 

335. The general rules governing the treatment of suspensions 
are extremely simple. It will be convenient first to enunciate 
them as clearly as possible, and then to give examples enforcing 
the rules from the works of the great masters. 

336. I. Any note of one chord may be suspended over the 
following chord, provided that it is able to move by step of a 
second upward or downward to one of the notes of that chord. 
For example— 


(a) ~~ | i>, a es | al 
fe | ef -S SEE =o 
Ne ee See eee Se 
ee = = = 
ma aga Ve 1 ee 


at (a) the D of the first chord is held over the chord of C, and 
moves down by step to the octave of the root ; and (A) it rises 
by step to the third of the chord. But at (¢) there is no sus- 
pension ; because the D is a note of the second chord, and 
moves by leap of a third; besides which a suspension cannot 
form a part of the chord over which it is held. (§ 334.) The 
suspension is indicated by ‘‘S.”’ 

337. The figuring of suspensions will be explained later ; we 
stop here, before giving further rules, to remark that, being 


* Evidently a suspension cannot be prepared by a passing note, for that 
would not be a note of the preceding chord. 
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unessential discords, they are not indicated in marking the 
roots; the true nature of the chord is seen when the suspension 
is resolved. We now proceed with our rules. 

338. Il. The preparation of a suspension (that is, the sound- 
ing in the preceding chord of a note to be suspended) must be 
in the same voice with the suspension itself. This is shown at 
(a) and (é) of Ex. 258. But if the D in those examples were 
not prepared in the same voice, ¢.g.— 


bs in SEE =| 
i= os 


the second note would be not a suspension, but an accented 
auxiliary note. 


339. LU. The suspension must always be on an accented 
beat of a bar (in triple time, either the first or second beat—see 
§ 189, note) ; the suspended note may be either tied or repeated ; 
and the resolution of the suspension must be on a less strongly 
accented beat than the suspension itself. 


340. IV. If the suspension be tied to its preparation, the 
latter should be of at least equal length with the suspension ; it 
may be longer, but it should not be shorter. When the sus- 
pended note is sounded again, this rule is not so strictly 
observed ; Oe HANDEL. Samson. 


Bees LOO PE 
eS 
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Here the B flat in the second chord is not a part of the domi- 
nant triad; it isa suspension, of the value of a dotted minim ; 
but its preparation is only a crotchet. Occasional exceptions 
from this general rule are to be found, as in the following passage— 


BerTHOoveN. Mass in D. 


Fx, 261, 


where a suspended crotchet is prepared by a quaver, but the 
student is advised to adhere strictly to the rule here given. 


341. V. The note on which a suspension resolves may be 
sounded at a distance of at least an octave below the suspension ; 
but should not be heard above it, excepting when it is approached 
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by step, and in contrary motion ; e.g. 
(a2) Not good. (6) Good. 


Ex, va a aoe = ase ae =] 
ie Sig ie i 
This exception is illustrated in Ex. ae where the D in the 


upper part, on which the suspended E in the middle of the 
harmony resolves, is approached from C. 


342. VI. As a suspension is only a temporary substitute for 
the harmony note which follows it, a progression which would 
be incorrect without a suspension is not justified thereby. 


For example, 
eS (Z)} 
pen ise py tet rey 


the suspension (@) Pee the same consecutive octaves as are 
seen at (c); and (4) the same consecutive fifths as at (2). 
This rule, however, is not always strictly observed by the old 
masters in the case of fifths, where the progression is less un- 
pleasing than with the octaves. 


(6) | 


ere oe 


aaa amas 


Ex, 264, ( 


If the suspensions are omitted here, we have clearly consecutive 
fifths between the two upper parts ; but the effect of the passage 
is quite unobjectionable. 

343. VI. A suspension always resolves on the chord over 
which it is suspended; but it is by no means unusual for the 
chord to change its position on the resolution of the suspension, 
as in the following example : 

Bacu. Matthaus Passion. 


Here the G in the last bar of the alto is a ninth eee 2 over 
the root position of the chord of F minor. At the moment of 
resolution the bass goes to A flat, and the suspension is resolved 
on the first inversion of the same chord. ‘The student will 
hardly need to be reminded that G and B in the bass are passing 
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notes. But if the root of the chord changes at the moment of 
resolution, the preceding chord is not really a suspension. 

344. It was said just now (§ 336) that any note of a chord 
can be suspended over the next chord, provided it can move by 
step to a note of that chord. But to this general rule there are 
certain practical limitations. 

Bx, 266, S 

(2) 1 


(a eaisiesiet ci: ela 
be: Sse == se ee 


At a thie ninth, an at (6) = Reed are en over 
the root of the chord. Observe that D is here spoken of asa 
ninth, and not as a second above the root, because a suspended 
ninth resolving downwards may never be at a distance of a sec- 
ond from the root; otherwise its resolution gives the forbidden 
progression (§ 81,) from a second to a unison. At (c) the 
fourth is suspended over the third; and at (@) we suspend the 
second (which can now really be one, ) over the third. At (e) 
and (/) we see the sixth and the fourth suspended over the fifth 
of the chord. ‘The upward moving suspensions at (@) and (/) 
are rare ; that at (4) is somewhat more common ; but in general 
suspensions resolving downwards are far more frequently used 
than those resolving upwards. 

345. The practical limitations of which we spoke just now 
are seen as soon as we try to make a suspension over any of the 
dissonant notes of a fundamental chord. ‘The note above the 
seventh is the root, and the note below it (as we shall learn 
later, ) is the thirteenth of the chord ; similarly, the notes above 
and below the ninth are the third and root, above and below the 
eleventh, the fifth and third, and above and below the thirteenth, 
the seventh and fifth. All these are notes of the chord; anda 
suspension has been already defined (§ 334,) as a note of one 
chord held over another of which tt forms no part. In practice. 
therefore, the only notes over which suspensions can be held are 
the notes of a triad—the root, third, and fifth. 


346. In § 175 it was said that the rules given for finding the 
root of a chord from the figured bass (§ 174, ) needed modifica- 
tion in the case of suspensions; we must now show the nature 
of these modifications. At (a) in Ex. 266, the 9 under C 
would appear to indicate that we have here a chord of the ninth. 
But when in the next chapter we treat of these chords, we shall 
find that the root position of a chord of the ninth will be ac- 
companied by the minor seventh ; the absence of that note here 
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proves the D to be a suspension. At (4) the 7 cannot possibly 
be a chord of the seventh; for no chord of the seventh can 
resolve upon its own root (Ch. ViII). At (c) the figure 4 cannot 
show that F is the root, for the G is not a part of the chord of 
I; neither, for a similar reason, can 2 at (@) indicate D as the 
root; for neither C nor G form part of the chord of D. The 
suspension 6 5 at (¢) is ambiguous, for the progression might 
possibly be vid |; for this reason this suspension is less frequently 
employed than others. A good rule for the guidance of the 
student will be the following : 

Whenever two figures next to one another (9 8, 4 3, 2 3, 
etc.) are found under the same bass note, “re second of the two 
being a consonance, the first of che two will indicate a suspension, 
in the absence of positive proof to the contrary. 

347. The student will see what is meant by this qualifying 
clause, if we vary Ex. 266 (a). 


Here the addition of B> changes the suspension into a genuine 
dominant ninth in the key of F. But 9g 8 alone will show a 
suspension. 

348. ‘he suspensions shown in Ex. 266 can be taken in 
their inversions. We first give the inversions of 9g 8. 


S iS) 
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It will be seen that the figurings of the inversions (a) (8) and 
(c) are identical with those of the chord of the seventh and its 
first and third inversions. But the student need never make a 
mistake if he will notice the chord by which each ts followed. 


As to (@) there can be no mistake. A 7 followed by 6, a : fol- 
lowed by and a Z with both these notes remaining stationary 


over the following bass note, always show inversions of a 9 8 
suspension. ‘Therefore the 7 must not be accompanied by the 
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fifth, the S by the third, nor the 4 hy the sixth, these notes 


being no part of the chord over which the suspension is held. 
349. If the student has accustomed himself to mark the 

roots before filling up his harmonies from the figured bass, he 

will be able to identify these suspensions without any difficulty. 


Supposing that in Ex. 268 he has marked the 7, e and _ as 


chords of the seventh, they would be respectively iii7, 11174, and 
iii7d in the key of C. We shall learn later that these chords 
are all possible, but that their treatment would be different. 

350. We will now show the inversions of the 4 3 suspension 
seen at Ex. 266 (c) 


wos =! DEN 
el Ps St 
Ex, 269, | = =, = 
Crees Eee ea as 
9 8 z 6 4 5 os 
Oars Uae a eee 
(V7c) 


This example requires no explanation ; we will only remark that 
the figuring of these inversions, being different from any which 
the student has yet met, will cause no risk of confusion, as in 
the case of the inversions of the g 8. 


351. Like the chord of the seventh (S$ 237- 239), a suspen- 
sion can have an ornamental resolution. ‘This is effected by 
giving the suspended note only half its proper length, and inter- 
posing between it and the note of its resolution either a note of 


the chord taken by es or leap, 


ne 0 fe ie eee == ae 25 


or notes of chore value, w ick may be cae harmony notes or 
a mixture of these with auxiliary notes, the latter being of course 
subject to the rules given in Chapter X. 


(Aj) (4) Les | =| foie ss ike 
nm {ge ae aeays Pasa ey 
%, Gen x a ao ai 


The resolutions at (@) and () are very common; that at (c) 
is rarer, and less advisable. In example (4) it must be remarked 
that although the suspension takes the note of its resolution, C, 
on the second crotchet of the bar, this is not counted as its 
actual resolution, because it does not remain there. If after 
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tlescending to C we had returned to D for the second quaver, 


- Sel Siete 
Ex, 272. ay———— =e = == 
— 


| 

the progression would have been monotonous and weak. 

352. Occasionally in the case of an ornamental resolution of 
a suspension, the preparation of the suspension will be only of 
the same length as the suspenseon without its ornamentation. 
Though examples of this are not infrequent, the method is not 
recommended for the student’s imitation. 

353. We shall now give a series of examples illustrating the 
treatment of suspensions by the great masters. Our first extract 
will be a well-known passage from the ‘‘ Messiah.’’ 


Hanper. Messiah. 


We have here some of the most frequently used suspensions. 
At the first crotchet of the bar is 4 3, at the second and third, 
7 6 (the first inversion of the suspension g 8). There is no 
suspension at the last crotchet of the first bar, because the 
quaver C is a note of the harmony. ‘The second crotchet of the 
second bar shows the somewhat rare and always ambiguous 
(§ 346) suspension 6 5. 
354. Our next illustratiou— 
SCHUBERT. Roognunde. 


- = z —— ——s — 
y ¥ oi 


( | | | bse ae 
Ex, 274, A 
. mh Py 
(a — 
Ss ae = eee <i ———e = 
9 8 
shows the root position of the 9 8 suspension. In the fol- 


lowing — 
Ex. 276: Bacu. Organ Fugue in C minor. 
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we see two inversions of the suspension 4 3; the last inversion 
in the second bar, and the first inversion in the third. 


355. We shall now see the two suspensions 9 8 and 4 3 in 
their second inversions. 


MENDELSSOHN. St. Paul. 


= [a 
eT a — y 
Ex, 276, —_ | nN | a ty 
} 1 os ig o 
ae! 
ener RES ee WS 
Pes I 
o 4 


BEETHOVEN. Mass in D. 


The chord ¥ in Ex. 276 is the second inversion of 9 8, as 
will be seen by reference to (4) Ex. 268. In Ex. 277 the third 
crotchet is the second inversion of 4 3—compare Ex. 269 (@). 
The last bar of this example also shows the rare first inversion 
of the suspension 6 5. 


356. In the following example, 


MENDELSSOHN. St. Paul. 


is seen in the second bar the last inversion of the suspension 
g 8, the third and fifth of the chord being at a distance respec- 
tively of the second and fourth above the ninth. The root 
position of the suspension 4 3 will also be seen in the last bar. 


357. We now give examples of suspensions resolving up- 
wards. Some theorists call these ‘‘ Retardations’’ ; but there 
seems no reason for giving a different name to them. By far the 
most common upward suspension is 7 8—the suspension of the 
root of a chord by the note below it. 
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Bacu., Organ Prelude in E minor 
aa Leal “Pel sal me 
gg) eee fg * a2 cert! 
= ‘| ee ee ee 
Ex, 279, i * 
o- 


BexTHOovEN. Sonata, Op. 10, No. 1. 
= Se 
ce © © 0ls «fee Si = 


se eae = Sr | - Acre = ¢ fa c = 


2 _N | “ ph | a _e S— 
= Se =e 
250 2 eee 

| in a ae Guns 

4a 6 

ap ee ee 


Ex. 279 is too simple to require explanation. Ex. 280 is inter- 
esting not only for the 7 8 in the second bar, but because in the 
first bar we see the second inversion of a 4 3 suspension resolv- 
ing, not on a triad, as in previous examples, but on a chord of 
the dominant seventh. When we come to speak of chords of 
the eleventh (Chapter XIII, ) it will be seen that this suspension 
might also be regarded as a second inversion of a dominant 
eleventh. With the higher discords (the elevenths and thir- 

teenths, ) we shall often find combinations which are capable of 
more than one explanation. 


358. The two examples next to be given show the first in- 
version of the suspension 7 8. 


Bacu. ‘‘ Gott der Vater wohn’uns bei.’’ 


ee 


= 
6 9 8 726-56 -9'8 6—8 7 
6 544 8 
Bacn. ‘* Wachet auf! ruft uns 
die Stimme,”” 


The first of these examples is very rich in suspensions ; the stu- 
dent has already met with all of them excepting the one marked *. 
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This at first sight looks like the triad on the mediant; that it 
is not so is proved by the preceding chord ; for a second inver- 
sion of a dominant seventh never resolves on a mediant chord 
(see Chapter VIII). The C is therefore the suspension of the 
following D. 

359. Ex. 282 is rather different. Here the root of the 
dominant chord, G, is suspended by a note a tone, instead of a 
semitone, below it. If we had here a chord of the seventh 
with an ornamental resolution, the F of the alto after rising to 
G would fall to E (§ 239). 


360. The following examples show the other inversions of 7 8. 


Bacu. ‘*‘ Wohltemperirte Clavier,” Book 2, Prelude 1. 


Ex, 283, 


Ex, 264, 


In the last crotchet of Ex. 283 the harmony is that of the chord 
of A minor in the second inversion, the leading note in the upper 
part being suspended under the root. ‘The last inversion of the 
same suspension is shown at Ex. 284; and it will be observed 
that both the examples have ornamental resolutions. 


361. Before leaving the 7 8 suspensions, we would refer the 
student to Ex. 230, in the first bar of which will be seen a series 
of them in their first inversion, 5 6. It has been already said 
that it is rare to find this suspension with any other note than 
the tonic. 


362. Though the 7 8 is the most common of the upward 
suspensions, it is by no means the only one. It is not rare to 
find the suspension of a second under the third of a chord. 
Many examples of this might be quoted from Bach; but as all 
our last extracts have been taken from that composer, we select 
a more modern passage. 
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, Dvorak. ‘Stabat Mater.’’ 
<2 _@_» ea a. 
= ce —————— 
SS ae = = Sl 
Rear we 
Ex, 2865, as 
ee ae ee 
oe 
3 5 ae ey - Ss 


Here the second of the chord is suspended over the third. The 
last bar of this passage shows a very curious doubling of a sus- 
pension ; the C is suspended both in alto and tenor, one part 
falling and the other rising to the note of the harmony. 
g g J 

363. The upward suspension is extremely rare in its root 

Os p ] 45 sankeny ; 
position, though somewhat more common in its first inversion, 
g 3. We give one example of each. 


Ex, 286. Bacu. ‘ Wohlemperrrte Clavicr,’’ Book 2, Prelude rr. 


BEETHOVEN. Quartette, Op. 18, No. 3. 


Ex. 287, 


In both these examples the fifth of the tonic chord has the fourth 
suspended over it ; in Ex. 286 the suspension is a tone, and in 
Ex. 287 a semitone below the harmony note. 

364. Iwo or more notes of a chord may be suspended at 
the same time, or a whole chord may be suspended over the fol- 
lowing one. If two notes are suspended, this is called a 
‘Double Suspension’’ ; if three or more are suspended, it is 
usually called the ‘‘ Suspension of a complete chord.’’ 


MenpeE.tssonHn. St. Paul. 


2 oe ee 

| | er 

Ex. 288, ; he: He. Al 
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Cyerugini. Mass in C, No. 4. 


Ex, 289. 


We see here examples of double suspensions, which will require 
no further explanation. 


365. The following example is more intricate -— 


Ex, 290. Mozart. Sonata,in PF. _ 


Here is a series of double suspensions, in every case with 3n 
ornamental resolution which is frequently chromatic. In the 
first three bars the two lower parts are suspended, and in the 
fourth and fifth bars the two upper parts. We have not figured 
the bass of this example, because no ordinary system of figured 
bass will apply to such unusual and chromatic progressions. It 
is of course fossib/e to figure them, but the student would be 
more perplexed than assisted by the strange combinations which 
would be necessary. It will be remembered that unaccented 
auxiliary notes are seldom figured (§ 329). If we omit all 
these, we shall find that the harmonic framework of the passage 
is the following :— 


Ex. 291. =: 


— tigi tee tf Ate tS eae 


< 


(enp-eSjs s4 Bs 2 es ty oe SE 


We have ae all the suspensions. The passage further 
affords a fine example of a sequence (§ 133). 

366. We conclude this chapter by a few examples of the 
suspensions of complete chords. After the explanations already 
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given, the student should have no difficulty in analyzing them 
for himself, 


Ex, 292, HANDEL. Samson. 
eee ea es wes | ae t-s 
ee Se Se See 
Sas el 
sy x: eS 
goer? ged 
ye oe ee) ee SS = 
Sie ee ee ee 
| oH 8 9 8 6 9 8 
iS Hee 7 6 
aes 


Hever. ‘ Promenades d’un Solitaire,’ Op. 78, No. 5. 


Ex, 294, BEETHOVEN. Sonata, Op. 14, No a 
sf ; 


367. In working the exercises now to be given, the student 


is advised to mark his roots before commencing the writing of 
the upper parts. In cases of doubt, this will probably save him 
many mistakes. It may be well to remind him that when there 
is a suspension the root to be marked is that of “he chord on 
which the suspenston resolves (§ 337). When he has. finished 
the exercises, he should harmonize melodies, introducing sus- 
pensions at his discretion. He will find chorals the most suit- 
able for this purpose, and he should remember that it is possible 
to suspend either the root, ihe third, or the fifth of any chord ; 
provided that it can move by step upwards or downwards to the 
next note of the harmony. It will be best for him to introduce 
suspensions that resolve upwards very sparingly. 


(1) Moderato. 


fed saee t= oo e222 as easier s 


Sper 486 4 43987656 6—f3 
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Andante 
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( Vil) Andante. 


——<— 7 > 93 43 9856 5 — — 76 6—5— 
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(V II) ) Allegretto. 
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(IX) Moderato. 
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(NIL) Moderato. 
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(XV) Double Chant. 


a da 


(XVI) Hymn Tune. 


papas SS 
SSS pS 


(XVII) Hymn Tune. 
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CBAPBER: -XIL 
THE CHORD OF THE DOMINANT NINTH. 


368. The student has already learned (§ 36,) that every 
chord is formed by the superposition of thirds, either major or 
minor, one above another.** If to the fundamental chord of the 
dominant seventh, dealt with in Chapter VIII, we add another 
third, this new note will evidentiy be at the distance of a 
ninth above the root, and the chord thus obtained will be a 
chord of the dominant ninth. We know that a chord of the 
dominant seventh is the same in major and minor keys; but, as 
the ninth above the dominant is the sixth of the scale—one 
of the two notes differentiating the major from the minor key 
—it is clear that we shall have a chord of the major ninth in a 
major, and of a minor ninth in a minor key. 


a 

AE ae ee 

Bx, 295, [5 — 2— fo 22 — | 
CVO c: Vo 


A chord of the ninth is marked Vg, just as a chord of the 
seventh is indicated by V7. 

369. The addition of a new note at the top of a chord does 
not affect the progression of the lower notes, though its own 
progression will be largely affected by them. The rules for the 
treatment of chords of the seventh given in Chapter VIII are 
therefore still to be observed, and the only new rules to be 
learned will refer to the ninth itself. 


370. It will be seen that a chord of the ninth contains five 
notes. As most music is written in four parts, one note must 
evidently be omitted. The seventh is almost always either 
present in the chord, or, if not, it is added when the ninth is 
resolved. (See example 302 later in this chapter.) In the 
root position, it is generally the fifth of the chord that is 
omitted ; but if the root be not in the bass, it is seldom present 
at all. Inversions of the chord of the ninth are therefore very 
rare; but its derivatives (§ 252,) are more common than the 
root position of the chord itself. 


371. The chord of the dominant ninth in root position will 


be figured Z in a major key, and 7 ina minor key. If no further 


* The only exception to this rule is the chord of the augmented sixth, 
which will be treated of in Chapter XIX. 
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indication is given, the seventh and third should be added ; if 
either the seventh or third is to be omitted, and the fifth intro- 
duced instea‘] (which rarely happens), this had better be shown 
in the figuring, thus, — 


Ex. 296, = Z | 


372. Unlike a chord f the Sashait seventh, a chord of 
the ninth can, and frequently does, resolve upon its own root. 
In that case the ninth mostly resolves before the rest of the 
chord, and the root position of the dominant seventh remains. 
The ninth may proceed to any other note of the chord; but by 
far the commonest progression is to either the root or the third. 
We first give examples of these. 


Menpetssoun. First Walpurgis Night. 


ois 


ape: L 
See eee ee 
P aes 
et 
tp ee, ee ea 


The chord in the second bar of this passage, is, as we shall see 
in the next chapter, a dominant eleventh. The first minim of 
the third bar is a dominant major ninth; the ninth falls to its 
root, and V7 remains. In such a case, the figuring of the 
chord should be as here shown. 


373. We next show the minor ninth resolving on its root :— 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata, Op. 10, No. 1. 


Ex, 298, 


With the help of the analysis, the student will easily be able to 
distinguish the passing and auxiliary notes. As this piece is for 
the piano, in which there is no restriction as to four parts, the 
chord of the ninth at x appears in its complete form. Observe 
that Agi in the second bar is a passing note (§ 317.) 


374- If the ninth, instead of proceeding to the root, go to 
the third of the chord, it may either rise a second or fall a seventh. 
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 Breruoven. Sonata, Op. 53: 
ee 
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In the first bar of this passage the major ninth rises a tone, and 
in the second bar the minor ninth rises an augmented second, to 
the third of the chord. In our next two examples, both taken 
from the same movement, 


Breruoven. Concerto in C minor, 


Ex, 300. H% 
: Esse ese 3 Fhe 2 eel 


BEETHOVEN. pei asia cee in C minor. 
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is seen in Ex. 300 the major ninth, and in Ex. 301 the minor 
ninth, falling a seventh to the leading note. 

375. It was said in § 370 that in the root position of this 
chord the fifth was generally omitted. But in all the examples 
just given the third is omitted. This is always the case when 
the ninth resolves on the third, in accordance with a broad 
general principle that ‘Ae note on which a dissonance resolves 
should not be sounded with that dissonance, excepting only the root 
with the ninth, which 1s always allowed. 

376. The resolutions of the ninth on the fifth and on the 
seventh of the same chord are much rarer, and may be called 
irregular resolutions. In these, therefore, we find that the rule 
given in the last paragraph is not always strictly enforced. 


Scnumann. Neujahrslied, Op. r44. 


Sees ee ee 
@ pagel ee 
= me Hg (Ss = iene 
Pose Ss 
SF ee 
Here at the x we see the dominant major ninth, resolving by a 


leap to the fifth of the chord; the seventh only appears when 
the ninth is resolved (§ 370). 


Ex, 302, 
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Scuupert. Fierrabras. 


Zs 4 Pa ¢ = Ee eee 3 
SSS Se ee 


The second bar of this passage shows in the upper part the ninth 
resolved on the seventh. At the moment of resolution the ninth 
is taken by another part ; the passage therefore has some analogy 
with the change in position of the dominant seventh, spoken of 
in § 266. We recommend the student to restrict himself to the 
resolutions on the root and third of the chord. 


377. As the major ninth if placed below the third of the chord 
will be a major second below that note, it will frequently sound 
harsh in that position. It is therefore generally better to put the 
ninth above the third. But to this rule there is one exception 
of some importance. A dominant major ninth can always be 
placed immediately below the third, provided that the ninth 
proceed direct to the generator while the third remains stationary, 
as in the following example :— 


DvoRAK. Stabat Mater. 


Between the first and second bars of the above will be seen in 
the soprano and tenor parts hidden octaves of a kind that are 
specially prohibited ($ 76). The infraction of the rule here is 
palliated, if not justified, by the tenor in the first half of the 
second bar imitating the first half of the soprano of the previous 
bar. 

378. The general rule illustrated in the above example may 
be thus stated: Zhe major ninth should only appear below the 
third when the chord resolves upon tts own root. 

379. When a chord of the dominant ninth does not resolve 
upon its own root, it will resolve either on the tonic chord, or 
on a chord belonging to another key, If it resolve on the tonic 
chord, the ninth falls one degree to the fifth of the chord, while 
the third and seventh move as in the resolution of the dominant 
seventh. The following examples show both the major and the 
minor ninth thus treated :— 
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Scuumann. ‘An den Sonnenschein,’’ Op. 36, No. 4. 
bi = ze 
SS SS aes SSS 
se a 
Ex, 306, mer i eae! 
| ————— 
= 
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Bacuw. Organ Fugue in F Minor. 
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380. When the fifth is present in a chord of the dominant 
major ninth, and is below the ninth, it must rise to the third of 
the tonic chord in the resolution, to avoid consecutive fifths. 
Though seldom found in the root position, this progression will 
often occur in the derivatives. We shall see an example shortly. 


381. It was said in § 370 that inversions of the chord of the 
ninth are extremely rare. ‘They are, however, somewhat more 
frequently to be met with when the ninth resolves by rising to 
the third. (See Exercises I and V at the end of this chapter). 
When the root is found in any other part than the bass, it will 
generally have the character of a dominant pedal (Chapter 
XX),—that is, of a dominant held through harmony of which 
it is not necessarily a part. We give two examples. 


ScHuBErtT. Impromptu, Op. go, No. 4. 
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Here is the first inversion of the dominant minor ninth, with all 
its notes present. The student must remember that the C # and 
Bt in the bass are the real bass of the harmony. 


Hever; Dans les bois, Op. 86, No. 3. 
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This extract shows the third inversion of the dominant major 
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ninth. In Ex. 307 the ninth resolved upon its own root ; here 
it resolves upon the tonic chord. 

382. The derivatives of the dominant ninth, especially of 
the minor ninth, are of great importance. In Chapter VIII we 
saw derivatives of the dominant seventh, and it was pointed out 
(§ 252) that when the dominant (the generator of the chord, ) 
was no longer present, the lowest note actually present became 
the root. If in chords of the ninth the dominant be omitted, 
there will remain a chord of the seventh upon the leading note. 


bx. 900 Fs Z = 5 == =| 


Gx vii°7 cs, M7. 
(Vo) (Vo) 


As explained in § 253, we indicate the harmonic derivation of 
the chords in brackets. ‘his derivative is figured 7, like a chord 
of the dominant seventh, from which it is easily distinguished 
by the nature of the intervals above the root. 

383. We now give the inversions of this chord. 
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It will be seen that the figuring of these inversions is identical 
with those of the inversions of the dominant seventh. But there 
will be no confusion in the student’s mind if he will remember 
that the smallest even number shows the root of the chord 
($174). He will find B to be the root in every case; and as 
this note has a minor third above it, the chord cannot be a fun- 
damental chord (§ 232). Consequently B, though the root, is 
not the generator ; and these chords are all derivatives. 


384. The chord vi°7 in a major key, with a mayor ninth 
above the. generator, is sometimes called the ‘‘echord of the 
seventh on the leading note,’’ or, more concisely, the ‘‘ chord 
of the Leading Seventh’’ ; in a minor key, because of the in- 
terval between the root and the seventh (the original mznor 
ninth, ) the chord is known as the ‘‘ Diminished Seventh.’’ 
The full importance of the latter chord will be seen when we 
come to treat of chromatic discords. 


385. In the resolution of these derivatives, the ninth (now 
become a seventh, ) must fall one degree. It cannot now rise a 
degree, as in the root position, because the leading note, to 
which it would rise, is present in the chord (§ 375). The 
omission of the generator frees the fifth of the chord (the orig- 
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inal seventh, ) in the inversions, just as is the case in the first in- 
version of the diminished triad (S 261); and the rules given 
for vil°S apply also to vii°74. But in the second inversion of 
this chord (vii°7c, ) it is not uncommon for the bass, instead of 
moving by step, to leap a fourth downwards to the tonic, as in 
the following :— : 


Scuumann. Kreisleriana, Op. 16. No. 5. 


=== 
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386. We now give some examples of vi°7, both in major 
and minor keys, and in various positions. To save space, we 
shall no longer mark the roots under the examples ; the student 
should be quite able to do this for himself. We first show the 
chord in root position. 


Ex, 312. Lies Graun. Te Deum. 


In the third bar we have the chord vi°7 ; its resolution is in- 
teresting, because two explanations are possible. We may con- 
sider the chord as resolved on IVc ; but we may also regard the 
B and G as accented auxiliary notes introduced before the tonic 
chord, to save the fifths which would otherwise occur when E 
descended to D (§ 380). 


387. Our next examples show the chord in a minor key, 


Bac. Cantata.—‘ Wanrlich ich sage Euch.’’ 


4) Spheeeoe oe 
== SF aS = 
bet | Cat | 
Ex. 313. [ecco oo A a — 
@ SS SS eS a 
= 


This passage begins in E major ; at the first crotchet of the last 
bar a modulation to F sharp minor is made by sharpening the 
tonic of E for the new leading note; the vii°7 in the latter key 
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is resolved upon the tonic chord. In the following passage, 


Johannes Passion. 


Ex, 314, 


which is in B flat minor, we see the chord of the diminished 
seventh (vii°7) of E flat minor, taken as a transitional dominant 
($ 295,) and resolved on its own root. We regard both this 
and the following chord as transitional dominants, because they 
are both dominant chords of E flat minor, and have the same 
generator. 

388. In the following passages will be seen, the first (Ex. 
315, ) and second (Ex. 316,) inversions of the chord vii°7. 


MENDELSSOHN, Wariations, Op. 82. 


MENDELSSOHN. St. Paul. 


pes 
qn 
Te 
te 
a 
W 
THY AY 
co 


Ex, 316, 


In both these examples the resolution is on Id, in Ex. 315 the 
b is delayed by an accented auxiliary note. 

389. Both second and third inversions are shown in the fol- 
lowing : — 


BretTHoveN. Adelaide. 


The second chord in the second bar here is a chromatic chord, 
which will be explained later. It is unusual for a diminished 
seventh to resolve, as here, upon a dominant triad ; its resolution 
on a dominant seventh is the more frequent. 
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390. Like the chord of the dominant seventh (§ 266), the 
chords of the dominant nint h, and especially their derivatives, 
can change their position, beiag resolved in the position in 
which they last appear. The following passage shows all the 
positions of the chord of the diminished seventh, here used 
chromatically in a major key (§ 510). 


Mozarr.King Thamos. 
=== al 
oS = 
= 


cee a 


391. If both root and third are Suiied in the chord of the 
dominant mayor ninth, the remaining notes (the fifth, seventh, 
and ninth) form the diatonic chord on the supertonic of the 
major key. 


Ex, 319, ———— 
(Cg an 
This chord is now a concord ; for the root and third are the only 
notes with which the seventh and ninth are dissonant, and 
in considering the progression of the upper notes of a fundamental 
chord, only such notes are to be taken into account as are actually 
present in the chord. We shall see this principle more fully 
illustrated when we come to chords of the eleventh and thir- 
teenth. As the chord is a common chord, we take no account 
of its harmonic origin, and do not mark it as a derivative. 

392. If the root and third are omitted in the chord of the 
dominant zor ninth, we shall have the supertonic triad of the 
minor key. 


This chord, it will be remembered, is, like vii°, a diminished 
triad, and a derivative of Voc. Its first inversion, 11°, is a de- 
rivative of Vod. As it is a dissonant chord, we shall in future 
mark it as a derivative, thus— 11°, 11°93. 

(Voc) (Vga). 

393. The chord of the diminished seventh, the chief deriva- 
tive of the chord of the ninth, and its most frequently used 
form, is more often employed chromatically than diatonically. 
We shall therefore reserve the greater part of the exercises on the 
ninths till in Chapter XVII we deal with the chromatic ninths. 
A few exercises on their diatonic treatment are all that will 
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be needed here. In many cases the diminished sevenths are in- 
troduced as transitional dominants. 


(I ) Moderato. 


ees eae ners ae es 


96 a8 
74 5 4% i 
- Fe gg ee Se en “ar, : : eo 4 
icles oe ea a esraes ees ees aaa 
a 21 eae 9 are Sa tS tC z Sk oes 
76 a 6 6 6 7 57 ¢4 64 6 6—6 4 7 
15 — 4 — t 2 a 4 3 
3— = 


(11) Andante. 


foeee ale =e ie shie=2 ne = Sa 


06 B6 a6 7 UTS 
i 5 i q 43 
5 ae 
Seen = Pemeeneeas Sar ns men meer as a Coe 
e232 SES SES eS: 
9 6 7 6 4 3 6 5 6 9 6 98 Q 
iL 4 5 2 i) 7 4 5 — 
5 t-— 
(IIL) Andante. (See NOTE.) 


Sena oae 


Note.—The second chord of this bar is a passing chord; and the unusual 
order of the figures in the third crotchet shows the progression of each part. 


( IV ) Andantino. 


st aa gi 6 Bc 6 oe 
2 3 an 5 5) ij 
a — = 4 
ee 
fi : 46 = oo) — 30 d : = 
4 Dee 
ae Allegretto. nee a. Pata “4 
Ss Se ee ee 
6 


—— i 16, Hine 7 ae 
4 oF _ 
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5 
qi 
(V Il) Andante. 
aon — — SS aS ioe 
5 2 SSS SS ise e ee Sees 
$ —6 t4 606 6: 6 2 t 6 a8 6 7 yy 
3 ih) 


“Be z x FE es 
8 4 flO eG =p 646) 6 b £6 Gy 
4392 4 3 — PS 5 £5 g 
“~0o q —- 


(VIII) Double Chant. f er San ee 
eg eee Slee aie te leciestal 
5 4 £3) 


(IX) Hymn Tune. 


(ene sag ee ee ee 
7 ji 6 == Ca 4eney 


(X) Hymn Tune. see, 
= eee Se es Oe ees a eee ar Cie uae eres oe ts 
(eS ee See ee ea ae 
8 Oe ie AG 6 7 =—— 6 6 a 
{ $ 
= = si 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CHORD OF THE DOMINANT ELEVENTH. 


394. If above the chord of the ninth, spoken of in the last 
chapter, another third be added, this will be at the distance of 
an eleventh from the root, and we have a chord of the dominant 
eleventh. The new note, being the tonic, will be the same in 
major and minor keys; but the ninth of the chord, if present, 
will be major or minor according to the key. 


Ex, 321, iG = — —e— 


CaN EE GC: Vix 


395. It will be noticed that the eleventh is the octave of the 
fourth, and we shall see directly that it is frequently figured 4. 
But the two notes are really quite different; for a fourth is 
either the inversion of a fifth (§ 172, ) or a suspension (§ 344). 
It is by its treatment that we distinguish between an eleventh 
and a fourth. 

396. The chord of the eleventh in its complete form con- 
tains six notes ; it will therefore be necessary in four-part writing 
to omit at least two of these notes. As the eleventh is a disso- 
nance, the usual resolution of which is by descent of a second, 
the third is mostly omitted in accordance with the general prin- 
ciple given in § 375. Either the fifth or ninth of the chord 
is also generally omitted ; but the seventh is usually present, 
though occasionally this note is only added when the eleventh is 
resolved, as in Ex. 212, at the last chord of the second bar. 

397. Unlike the ninth, which seldom appears at a less dis- 
tance than a ninth from its generator—never, indeed, excepting 
occasionally when it is resolved on its ‘third—the eleventh may, 
and often does, occur at the interval of a fourth above its gener- 
ator. It is sometimes figured rr, but more frequently 4, and 
the remaining figures of the harmony indicate the true nature 
of the chord. As an instance of this, let the student refer to 
Ex. 297, where the chord in the second bar is a dominant 
eleventh in its root position with the 7th and gth. The bass 
would be figured thus :— 


Bx, 322, -g—F 3 ee ee 
ee eee ge rg 
4 —__________ 7 eee 


4 hae 
It has been already said that in figuring a chord the largest 
numbers are generally placed at the top. 
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398. This passage illustrates a point that is worthy of notice. 
When the higher discords (ninths, elevenths, or thirteenths, ) 
resolve, as here, on their own roots, the discord often resolves 
gradually, beginning with the highest interval. Here, the 
eleventh descends to the third, at the third bar, leaving a chord 
of the ninth; the ninth resolves on the root, a minim later, 
leaving a chord of the seventh, which revolves on the tonic 
chord in the next bar. Such cases are of frequent occurrence. 
399. Like the dominant ninth, the chord of the eleventh 
may resolve either on its own root—by which it is not meant 
that the eleventh leaps to the root, but only that it resolves on 
another dominant chord, usually a seventh or ninth—or it may 
resolve on a different root. The latter seldom occurs if the 
root be present in the chord of the eleventh ; though even then 
it is possible to resolve it on a tonic chord, as in the following 
passage :— : 
Scuumann. Novellette, Op. 21, No. 8. 


cuca 2. Neal a 
pee eae 


Ex, 323, 


eel 
aa 


Here the third chord from the end is a supertonic minor ninth, 
which will be explained later (Chapter XVII), the A in the 
bass being a dominant pedal (§ 381); the chord x is a domi- 
nant eleventh, with the third and ninth omitted. In this case 
the eleventh remains to be a note of the following chord. 
When the eleventh moves, it will go either one degree down, to 
the third, or one degree up, to the fifth of the chord. When 
in the root position of this chord the eleventh rises to the fifth, 
the ninth is usually also present, and rises to the third as below. 
(See also Exercise XI, at the end of the chapter, at the third 
bar. ) 


Weser. Duet, “Se il mio ben.’”’ 


: = jl 
= -S ie e 
| ae® 
Ex, 324, 7 y 
‘ ay | ae! Js 
a 2 -+ 
e; ae 2 


orsl 
of | 
Om | 
iJ) 
we 
oon 


400. The chord of the eleventh, as it contains six notes, 
can of course have five inversions, which, in marking the roots, 
we indicate by the letters 4, c, d, e, f But of these only the 
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second inversion (Vire,) is often used, though the derivatives 
of other inversions are very frequently met with, and some are 
of great importance. We first give a few examples of inversions. 
4or. Owing to the harsh dissonance of the eleventh against 
the third, the first inversion of this chord is very rare. We 
give one example. 
C. P. E. Bacu. Fantasia in C minor. 


—_ _ * We ._~.— ua 
Oe eee ee os so — | Sd 
Pana ole wee ee lee 6 +> SS 
+ gt g etetetet t= oe ee 4 
Bx. 325. <{* a ages 
Pig ee Se eg ae oe eo se 
ees ————— 


Bb: Vi1d V7é 

The eleventh here has much of the effect of an accented auxil- 
iary note; but if it were, the B should be natural (§ 307). 
It is probable nevertheless that the composer so regarded it, as 
auxiliary notes a tone below the harmony note were not unusual 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

4o2. The second inversion of this chord is much more com- 
mon than the first. In the following example, 


+ Bach. Oran Prelude in Eb. 
(Ge 
Ex, 326. iy 23 
| 2s 


Eb: 
the root, fifth, seventh and eleventh of the chord are present, 
the eleventh resolving on the third. Observe the figuring, and 
remember that the figuring of any chord does not necessarily 
show its nature, but merely indicates the distance of the upper 
notes from the bass. 

403. In Chapter XI it was said (§ 357, ) that with the higher 
discords combinations were often found that were capable of 
more than one explanation. The present is a case in point. 
In the first bar of Ex. 280 will be seen a suspension bearing the 
same figuring, and containing the same intervals as the chord 
shown above. Our present example cannot be regarded as a 
suspension ; for its preparation is too short. If the preceding 
chord were a minim, it could be explained in either way. It 
would also be possible to consider the E in the second bar here 
as an accented auxiliary note; but its harmonic importance 
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makes it better here to look at the chord as a genuine chord of 
the eleventh. 

404. The third inversion of this chord is so rare that we are 
unable to give an example of it. In the following, which at 
first sight looks like an example, 


ay Rosamunde. 


Heese eee ee les 
Ex, 327, % 
2s Se ee ee | 
ae 9 8 
#6 — 
2) bg 


the root is clearly treated as a peda/ note above the other parts ; 
for if Schubert had looked upon the note as a part of the chord, 
the B in the bass would have fallen, instead of rising. The 
chord is therefore in reality a dertvative (as we shall see pres- 
ently, ) of the dominant eleventh below an inverted pedal. The 
fourth and fifth inversions are also very seldom met with. 

405. The derivative of the first inversion is as rare as the in- 
version itself, and for the same reason—the harshness of its dis- 
sonance. We quote a passage in which this very harshness is 


introduced for a special dramatic effect. 
Wacner. Parsifal. 


Ex. 328, 


Here the ninth (the eleventh from the generator, ) instead of 
rising, as in Ex. 325, falls a semitone, and we have a doubled 
leading note. Such violations of rule are sometimes to be 
found in the works of the great masters, employed, as here, for 
a special purpose ; but the student is not advised to imitate 
them. The EP and D at the beginning of the last bar are 
chromatic passing notes. 

406. The derivative of the second inversion of the chord 
of the eleventh is much more important, and more frequently 
used. It gives a chord of the ates on the supertonic. 


(@) 

bs 08 hE = 
17 11°7 
(ViIc) (V1Ic) 


This chord has a perfect fifth in a major, and a diminished fifth 
M 
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in a minor key. It must be remembered that, though the domi- 
nant is still the generator, the supertonic has now become the 
root (§ 252). The chord is simply figured 7, like a chord of 
the dominant seventh, or the leading seventh (§ 384). Ina 
major key, the only dissonant note is the seventh; the fifth, 
being perfect, is free in its progression ; but in a minor key both 
fifth and seventh are dissonant. 

407. This chord can be resolved upon either a dominant 
or a tonic chord. In the former case, the seventh (the original 
eleventh, ) falls one degree to the leading note, and the root of 
the chord either remains stationary, or leaps a fourth or fifth to 
the dominant. 


Ex, 330. 
(2) 

ok aaa 
C: 7 Vie 117 c: 11°7 ~=—-vii°'7d ii°7 Vy 
(ViIc) (ViIc) (Vitc) (V9é) (Vite) 


At (a) (4) and (d@) the fifth of the chord (the ninth of the 
dominant, ) falls a second; at (c) it remains to be resolved 
later. When in 117 or 11°7 the seventh falls, the following chord 
can be either V, V7 or vii°7. We give two examples of this 
resolution. 

MeENDELssoHN. Elijah. 


= eee ia —s Z 
Bx, 381. _a*e a a 
_— | 
: = 
G: [Vvie7elé ii7 V7 Ie V7 — I 


(Vod) (ViIc) 
Here the chord is resolved on the root position of the dominant 
seventh. Our next extract shows the chord in a minor key. 


MENDELssoHN. St. Paul. 


ee eee Na ivé i197 V7 ic 
(Vitc) 
We here see the chord resolved in the same way as in the pre- 
ceding example ; but it is differently approached. 
408. If this derivative be resolved on the tonic chord, the 
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latter must not be in root-position (see § 195), but may be 
either in the first or second inversion. In this case, the seventh 
remains as the root of the tonic chord (Compare Ex. 323). 


(4) (6) (¢) (¢) 


=a SSS Se eS | 
222s SS SS Ss SS 


Cry 1d mye Ie OR ME ah We le 

(Viic) (ViIc) (Vic) (ViIc) 
The progressions at (4) and (a) are by no means uncommon in 
approaching a cadence; an example will be seen in Chapter VI, 
Ex. 121. Note that the third rule given in § 188 for approach- 
ing a second inversion is not broken here, as the chord ii7 is not 
an inversion of another chord, but only the derivative of an in- 
version. 

409. In the last chapter it was pointed out (§ 382,) that a 
derivative chord of the seventh could be distinguished from a 
dominant seventh by the nature of its intervals. But if we 
compare the two derivative sevenths, vii°7 in a major key (the 
‘¢ Leading seventh,’’) and i1°7 in a minor key, we shall find 
that their intervals are identical, ¢.g. 


2, eae Se 
Ex. 334, ae a | een 
gs 1S 
iguig Wie Ce ney 
(V9é) (Vic) 


In order to be sure of the nature of the chord in such a case as 
this, it will be necessary to dovk at its resolution. It must be 
remembered that a derivative of a dominant discord, if resolved 
on a tonic chord, will define a key as surely as the dominant 
seventh itself (§ 241). In the absence of proof to the con- 
trary—we shall see directly what this means—the common 
chord on which the discord resolves will be the tonic chord of 
the key of the passage. Let us apply this test. 


(2) (2) om 
noni get tet gl sige 
Eps vile? i viio7 V76 i eR We aD 
(at Dit ene Wi 


Aste ete |g | 


1127 eel GC? ii°7 v 
(ViIc) (Vgc) (V1Ic) 
At (a) the chord resolves on the chord of E flat major, and at 
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(&) on the dominant seventh of the same key, which is followed 
by the tonic chord. Both these passages are therefore in E flat 
major. But at (¢) the same chord is followed by the first in- 
version of the chord of C minor, and at (@) by the chord of 
the diminished seventh in the same key. At (¢) the chord is 
followed by the common chord of G. But here we have the 
proof, referred to above, that the chord is not a tonic chord ; 
for its root, G, is approached dy a semitone from above ; and the 
note above a tonic is always a tone above it, both in major and 
minor keys. Even if the A were natural, as in Ex. 329 (a), G 
could still not be a tonic, because it is approached éy a tome 
from below. Vhe G is a dominant here; and the key, as at (c) 
uO! (eh Nn tS (E aienayon 

410. The three inversions of 1i7 will evidently be the deriv- 
atives of the third, fourth, and fifth inversions of the chord of 
the eleventh. 


Ex, 336, ie: ge |e aes ee = 22a ee 


Cre li7¢ Live “ee age W7c 86 11°F 
(Vire (Vive) (Vrs) CVITa) AVE Te) EV Isy ) 


Of these, the first inversion, 1174, is by far the most important, 
and is one of the most frequently used of all the derivatives of 
chords of the eleventh. 


411. It will be seen that the bass of this chord is the sub- 
dominant; from the fact that the notes which it contains are 
those of the subdominant chord with the addition of a sixth 
above the bass, the chord in this position is commonly known 
as the ‘* Chord of the Added Sixth.’’ It can resolve either on 
a dominant or on a tonic chord; as the progressions will be the 
same in a major and minor key, it will suffice to give them in 
the former. 


mao Sit 1176 resolve upon a ae chord, the latter will 


be generally in root position, as at (a) below. 
(a) (4) 
ro 
se oe 
6 6 4 
5 5 2 


Here the root of the chord remains stationary, the third (the 
bass), rises one degree, and the fifth and seventh each fall one 
degree. It is also possible to resolve it on V7d, as at (4) ; in 
this case both root and third are stationary, the fifth and seventh 
moving as before. 

413. If 1172 resolve on a tonic chord, amy position is possible 
for the latter. 
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(¢) 
SS 
= eee 
= 
C: ii7s 1s iid eS iis 


The seventh is now stationary (compare Ex. 333); and the 
other parts move by step, except at (¢) where the bass note 
(the seventh of the dominant, ) leaps to the tonic, just as we 
saw it in the last chapter (§ 385) in the derivative of the third 
inversion of the dominant ninth. 

414. The chord 1174, when it resolves on a dominant chord, 
is often used as the antepenultimate chord in a cadence. In 
Exs. 122 and 186 it will be seen thus employed. In Ex. 121, 
in the last bar but one, it is resolved on vic, here treated as a 
passing chord between two positions of 117. In Ex. 178 we 
find the chord (11°74) in a minor key. We now give two ex- 
amples in which it resolves on the tonic chord. 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata, Op. 53. 


Ex, 339, 


(27 
ih aiyb le, ~ V 
(ViId) 
Here the chord resolves on the second inversion of the tonic. 


In the following, 
MENDEL apt 7 Feo 


"a SSS ace 
tg a as =e — 


Ex. 340, ( “Siete: 
ia eee pet Ns oe 
———————— 

en ee = ee aoe ee ae 
1) I IV i724 I 
(Vii ) 


it resolves on the root position of the tonic, as in Ex. 338 (c). 

415. [he second and third inversions of 117 (the derivatives 
of Vi1e and V1i1/,) are much less common than i174. As the 
notes have the same progressions as in the positions already de- 
scribed, it will be only needful to catalogue them here, and to 
give a few examples of their employ ment. Asin other positions, 
their treatment is the same in major and minor keys. 


(2) (2) Os 
as eet eee = a 
Br, fee = 
Ss aes Ss: Ss SZ pee 
u7c V ii7¢ Vi 7c le 
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The resolution at (c) is the most common in this position. We 
give two examples, one in a major, and one in a minor key. 


Bacu. Matthaus- Passion. 


is s es a rol | | 
Ex, 342, « ; =. * 
ue eee ha 
(lees Br es ee eee oe DOR a Se 
po-e f= Se ees Se 
SSUES A Be pee os =p a 
ee Se ian ait a en 
K: W7d Id viied I iize 1a a 
(V7c) (Vite) 


We leave it to the student to discover the passing and auxiliary 
notes in this passage. If he has carefully studied Chapter X of 
this volume, he will find no difficulty here. In our next illus- 
tration, which is also by Bach, ii7¢ has the character of a pass- 
ing chord. 


3acH. Cantata,—‘ Gott ist uns’re Zuversicht.”’ 
a 


Gas nor 


o—s ae | afk 
= ——o- oe f-2- ete | 
——— 27 ES ae Pec 

— Se — t 
! es } ) j 


b: id viiSd i ii97d Vivdiie7ze ic VO OY 
(V7e) (Vite) 
416. The last inversion (ii7d@,) is very rarely resolved other- 
wise than on its own generator. 


> 


u7d@ V7s 
(V1II/s) 


Hanper, Messiah. 


Ss 


‘ CJ a _ E 
| a == - 3 aes 
Ex, 345, ( eee) | 
ee = ioe! “7 nee 


Bacnk. Cantata.— Sehet, wir gehen hinauf.”’ 
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We give no analysis of these passages, because it will be very 
beneficial to the student to make his own. 


417. The figuring of the chord ii7 in its various positions 
will, like that of vii°7 (§ 383), be the same as that of the 
dominant seventh, but, as with vii°7 the intervals of the chords 
will be different. We have already seen, earlier in this chapter 
($ 409), how to distinguish the derivative of a ninth from that 
of an eleventh, though both may contain exactly the same 
notes. When in Chapter VI rules were given for finding the 
root of a chord from the figured bass, it was said that, for the 
discords above the ninth, the rules needed modification. If we 
turn to Ex. 324, we shall see an illustration of this. In the 
first bar, the root (which is here also the generator, ) is in the 
bass throughout, and the 4 and 2 of the figured bass show the 
eleventh and ninth of the chord respectively. We therefore 
now give a new rule, which will apply equally to chords of the 
eleventh, with their derivatives, and to the chords of the thir- 
teenth, with their derivatives, to be dealt with in the next 
chapter. The rule/is: very diatonic discord in any key ts 
elther a dominant discord, or a derivative of one. All that is 
needful, therefore, is to determine the key, as explained in 
§ 409; when this is fixed, and its dominant known, it becomes 
perfectly easy to calculate the distance of the intervals above it. 


418. If the generator, third, and fifth of the chord are all 
absent, the seventh, ninth, and eleventh give the triad on the 


subdominant. 
Ex, 347, a i 
: IV Ce iv, 


* 
iC 


As none of these notes are dissonant with one another, the 
chord is a concord, and the eleventh (the fifth of the chord) is 
now free in its progression. As with the chord of the supertonic 
in the major key, we do not analyze these chords as derivatives 
(Compare § 391). 


EXERCISES. 
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( I I) ) Larghetto. 
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(VIII ) Andante. 
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(IX) Double Chant. 
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(X) Hymn Tune. 
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(XII) Hymn Tune. 
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(XIII.) Hymn Tune. 
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(XIV) _ Tune. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE CHORD OF THE DOMINANT THIRTEENTH. 


419. Another third placed above the chord of the dominant 
eleventh gives a chord of the dominant thirteenth. This com- 
pletes the series of possible dominant discords; for the next 
third above the thirteenth will be the dominant itself; and the 
series will evidently recommence. 

420. As the thirteenth of the dominant is the mediant, one 
of the two notes which differentiate the major and minor key, 
we shall have a major thirteenth above the root in a major key, 
and a minor thirteenth in. a minor key, exactly as we have 
already seen (§ 368,) with the dominant ninth. We now show 
the chord in its complete shape in both keys. 


Bx. 10 2: fee 2 fl 
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421. It will be seen that these chords contain every note of 
the diatonic scale—a point on which we shall have more to say 
Jater in this chapter. But it is extremely rare to find them in 
their complete shape. This is partly because most music is 
written in four-part harmony ; partly also because the notes on 
which the dissonances resolve will generally not appear with the 
dissonances themselves (§ 375). In actual composition, the 
forms of the chord that we shall meet with will be various 
selections of four notes each—-sometimes only of three—from 
the possible seven. 

422. An important difference between the thirteenth and 
the other higher notes—the seventh, ninth and eleventh—of this 
chord is, that while the latter are all dissonant to the root, the 
thirteenth, being the octave of the sixth, is in itself a conso- 
nance; when the chord is in root position, the note is far more 
frequently figured 6 than 13. It would be a grave mistake, 
nevertheless, to confound the two; they can always be dis- 
tinguished by their treatment. ‘This will become quite clear as 
we proceed. 

423. As the chord of the thirteenth contains seven notes, 
it can of course have six inversions, which, in marking our 
roots, we indicate by V134, V13¢, etc., up to the last inversion, 
V13g, which has the thirteenth in the bass. A large number of 
derivatives are also to be met with; and the student will find in 
his exercises and examples many combinations of figures that 
will be new to him. In analyzing his harmonies, therefore, he 
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will find the rule given in the last chapter (§ 417, )—that every 
diatonic discord in a key comes from the dominant of that key 
—of the utmost assistance. 


424. All the lower notes in a chord of the thirteenth, up to 
and including the eleventh, obey the rules laid down for their 
treatment in preceding chapters, it being remembered that, as 
with other chords that contain dissonances, account has only to 
be taken of such notes as are actually present. 


425. A chord of the dominant thirteenth may resolve either 
upon its own generator—that is, upon another dominant chord 
—or upon a tonic or submediant chord. If it resolve upon a 
dominant chord, the thirteenth generally falls one degree to the 
fifth (see Ex. 350 later, ) or, less frequently, rises to the seventh 
of the chord; it may exceptionally leap to the third. If it 
resolve on a tonic or submediant chord, the thirteenth will 
mostly either fall a third to the tonic or remain as a note of the 
next chord. Other resolutions are possible; but these, being 
chromatic, will be dealt with in a later chapter. 


426. It will be seen that the major and minor thirteenths are 
perfect fifths above the major and minor ninths. When, there- 
fore, the ninth is present in a chord of the thirteenth, care must 
be taken in the resolution to avoid possible consecutive fifths 
(Compare § 380). 

427. Though an enormous number of combinations of four 
out of the seven notes of the chord of the thirteenth are 
possible, comparatively few are in actual use, and the treatment 
of the chord is far less complicated than might be imagined. 
The most convenient way of dealing with them will be to take 
each combination separately, speaking at present only of diatonic 
thirteenths. We shall begin with those most frequently used. 

428. |. Root, third, and thirteenth. This is the simplest 
form of the chord, containing only three notes. 

(0) 
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This chord, it will be seen, is identical with the chord iiié (in 
the minor key III’2), which we have already met with among 
the diatonic triads of the key, while it is evident that the last 
inversion * of this form of the chord will give the root position 
of the mediant triad. Whether we are to regard it as a mediant 
chord or a thirteenth will depend upon the way it is followed. 


* We do not say ‘‘the second inversion’? here, though this form of the 
chord contains only three notes, because the second inversion of a chord has 


the fifth in the bass (¢ 161). Ifere it will be not the fifth, but the thirteenth, 
that will be in the bass. (See Ex. 354.) 
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If the next chord be the submediant, or a first inversion on the 
next degree of the scale, it is best to consider it as a mediant 
chord ; but if it be followed either by dominant or tonic har- 
mony, as in the examples to be given directly, such progressions 
will prove that it is employed as a dominant thirteenth. 

429. In four-part harmony, the best note to double will be 
the root. But, as the thirteenth is itself consonant with the 
root, it is possible, though less good, to double that note when 
it is major. It is not advisable to double the minor thirteenth, 
because it makes with the third the interval of a diminished 
fourth. In figuring this chord the thirteenth is almost invariably 
marked as a 6. 

430. Our first example will show the chord resolved upon a 


dominant seventh. 
Vervi. Requiem. 
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Here the thirteenth descends one degree to the fifth of the chord, 
and at the same time the doubled root in the upper part falls to 
the seventh. 

431. We next give examples, in a major anda minor key, of 
the resolution of this form of the chord upon the tonic chord. 


Ex. 361, Scuumann. Waldscenen, Op. 82, No. 6. 


DyokAk. Stabat Mater. 
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In both these examples, the thirteenth falls a third to the root 
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of the tonic chord. No further explanation will be needed. 
432. The first inversion of this form of the chord is rarer 


than the root position. 
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Observe that, though this inversion is figured rv it is not a sec- 
ond inversion ; it will therefore be wrong to double the bass, as 
in other : chords (§ 190). The root will here be the best note 


to double. 
433. The last inversion of this form gives, as already said, 
the notes of the mediant triad in root position. Our next ex- 


ample will show its treatment as a thirteenth. 
be ounop. Mors et Vita 
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In the second chord of the second bar is the last inversion of 
the dominant thirteenth, the thirteenth itself being doubled 
(§ 429). One of the thirteenths (that in the bass, ) falls to the 
fifth, while the other remains stationary ; we thus get another 
form of the chord, of which we shall speak presently (§ 438), 
in its second inversion. This new form of the chord resolves 
upon the tonic chord, the thirteenth remaining (§ 425, ) as the 
third of the tonic chord. 

434. Il. Root, third, seventh, and. thirteenth. ‘This is the 
commonest and the most useful form of the chord. 
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It is important to remember that the thirteenth should always be 
above the seventh, because of the harsh dissonance of a second 
which it will make if below that note. It is also very seldom 
good to place the third above the thirteenth ; it may indeed be 
laid down as a general principle that, unless it be in the last in- 
version, when ase thirteenth is in the bass, that note shoule 
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with extremely rare exceptions, be at the top of the chord. 


435. If this chord be resolved on dominant harmony, the 
thirteenth falls to the fifth, while the other notes remain. We 
give a few examples in various positions. 


ScHuBerr. Sonata, Op. 122. 
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Our next illustration shows the first inversion of the same chord, 
and in a major key. 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata, Op. 10, No. 1. 


Ex. 367. 
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It is clear that there can be no second inversion of this form of 
the chord, because it contains no fifth; the third inversion is 
not uncommon. 


Srour. Sonata, Op, r2s. 
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The last inversion of this form of the chord is unavailable, be- 
cause the thirteenth would be below the seventh. 

436. It has been said in an earlier chapter (§ 357,) that 
many of the higher discords can be explained in more than one 
way. In our last three examples, it is possible in each case to 
regard the thirteenth as an affoggtatura (an accented auxiliary 
note, ) to the fifth of the chord, which follows it. Those the- 
orists who do not admit the existence of chords of the thirteenth 
would give this explanation. But this would not account for 
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such a passage as the following, in which the thirteenth excep- 
tionally leaps to the third. 


Ex, 359, ScHuMANN. Faschingsschwank aus Wien. 


437. If this form of the chord resolve upon a tonic chord, 
the thirteenth will fall a third to the tonic, while the third and 
seventh are resolved as in a chord of the dominant seventh. 
One example will suffice. 


Ex, 360, ScnuuMANN. Bunte blatter, Op. 99, No. 1. 


It is only needful to remind the student that with broken chords, 
as here, the harmony is the same as if all the notes were sounded 
together. Here, therefore, at * we have not a first inversion, 
but a root position of V13; the E is the real bass throughout 
the bar. 


438. Il. Root, third, fifth, and thirteenth. This form of 
the chord is much rarer than the preceding. We have seen an 
example of it, in the second inversion, in the last chord but one 
of Ex. 354, where, owing to the step-moving bass, it has much 
the character of a-passing chord. But it is mostly found with a 
minor thirteenth, and in the last inversion. In this case it 
resolves upon the first inversion of the tonic chord,—the thir- 


teenth remaining (as in the example just referred to,) as the 
third of the chord. 
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SCHUMANN. Paradise and the Peri. 
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Notice that here, again, it would be possible to explain the Dg 
and F ¢ as accented auxiliary notes to the E and G of the fol- 
lowing chord. 


439. Various other forms of the chord of the thirteenth are 
occasionally to be found; but they are not important enough to 
require to be dwelt on in detail. We shall introduce a few in 
our exercises ; the student will have ne trouble with them, if he 
will Pomedihe: what has been said in § 423. 


440. Numerous ‘derivatives of the chord of the thirteenth 
are in more or less common use; but, as these are nearly all 
chromatic, we shall defer speaking of them till a later chapter. 
The only important diatonic derivative is that in which the 
generator, third, and fifth of the chord are all wanting. There 
remains a chord of the seventh on the subdominant. 


Ex, 362, e=2— a 2—| 
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The original seventh of the chord has now become the root ; 
and the thirteenth is now the seventh above that root. Both 
the third and fifth of the chord are now consonances ; for, 
though they are the ninth and eleventh of the original chord, 
none of the lower notes, with which they make dissonances, are 
present (§ 391). The only note which is restricted in its pro- 
gression is the seventh of the chord. If this chord is resolved 
(as is most frequent, ) on a dominant chord, the seventh falls 
one degree to the fifth of the chord, as in the two following ex- 
amples, one in a major, and one in a minor key. 


Bacu. Cantata.—‘‘ Nimm yon uns, Herr.’’ 


Ex. 363, 
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As the note which was the thirteenth is now a poe it is ne 


longer always advisable to keep it at the top of the chord; in 
Ex. 364 it is in the tenor. 

441. Thechord in this form can also be resolved on the 
second inversion of the tonic chord, when the seventh will re- 
main as the third of the chord. (Compare Exs. 354, 361.) 


MENDELSSOHN. St. Paul. 


442. The three upper notes (ninth, eleventh, and_ thir- 
teenth, ) of a chord of the Seen give the chord of the 
submediant.. As the notes of this chord, whether in a major or 
minor key, are all consonant, we do not analyze it as a deriva- 
tive (Compare SS 391, nies but as a diatonic triad. 


443. It was said in § 421 that it was extremely rare to find 
all the notes of a chord of the thirteenth present at once. The 
only example we have met with is in a well-known passage in 
the finale of Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, quoted by Mac- 
farren in his ‘‘ Six Lectures on Harmony’’ as a specimen of the 
chord in its complete shape :— 


BretHoven. goth Symphony. 
SS 


But, when we come to examine the treatment and progression 
of this chord, we shall find that, though it contains the same 
notes as a full chord of the thirteenth, it can hardly be so in 
reality. The key is D minor, and the root of the chord would 
be A; D and F being respectively the eleventh and thirteenth. 
But, G, the seventh of the chord, resolves on F ; and the note 
on which a dissonance resolves may not (except the ninth with 
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the root,) be sounded with the dissonance. (§ 375.) ‘This 
restriction, however, does not apply to auxiliary notes ; and the 
simplest explanation of the passage is, that all the upper notes, 
forming by themselves a chord of the diminished seventh, are 
accented auxiliary notes to the notes of the tonic chord, together 
with which they are sounded. It is common enough to find one, 
or even two auxiliary notes employed in this manner; the un- 
usual feature is, to meet with every note of the chord so accom- 
panied, 

444. Before we proceed, in the next chapter, to treat of the 
chromatic elements of the key, something must be said, in con- 
nection with chords of the thirteenth, about a class of discords 
to which much more importance was formerly attached than is 
the case at the present day. These are what are known as SEc- 
ONDARY Discorps. By this term are meant all discords which 
are in accordance with the key-signature, and contain any other 
intervals from their root than a major third, perfect fifth, and 
minor seventh, which, when found together, are, as we already 
know (§ 232), the characteristic intervals of a dominant, or 
‘‘fundamental’’ discord. For instance, if we add a seventh to 
the supertonic triad of the major key, it wil] be a secondary 
discord ; for, though it contains a perfect fifth and minor sev- 
enth, it * does not contain a major third. Similarly, if we add 
Bg to the tonic chord of C major, we shall have a secondary 
discord, with a major instead of a minor seventh.* 

445. If we place a seventh, in accordance with the key- 
signature, above each of the triads of the major key given in 
Ex. 62, we shall have a secondary seventh on every degree of 
the scale except the dominant. 
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With several of these chords we have already made acquaint- 
ance; ii7 is a derivative of Vire (§ 406), IV7 of V13¢ (§ 440), 
and vii°7 of V9é (§ 382). The-chord I7 consists of the elev- 
enth, thirteenth, root, and third of the dominant thirteenth ; 
iii7 of the thirteenth, root, third, and fifth; and vi7 of the 
ninth, eleventh, thirteenth and root. Every note of each of 
these chords is found in the complete chord of the dominant 
thirteenth (§ 421). Notice also that in none of these chords 
is the characteristic interval of a fundamental discord—the 
diminished fifth between the major third and minor seventh—to 
be seen. I7 and IV7, which have major thirds, have also major 
sevenths ; while ii7, iii7, vi7 and vii°7, which have minor sevenths, 


* Some theorists use the name ‘ diatonic” instead of “secondary ;’’ but 


the latter term is certainly preferable, as the dominant seventh is also diatonic. 
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have also minor thirds. A similar series of secondary sevenths, 
though with differing intervals, can also be obtained in the 
minor key. 

446. In speaking of the various discords, it has more than 
once been said that in their treatment it is only necessary to 
take into account such notes as are actually present. ‘This rule 
should be particularly observed with regard to these secondary 
sevenths, in which the seventh above the root is always to be 
considered as the dissonant note, and resolved by step down- 
wards, like a dominant seventh, quite irrespective of its relation- 
ship to the generator, or even of its being itself the generator. 
For instance, in the chord vi7, the root of the chord is the 
ninth of the dominant, and the dominant (the generator, ) is 
the seventh. But it is not the ninth which is restricted in its 
movement by the presence of the dominant, as in a chord of 
the ninth (Chapter XII); it is the dominant, which has now 
become the seventh of the chord, that is itself restricted by the 
presence of the root below. With all these secondary sevenths, 
the student has not to concern himself in the least with the 
relationship of the various notes of the chord to the dominant, 
but only with the:r relations to one another. 

447. The old rule for the treatment of secondary sevenths 
was, that the seventh must be prepared—that is, must appear as 
a consonance in the same voice in the preceding chord (§ 334, ) 
—and that it must resolve upon a chord the root of which is a 
fourth higher than its own. Though it is by no means compul- 
sory to prepare the seventh,—for no discords except suspensions 
absolutely regu:ve preparation—it will be advisable, if the sev- 
enth has appeared in the preceding chord, to keep it in the same 
voice. The best resolution in general is that prescribed by the 
rule just given ; the student will find instances of it in the reso- 
lution of 117 in Exs. 331, 332, 337 and 344. It is also possible 
to resolve it on a chord the root of which is a second above its 
own, as in Ex. 363. 

448. The following interesting passage shows a series of these 
secondary sevenths, each in its third inversion, and each resolved, 
according to the old rule, on a chord the root of which is a 
fourth above its own. Notice that in each case the seventh is 
prepared by the third of the preceding chord. 
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As we take no account of the harmonic derivation of these 
sevenths, we do not mark them as derivatives. 

449. Sometimes a secondary seventh, instead of resolving, 
as in the above passage, on a triad, will resolve on another sev- 
enth, the root of which is a fourth above its own. 


Bacu. Fugue in E minor. 


Ex, 369. 
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It is evident that this sequence of sevenths can be continued in- 
definitely. The important points to be noticed in this progres- 
sion are, first, that the seventh of each chord is resolved on the 
third of the following chord, exactly as the dominant seventh 
resolves on the third of the tonic chord, while the third of each 
chord remains to be the seventh of the next one ; and, secondly, 
that it is necessary to omit the fifth in each alternate chord. 
(Compare § 236.) 

450. Secondary ninths are much rarer than secondary sev- 
enths, but are treated in the same manner, the ninth falling one 
degree, and the root generally rising a fourth. We give one 
example. 

Ex. 370, Cuerusini. Mass in F. 


ee 


451. The exercises now to be given will include not only 
chords of the thirteenth, but secondary discords. In the case 
of the latter, the student need not, in marking their roots, in- 
dicate their harmonic derivation. If he has thoroughly under- 
stood this chapter, he ought to have no difficulty in distinguishing 
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between them and genuine chords of the thirteenth. 
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(IV) Andante. 
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(VII) Double Chant. 
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(VIII) Double Chant. 
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(1X) Hymn Tune. 
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(X) Hymn Tune. 
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(XI) Hymn Tune. 
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(XIL) Hymn Tune. 
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"CHAPTER XV. 
CHROMATIC TRIADS—THE CHROMATIC SCALE. 


452. In the preceding chapters of this book we have treated 
of the whole of the diatonic material of a key, and it has been 
seen that this is all obtained from seven notes, one on each de- 
gree of the scale, all of which conform to the key-signature. 
But, as a key consists of twelve notes ($ 32,) there are five 
other notes remaining, each of which requires an accidental. 
Such notes are called Chromatic notes, and chords that contain 
them are called Chromatic chords. 


453. When treating of modulation in Chapter IX, it was 
shown that a change of key was effected by putting an acci- 
dental before one of the notes of the key we were quitting, the 
altered note thus becoming a diatonic note of the new key. 
Thus in Ex. 203 the sharp before the F in the third chord of 
(a) takes the music from C into the key of G, the new key 
being established by the chords that follow. But it was pointed 
out in § 278 that no single chord can ever define a key. As 
all music must be in some key, it follows that every chord must 
be either in the same key as che chords that precede it, or in 
the same key as the chords that follow it. Now if the chords 
preceding any one chord be in the same key as the chords fo//ow- 
ing that chord, then, if the chord have one or more accidentals 
before it, it will be a CHROMATIC CHoRD in the key. 


454. To make this clearer, we will vary Ex. 203 (a). We 


will take the first three chords as before, but will follow the 
third chord differently. 


The first two chords are, as before, in the key of C. The third 
chord (*) looks as if we were about to modulate into the key 
of G; but the fourth and fifth chords absolutely define the key 
of C (§ 241). The chords preceding and following the chord 
marked * are therefore all in the key of C; consequently the 
chord * must be chromatic in that key. 
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455. Let us take another illustration, this time in a minor key. 


Sigess 4 
Sita —— SSS = a 


At * of (@) there is a modulation to A flat; the first inversion 
of the chord of D flat is therefore regarded as diatonic in its 
relation to the new key, and here it is not considered to belong 
to the key of C minor at all. But the same chord (*) at (2) 
is followed by chords which define the key of C minor, and in 
this latter case the fourth chord is a chromatic chord in C minor. 
Whenever a modulation takes place, the note inflected by an 
accidental is regarded as bélonging to the key in which it is dia- 
tonic. But if there be no modulation such note forms part of a 
chromatic chord. Hence we get the following definition :—A 
chromatic chord in a key ts one which contains one or more notes 
Joreign to the signature of that key, but which induces no modu- 
lotion. 

456. It will be seen that in both our last examples (371 and 
372 (@)) the accidentals introduced suggest a modulation to 
some one of the keys in which those accidentals would be dia- 
tonic notes, but that the suggestion is not confirmed but con- 
tradicted by what follows. ‘They are, in fact, borrowed from 
some cther key, and are only recognized as chromatic by their 
being followed by chords belonging to the key zz/o which, and 
not from which, they are borrowed. It will greatly aid our un- 
derstanding of the subject, if we remember that all chromatic 
chords are dorrowed chords. 

457. A moment’s thought will show us that, as a key con- 
tains only twelve notes, there must be some limitation to our 
borrowing powers. If, for example, we could borrow both the 
chords of E major and of A flat major into the key of C, we 
should have both Gg and Ap in that key. But two notes w Neh 
are enharmonics of one another can never be both used in the 
harmonies of the same key (§ 308), or we shall have more than 
twelve notes in the key. The first question to be answered is 
therefore, From what keys do we borrow our chromatic notes ? 
The answer is very simple :—From the nearest related keys ; that 
is, the fifth above (the dominant, ) and the fifth below (the 
subdominant ). 

458. Fora reason that will be seen later in this chapter, we 
first deal with the minor key. Let us take the diatonic scale 
of C minor, and change it into a chromatic scale, by dividing 
each tone into two semitones. To know which name to give to 


earn 
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the intermediate notes, we have only to remember that the keys 
from which we borrow are G minor and F minor, and from 
these keys we borrow on/y the diatonic notes. 


459. We first give the scale of C minor, harmonic form :— 


y= = ae I aE = ee 
Ex, 373, apo aa ——— ae ae eet 
SSS] 
The note between C and D must be D2, borrowed from IF minor ; 
neither F minor a G minor contains CH. Between FE? and 
F we shall have EK ¥ (from F minor) ; Pek between F and G, 
Be (from G an: 3etween A} and B# there will be two 
intermediate notes, AZ , borrowed from G minor, and B»), which 
is diatonic in both F minor and G minor. The whole scale is 
therefore—without key-signature :— 
Ex, 374, 


: ———————————— 
Se : 


The easiest rule for writing the chromatic scale correctly is the 
following :—Vo degree of the scale has more than two notes upon 
it, and neither tonic nor dominant can be chromatically altered. 
‘This form of the scale is called the ‘‘ harmonic chromatic scale,’’ 
and is the same ascending and descending, and is also the same 
in major and minor keys. ‘That the student may see the appli- 
cation of the rule just given, we show the chromatic scales of 
A and of AP, which he should compare with the scale in Ex. 


374: 
Ex. 375. = => 2S 
oes a Pe Se ae —— = | 
a ~ hes be go bo 
Saas = ba pa bss hee = = == 
————————————— 
e 


460. As a matter of convenience, the chromatic scale is 
often written, especially in ascending passages, with a different 
notation from that just given. In the chromatic scale of C, for 
example, C §, DD, and G#are often substituted for DP, E P and 
AP; sometimes, also, though more rarely, A ¥ is written instead 
of Bp. SBat Ff is almost invariably retained. ‘The scale of 
C will then appear in the following form. 

Ex, 376, 


———————— a eee 


This form of the scale is somewhat easier to read, especially in 
rapid music, as it has fewer accidentals. ‘This is probably the 
chief reason for its frequent adoption ; because we find that in 
the descending chromatic scale the correct notation is usually 
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adhered to—most likely for the same cause, as it is not uncom- 
mon in this form to find the flattened fifth instead of the sharp- 
ened fourth, thus saving an accidental. 


461. The form of the scale just given is called the ‘‘ melodic 
chromatic scale’’; to write it correctly, it must be remembered 
that in ascending, the mediant and submediant are only found 
once, and all the other degrees of the scale twice; while in de- 
scending, it is the same as the harmonic scale.* 


462. It is impossible to include any keys less nearly related 
than the dominant and subdominant in the borrowing keys with- 
out bringing more than twelve notes into the key. If, for in- 
stance, we borrow for C minor from D minor, the next sharp 
key after G minor, we shall introduce C sharp. But we already 
have D flat as a chromatic note; and the latter has the prior 
claim, because it is a note of a nearly related key. Similarly, 
if on the flat side we go beyond F minor to B flat minor, its 
submediant, G flat, cannot co-exist in the key of C minor with 
F sharp, the leading note of G minor. 


463. It is important to remember that in borrowing chromatic 
chords for a minor key, we borrow only from the minor keys a 
fifth above and a fifth below. If we borrowed also from the 
major keys, we should introduce chords which would destroy the 
special character of the minor key, and render the tonality ob- 
scure. ‘Thus from F major we proud have the following chords : 


(a) (4) (c) 
Ex. 377. Pe =e] 
ce: ii IV vi 


all of which would be destructive of the true character of the 
key. ‘The manner in which the root of the third chord is 
marked will be explained directly. 

404. It was said above (§ 456,) that the introduction of 
a chord containing any chromatic note always suggests a modu- 
lation to some key in which that chord would be diatonic ; and 
the next question is, How is the suggested modulation to be 
averted? ‘here are three principal ways of doing this. First: 
in every key the tonic is the most important chord ; if therefore 
we follow the chord containing an accidental by the tonic chord 
of the already established key, the feeling of tonality is not dis- 
turbed. An example of this method has been seen in Ex. 372 
(2), at the fourth and fifth chords. 


* In actual practice, the great masters are often extremely careless in their 
notation of the chromatic scale, which they seem to write in many cases on no 
system at all. In Beethoven’s concerto in G, for instance, the chromatic scale 
is written in four different ways. 
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465. The second, and perhaps the most obvious, way of 
averting modulation is by the immediate contradiction of the 
chromatic note in the following chord. Thus, in Ex. 371, the 
F sharp which suggests the key of G is immediately follow ed 
by F natural, neutralizing the suggestion. 

466. The third method of averting modulation is, to follow 
one chromatic chord by another dorrowed from a different key— 
either a chord borrowed from the dominant by one borrowed 
from the subdominant, or vice-versa. It is, of course, needful 
that the suggestion of the second chord should, like that of the 
first, be contradicted. One suggestion balances the other, and 
the feeling of the original tonality remains unimpaired. The 
following progression, varied from that given in Ex. 372 (4), 
will illustrate this method of treating chromatic chords. 
ne ee een ee as 


(ens 3 Ze mee joaete = 
fa) Wye ob 16 ae V7 
(f£:VId) (g:Vd) 

467. In marking the roots of chromatic chords, it is neces- 
sary, when the root is itself the chromatic note, as in the fourth 
chord of this passage, to indicate the fact by an accidental placed 
before the Roman numeral. Here the PII shows that the sec- 
ond degree of the scale is lowered a semitone. If the passage 
were a semitone higher, in C sharp minor, and the chord in 
question were that of D4 instead of DP, it must still be marked 
PL, not $II, because here D4 would be the fastened supertonic 
of the key. If, on the oie: hand, the root be a note of the 
diatonic scale chromatically raised, we prefix a sharp, even 
though the note may actually be a natural as in Ex. 377 (c). 
The bracketed figuring below shows the key from which the 
chromatic chord is borrowed, and what chord it is in that key. 
The student need never confuse the bracketed analysis of chro- 
matic chords with that of derivatives (§ 253), if he only re- 
members that in the former, the josz/von of the chords is the 
same ; in derivatives, as the root is different, the position is also 
always different. 

468. All the diatonic material of the neighbouring keys can 
be borrowed for chromatic chords. We now give a complete 
list of the chromatic common a s oe ot 


Ex 379, ie te ga 


III Vv Dvii 
(GaGn'A) (bis WAG) ee Y) ERE AO) (ERE A) Gae A) 
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The diminished and augmented triads of F minor and G minor 
can also be borrowed; but these chords being, as we know, 
derivatives of dominant discords, and comparatively seldom 
used, it will not be needful to consider them at present. 

469. Of the chords given above, only the first three are 
often employed. ‘The chord at (a), being a major chord on 
the tonic, we have already met with (§ 229,) as the final chord 
—the so-called ‘* Tierce de Picardie’’—in the minor key. As 
suci, it 1s not considered a chromatic chord. But it can also 
be used chromatically, and in this case care must be taken not 
to leave the key. Evidently, if followed by the chord iv there 
will be a modulation to the subdominant key. The following 
examples will show how this is to be avoided. 

Ex, 380, MENDELSSOHN. Presto Agitato. 
eo wt. e are. ie ee : 


a : — - 
os ie Sas i 


16 Vic V7da 


iid 
(ft: V) — (Vo2) (e: (Vod ) 
The third crotchet of the third bar is the chord (c¢) of Ex. 379, 
of which we shall speak presently. Our next example shows 
the second inversion of the tonic major chord. 
Ex, 881, Spour. Calvary. 


| 
2 i= “gos: oy —— sr + 
lea3 rte —— = soos 2 =e Z == = | = 
Do Ve weep menidvd Te ie |. Vai Vo V7 I 
(V9é) (e Ve) 


Here we see the chord first as ‘‘chromatic,’’ at x, and, at the 
‘end of the passage as the Tierce de Picardie. 

470. It will be seen that in both these examples (and many 
more might be given, ) the chromatic chord has the character of 
a passing chord. In a minor key I is seldom used in any other 
way; and the rule for its treatment, which we deduce from the 
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practice of the great composers is, that the third of the chord 
(the leading-note of the subdominant key, ) must be approached 
Jrom the semitone on one side of tt, and proceed to the semttone 
on the other side. The third must never be doubled, because it 
is the leading-note of the key from which the chord is borrowed. 

471. The second chord (0), in Ex. 379, is one of the most 
important, and in its first inversion one of the most frequently 
employed, of the chromatic triads. The root is here the chro- 
matic note, and the third of the chord will be generally the 
best note to double, because it is a primary note in both the 
keys, from which and into which it is borrowed. It is possible, 
however, to double either of the other notes. There is no re- 
striction as to the chords which shall follow this chord, if only 
there be no modulation. 


Ex. 382. 4 J.S. Bacn. Organ Prelude in C minor. 
eis) : = 3 Se 
ie ee ees See 
a oe =i ma | a = 
e! S 
am Fee Pe oe oe 
I = 
= 
eae al are viio7a 


The student will easily ae. the ae notes ; here the 
chromatic chord is followed by V4. In the following passage, 


Ex, 383, BrEgTHOVEN. Sonata, Op. 57. 
rE IS = = ss = 
4 2 tae ee eee ee ee 
-, eje et ee ew war 
f See ee 
+ a-4 (SS eee sy = 
(2, eee ee | 
ae wee 2 2 @ e es oe 2 @ = 
sehen VId 
fete ote 2. se e 
Db eee SES Ee. o_o tei pet-eet— 
| p ———=-~ 4 a | 
+ sf 
(le? ates cores aie = = “ | se = = = 
os tae ee wet al = = = oe a = ‘ — — 
=e 
bil vii7d iy V7 
(Voc) (VIIe) 


it is followed by a chord of the diminished seventh. 
472. The first inversion of this chord 


[ = 
SS 
is generally known as the ‘‘ Neapolitan sixth,’’? a name for 


which it is difficult to give a satisfactory reason. ‘This form is 
much more frequently met with than the root position. Here 
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follow three examples of this chord, illustrating some of its 
most usual progressions. 


Scaupert. Mass in Bb, Op. 141. 


Hanpev. Joseph. 


The analysis of these passages being very simple, we leave it to 
the student to make his own, merely saying that in Ex. 386, 
the chord * is followed by the diminished seventh of E minor, 
here used as a transitional dominant in A minor. It will be 
seen that these three examples illustrate the three methods of 
averting modulation explained in §§ 464-466. 

473. The second inversion of this chord is also sometimes, 
though more rarely, to be found. 


Hanner. Messiah, 


ae i 
~ iT AP peal el 
<p ——@-# ey: o-eba-5 8 —*- 28 51.2 
= —— eo 2 
3 Ve a =< i £ = = = = te — 
(ees | ee 7 ee | 


Ex, 387, 


ScuuBerr. Song of Miriam, 


——— a 
3 —— eet p,t_t 0 ee Hote. A 
Pro-ers lbs See steels 
x, 388, 7 


Pye lg SS =| 


e 
At Ex. 387 the chord is followed by a dominant seventh, and 
at Ex. 388 by the second inversion of the tonic chord. 
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474. The third chord, (c) in our list of chromatic triads, 
Ex. 379, is no less important than that last spoken of. It isa 
major chord on the supertonic, and is the dominant chord of 
the dominant key employed as a chromatic chord. Here the 
root is the only diatonic note, both third and fifth being chro- 
matic. The third, being the leading-note of the key from 
which the chord is borrowed, may never be doubled (Compare 
§ 470), and special care must be taken with its treatment. It 
must always move a semitone, either upwards or downwards. 


475. If the third of this chord rise a semitone (to the domi- 
nant), it is clear that it cannot be followed by the dominant 
chord, or there will be a modulation ; it should be followed by 
some position of the tonic chord. If, on the other hand, the 
third fall a semitone, to the subdominant of the key, it may be 
followed by any chord of which the subdominant is one of the 
notes, as in Ex. 371. When used in its first inversion this 
chord is subject to the same rules as regards its third as in the 
root position. Obviously, as its third is now in the bass, if this 
note rises, it should be followed by the second inversion of the 
tonic chord. If the third falls there is more choice. The sec- 
ond inversion of the chord is very rare. 


476. It is comparatively seldom that this chord is found in 
the simple form we are now describing. Generally the 7th, 
frequently also the gth is added to it, as will be seen in the fol- 
lowing chapters. We now give a few examples of its employ- 
ment without these dissonant notes. 


Ex, 389, Waaner. Der Fliegende Hollander. 


ivii°did ic V7 
(a: V) 


Observe here that, though this passage begins in B flat, there is 
evidently a modulation to D minor, as marked in our analysis, 
before the chord *; because none of the keys in which this 
chord is diatonic are ‘‘ borrowing keys’’ for B flat, as we shall 
see when we speak of the chromatic chords of a major key. It 
is very seldom that II is followed, as here, by the root position 
of the tonic chord ; either the first or second inversion is much 
more usual. 
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Ex, 390, BEETHOVEN. Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2. 
a 
oe, ce le ete 


= 
| * 
= — Se. te @o.—} —- ——)- —-= 4 
2 =: <=#@3—2 3-2 —S— sll 
a: i -bII6 inn Nabe A es AN Ilé ic 
(d: VId) (Vo?) (d: VI) (e: Vd) 


The second chord of this passage is clearly the ‘‘ Neapolitan 
sixth’’ (§ 472,) in A minor; if the key were D minor, the C 
in the first chord would be sharp. Here at x we see an excellent 
illustration of the ‘‘balancing’’ spoken of in § 466; a chord 
borrowed from the subdominant key is followed by one borrowed 
from the dominant, which last is followed by the tonic chord 
of the key in which both the preceding are chromatic. In our 
last example of this chord— 


Ex, 391, Menpetssoun. Sonata, Op. 6. 
ee se 
eee Gian oe = 
tS te 
" ° | a Sg etc 
s ; : ——~ 
cater Le pees ae eee 
= = = == e= - = 
fie 1d iv Vb i IIé wii°7e 16 


(C8; Vo) (Voda) 
the third of the chromatic chord falls a semitone, and Bg isa 
note of the following chord. 
477. The remaining chromatic chords—(d) (e) and (/) 
of Ex. 379—are very rare. We give a few examples :— 


Ex. 392, Wacner. ‘Tannhauser. 


= eo = 
= ee r ie 
° 5 
G: Id il eo. Ile Viz VI 


(d: VI4) 

In this beautiful passage the chromatic chord IIIé is approached 
from the key of G major, we shall see shortly that it can be 
used in either the major or minor key. It is followed by V7, 
which also belongs to both keys; and the resolution of this 
latter chord on the chord of E flat proves the key of G minor. 

478. The minor chord on the dominant (Ex. 379) (¢), 
though possible, is the rarest of all; when it is used the minor 

fo) 
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third of the chord will rise a semitone to the leading note. 


Dvorak. Spectre’s Bride. 


E < —aj = 

$2 SSS SS SS 

Sie See 

Ex, 393, / — ” etc. 


The B flat in the bass of the first chord is a pedal note (Chap. 
XX). Observe that the A flat in * cannot be an auxiliary note 
to the A natural, for an auxiliary note is a second above or 
below the following note; A flat is therefore a harmony note. 
An example of the chord Pvii will be seen when we come to 
speak of the employment of that chord in a major key. 


479. It was said in § 463 that for the chromatic chords of a 
minor key we were unable to borrow from the neighbouring 
major keys. But the converse does not apply. All the diatonic 
material of a minor key can be borrowed for its tonic major 
without necessarily disturbing the tonality at all.* We thus ok- 
tain a considerably larger number of chromatic nee in a majot 
key than ina minor. In C major we can not only borrow the 
diatonic chords of F major and G major, but of C minor, F 
minor, and G minor. The available chromatic common chords 
in C major are the following :— 


Ex, 394, 
(2) (6) (c) (a) (e) (7) (s) (”) (7) 


Sage e bie Dee re 


fi bII II bIII iv y bVI _ bvii bVIL 
eae CES VIL) (Gs Vara: WL) (est) We cr) Cea) ak euiey a (tce Og) 


With some of these chords, (@) (c) and (¢), more than one 
derivation is possible; we take them from the most nearly 
related keys. 


480. Like the major tonic chord in the minor key (§ 470), 
the minor tonic in the major key can only be used as a “‘ passing 
chord ;’’ otherwise the tonality is disturbed. We give an ex- 
ample of its employment in this way. 


* The reason of the difference is probably to be found in the more artificial 
nature of the minor key. See Appendix II. 
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Svour. Last Judgment. 


a 


(Ge 303) 

The minor chord on the dominant—Ex. 394 (/)-—if used at ali, 
(and we do not advise the student to use it, ) should be similarly 
treated. The major chord on the supertonic (c,) is subject to 
the same restrictions as regards its third as in the minor key 
($ 475); the remaining chords are free in their progression, 
provided always that they are followed in the same key from 
which they are approached. 


481. We now give examples of some of these chords. No 
further explanation will be needed than is furnished by the root- 
progression marked under each passage. 


ie | an aos au Requiem. 
s oa 
a = eS ee 
I le r 
et 
ae ee _ = be ad i 
= E al 
5 Ie vi 118 bIId 
(bb: VI) 


Menpbetssoun. Jagdlied, Op. 120, No. 1. 


SS aS 
| | ee ; os ey — 
feo pods. Sel 
Ve eke, ole V7 : 
(Geavay) 


Gorinc THomas. The Sun-Worshippers. 


oe 
Gey Vd bIII Ve Vid Vc VO V7 


(The last five chords may also be analyzed as an arpeggio of V7. } 
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BeETHOVEN. Mass in D. 


Cae es 
——— vp V7 
(f: ivd) 
Ex, 4006, ScHuUBERT. Sonata in B, Op. 147. 
Se : 
bee —— ee 
a 
(= SSeS Sse 
| * * 
—— be, rd = zd a m4 
se Poe _5e_e tte 
eros Ee Gor cil Cees 
Gh Ié Ie bVI te Te VCE Nae wr Wg 4 
(g: VI) (esa Vic) 
Ex, 401, Scuumann. Concerto in A minor, Op. 54. 


n. Pa 
C: ii76 1176 i I7c bvii V7b 
(Vitd) (G: V7) (G: V7e) (f: iv) 


(The chord II7 in this passage is a chromatic seventh, which 
will be explained in the next chapter. ) 


Ex, 402, ara Last Judgment. 
‘ee ee S | | | | 

— ——- eo = ail > —S oe ares —— | 
(Fete 

ee eae mer ree 

= = = = = = = 

Sie See Se See = 
( = — fe =e f = 

CrlVe Vio" Tuyo ove) vi ii DVIS viiod 1d ii7d AN I 

(Viid) (F: 1Vs)(V7e) (Vid) 


It should be noticed that, with the occasional exception of the 
root of PII, (see Ex. 385) it is very rare for the chromatic note 
of a chord to be quitted by leap. 


482. In Chapter IX it was shown how modulation was fre- 
quently effected by means of some chord common to the key 
which was quitted and that which was entered. By the chords 
treated of in this chapter, the means of modulation are very 
largely increased ; for a chord can be taken as chromatic in one 
key and quitted as diatonic in another ; or conversely, it may be 
taken as diatonic in one key and quitted as chromatic in another. 
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We will give one example of each method. 
Ex, 408, BgETHOoveN. Sonata Pathétique. 
Wem, 
ee ee ea 


OL: 


3f z 
ie Ce 2 Sen aimee. 
=e : a= =r { 
ROR A of : 
id PEO el rae 
Abe IVE fo Oa se 


ScHumann. Novellette, Op 21, No. 1. 


Ex, 404. ( 


It will easily be seen that the method of which we have just give 
examples can be employed in many ways; for a chord which is 
taken as a chromatic chord in a key can not only be followed in 
the key from which it is borrowed, but in any other key in which 
it is diatonic or even chromatic. (See Ex. 437 in the next 
chapter). Thus, in Ex. 403 the chord PIId is borrowed from 
F minor, but followed in A flat major. A common chord can bea 
diatonic chord in three major and two minor keys, and every 
diatonic chord can also be chromatic in several keys. If the 
student analyzes the works of the great masters, he will find on 
nearly every page, especially in modern music, modulations 
effected by means of chromatic chords 


(1) Andante. 
8 6 6 2 (mee eae’ eae | 6 b6 7 
: AG, b : t] 


(II) Moderato. 


29h, SSS 2 SS ema s 


Sie et ometn7 #6 6 6 como tt 
¢ ¢ 


(IIT) Advzegro. 
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(IV) Moderato. . eat ae 
fe eee fe = Be Zt we | 2 {eae te 
5 6 ¢ 
ee 
omer 15 4 6% soon 6 i 67 
(V) Andante. 


SS 


6 
bi $4 q 5 


(VI) Un poco andante. 


ee ieee 3 ES Sie 


eae ert 5 68 6 bese 
o 
[c= ee == | 
A — oS aR re 


(VII ) Moderato 


SSS 


816 6 D6 6 6 a4 
up 


6 
b5 5 a Pow, |} 


SS oe =e 


fd 6 us rat qo 65 
ap 43 q g 3 ‘ 


fee ‘Tales si eS 


6 t4 Of —— 6 $6 —————- 6 $5 6 6 
t t 05 4 


( IX ) woe. 


ae SSS 
Si aa apes 


poe : 6 


Moderato. 


Spee Ronee pe oa 


3— 6 t5— 6 wo 
ape 
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ce eee ee 


——_——— 26 t4 6 — 6 6 16 b6 6 7 
a 5 4 4 fj 
3 og 
(XI) Vou aCe. Pa e & 
ay —/' S- 2 86 = i 
aS =—S  e 
5 2. 7 6 87 6 wes 


8 
3 
5s oe ee 
5 


$ 
(XI1) Andante. | _ ; ae 
== ee ee ee =e 
3t6 6 $6 aes ev aa es oe 
405 4 fo 
t 3 
SiS eee ead 
aa Sa oa be—o— 6 7 
2 4 5 ipa 2s" 
(XII) Un poco OME sale ‘ 
—— a jay SN 
(ee a ee ee ee 
if oe Ce. ee 6 6non 6 6 
BEE ORD 4 
ee Sa E ——— E — 22S 
7 6 6 6 6 
E a — tie fl 
6 5 
4 D5 


mol) Larghetto. 7 
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(XVI) Double Chant. 


eu See ts| eee See 


silence 


(XVII) Hymn Tune. 


Bepe = ee 
7 6 6 6 ) ff 


cS a ee i - —— a seer =: = <[e | 


(XVIII.) Hymn Tune. 


SS 
Sts a I 1% wig ets ie 4a] 


4 4 3— 


: 
a3 Hymn Tune. 


SSS SSS 


8 $6 6 
4 
oe sens: = ae _— a el 
7 6 C4 —$4 = 6. 06 5 z 
(XX) bs mn ee 
+ = — a 

SSS SS 

¢ 6 

4 5 oS 

= eee Se Sree = — PSS] 

——— ___- ley — 

5 5 4 —3 


(XX1) Hymn Tune. 


ey Ee SSeS =a 


6 38 4 | 
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CHAPTER XVI: 
CHROMATIC CHORDS OF THE SEVENTH. 


483. It was shown in the last chapter that the chromatic 
notes and chords in any key do not belong to that key in the 
same sense as the diatonic chords, but that they are borrowed 
from neighbouring keys, and become chromatic only when they 
are not followed in the key from which they are borrowed. It 
was also pointed out that the only keys from which we can borrow 
for chromatic chords are, for a minor key, the minor keys of 
the dominant and subdominant, and for a major key its domi- 
nant and subdominant majors, and the three minor keys with 
the same tonics. We saw in §§ 468, 479 the derivation of all 
the chromatic common chords of both minor and major keys, 
and gave rules for their treatment, and examples of their em- 
ployment. 


484. Just as we can borrow all the common chords of these 
neighbouring keys for chromatic purposes, we can also borrow 
all their dominant discords. In the present chapter we speak 
only of their dominant sevenths. As the dominant of the domi- 
nant key is the supertonic, and the dominant of the subdomi- 
nant key is the tonic, the chords with which we have now to 
deal are usually described as chords of the supertonic and tonic 
seventh. We will take the former of these first, as being much 
more frequently used, and more important. 


485. The SuPERTONIC SEVENTH, being the dominant seventh 
of the dominant key, will be the same chord which we saw in 
the last chapter at Exs. 379 (¢) and 394 (c), with the addition 
of the seventh from the root. The third of the chord is chro- 
matic in both the major and the minor key; in the latter the 
fifth is also chromatic, and must be marked in the figuring, un- 
less (as not infrequently happens in root-position,) it is to be 
omitted. 


Ex, 405. gs a age = 
7 
t nt) 
* 
CE MG on ly 
(Ee Waly (ee N47) 


486. The third of this chord, being the leading-note of the 
dominant key, is subject to the same restrictions as regards its 
progression as when it occurs in the supertonic chromatic triad 
(S$ 474, 475.) It should either rise or fall a semitone ; in the 
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former case it should be followed by the tonic chord, and in the 
latter by some chord of which the subdominant of the key 
forms a part. But we occasionally find that, in the first in- 
version of this chord, when the third rises, it is followed, not 
by Ic, but by V7, as in the following example in one of Bach’s 
Cantatas :— 


Bacu, Cantata.—‘‘ Ach, Gott, wie manches Herzeleid.”’ 
ie — = 
EG = 4 | oo =4 o = 
et a ae 
Ex, 406, ( Riess ae Ce te ene en 
-g- 2 ee ee 
$5 ¢ 2 f 2 SSS eS Ss — = 
SSS oe 
A Vi Vb ] V vi Ii7é V7 I 
(1 76) 


487. The seventh of this chord, being the tonic and there- 
fore the most important note of the key, is much freer in its 
progression than the seventh in the chord of the dominant sev- 
enth. Its most usual resolution is either to fail a semitone, or 
to remain stationary ; but it may also rise one degree to the fifth 
of the dominant chord, or even leap, upwards or downwards to 
a note of the chord that follows. These progressions will be all 
shown in the examples to be given shortly. 

488. In the inversions of this chord, the third and seventh 
follow the rules just given. We show all these inversions, in 
both the major and the minor key, to call the attention of the 
student to the figuring. 


PE — Paar eee 


It is needless to mark the roots; the student can do this for 
himself. 

489. We now give a series of illustrations of the actual em- 
ployment of this chord, in all its positions, and with various 
resolutions. Our first example will show the root-position and 
first inversion of the chord. 


MENDELSSOHN. Lauda Sion. 


get SSSSeSss 
a ee 


117 ivd Ie tiv?7 117d V7a Ib 
(G: V7) (c: iva) (1196) (G: V72) 


This passage has several points of interest. In both the chords 
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of II7 the third falls a semitone; but in the first the seventh 
remains as the fifth of the next chord, while in the second it 
falls a second to the third of the dominant seventh. In the first 
bar is seen the rare chromatic chord i in a major key, used as a 
passing chord (§ 480) ; in Ex. 395 we saw the chord in its sec- 
ond inversion ; here it is in the first. Notice also that at the 
beginning of the passage we have three consecutive chromatic 
chords ; the feeling of tonality is not obscured, because no two 
adjacent chords are borrowed from the same key. ‘Vhe fourth 
chord from the end of the passage, marked piv? we Will bes ex- 
plained in the next chapter. 

490. Our next example— 

Ex, 409, BgeTHoven. 8th Symphony. 


Sa 


=p Sos Sa = 
“Pree ee ees 


sie se ee ans 


s roe = i u oh i : 
= SS eS eee 
: Wy Cg ity V7 = I 


Cra Diva KES Wy) 

shows the seventh rising to the fifth of the dominant chord. 
The A flat in the first bar is a tonic pedal. We have here in 
the second bar an excellent example of a modulation effected by 
taking a chord as diatonic in one key, and leaving it as chro- 
matic in another (Compare Ex. 404 in the last chapter). 

491. We next give two passages in which the seventh leaps. 

Haypn. 4th Mass. 


Ex, 410, 


Gri) 
Here the seventh is doubled, (Compare Exs. 194, 195,) one 
remaining as a note of the next chord, and the other being free. 
More frequently the seventh is not doubled, but the fifth of the 
chord proceeds to the note which was the seventh, or to its 


octave. 
Ex, 411, E. Prour. 100th Psalm. 


| 
== == 
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‘The harmonic progression is here so simple that it is superfluous 
to mark the roots. 

492. Our last example of the root-position of this chord is 
given for a different reason. 


ScHumann, Paradise and the Peri. 


II7 vii°7 (b: viize) V 


The first two bars of this passage have been already quoted in 
Ex. 361. We repeat them here, to prove the key. In the 
third bar of this example we see the seventh rising to the fifth 
of the following chord, not as in Ex. 409, but because the bass 
moves to the note on which the seventh would usually resolve. 
We have here an illustration of the seldom used progression 
spoken of in § 240. 

493. We now give some examples of inversions of this 
chord. Few explanations will be needed. 


ScHuBERT. Overture, Die Zauberharfe 


Ex, 413, 


(D: V7) 


In our next example of the first inversion, 


Bacu. Cantata.—‘‘ Herr Jesu Christ, wahr’r Mensch und Gott.” 


SS = as —, 
s | : = 
é 5 ge! mee 
Lo oo 
=e eg =e 
Sa Sw J 
E i= ores ae a = =| 
c: I Ilys V7d id viey V7e i VOI 
(f: V)(g:V72) (V9e) 


we see an illustration of the freedom of the seventh of the 
chord, which here leaps to the root of the next chord (§ 487) ; 
in a dominant seventh the leap would be wrong. 


494. The next extract, showing the second inversion, also 
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illustrates the following of one chromatic chord by another. 
Ex, 415, Braums. Deutsches Requiem. 


In our next example, 


Ex, 416, Scuumann. Novellette, Op. 21, No. 6. 
= | oes 
— =f == ae = f- = = -—- || 
— ‘tes #—*-_e *— ots tes. 
oe p x oh Pp cd 
3 eS = SS ae 2 alee eS Ss 
=e 2 +. Se = = ad == 
= & t ‘ E SI = cis = — i 
INGUDS Wyk) IBY Ie Adie aia) V VW7da(D:V76) 1V We VEG Wey r 


(E: V7c) 
let the student notice the different treatment of the two chords 
marked x. ‘They are both E: V7c, but the first is a transitional 
dominant, for it is followed by the chord of E, while the second 
is borrowed into A as achromatic chord. Our example of the 
last inversion of the supertonic seventh needs no explanation. 


Mewnvetssoun. Athalie, 


e: id 117 I7d W7s i 
(Ons Wael) lee Weree) 

495. As with the dominant seventh, so with those now 
treated of, it is possible to omit the generator; we then obtain 
derivatives. Evidently the derivatives of I17 will be the fol- 
lowing : 


Ex, uslG-Z Ses See [eee 2 = = | 


tiv? tiv?d tive tiv? tiv?d tivec 
(1174) (1I7e) (1172) (1174) (Ize) (1172) 


In marking the roots of these derivatives, it would complicate 
the analysis too much to add the keys from which they are bor- 
towed ; it would also be superfluous, as the student knows that 
II7 is V7 of the dominant key dorrowed,; it is therefore quite 
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clear that #iv° must be vii° of the dominant key. The deriva- 
tives of the chromatic sevenths are rare, though (as will be seen 
in the next chapter, ) those of chromatic ninths are very common. 
No new rules will be required for the treatment of Ziv° ; it must 
be remembered that the root, being the leading-note of the 
dominant key, must never be doubled. One example of its em- 


ployment will suffice. 
HANvEL. Messiah. 


cope eli ke 

= 

Ex, 419, | | 
— 
V is I : 


It has been already said (§ 262,) that Handel almost always 
omits the generator in V7<¢, using vii°d instead. Similarly, we 
here find Hiv °6 in place of Il7¢. Note the apparent irregularity 
in the treatment of the A¥ here. The AZ in the third bar ap- 
pears in the middle voice at first, and E in the upper part is 77- 
terpose’ between the auxiliary note, B, and the A which should 
follow it. It is, in fact, a similar progression to the ‘‘ ornamental 
resolutions ’’ already met with in chords of the seventh and 
suspensions. 


490. The Tonic SEVENTH is the dominant seventh of the 
subdominant key; the seventh in the major key, and the third 
and seventh in the minor are the chromatic notes, though the 
latter requires no accidental. 


Ex, 420, | Fr t 


(F V7) 


Tonic discords are much rarer than supertonic, the probable 
reason being that, as the tonic is essentially the chord of rest in 
the key, the feeling of tonality is easily disturbed if it is 
changed from a concord to a discord. The tonic seventh so 
strongly suggests the subdominant key that special care is needed 
to contradict the suggestion in its resolution. The practice of 
the great composers is therefore to resolve the chord either on a 
dominant or on a supertonic discord in the same key, the former 
being the more common. 


497. As with the dominant and supertonic sevenths, the 
third and seventh of this chord are the two notes the progression 
of which is subject to fixed rules. The third of the chord, 
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being (as in other chords of the seventh, ) a leading note, may 
never be doubled. If the chord resolve on a dominant discord, 
the third will usually rise a semitone to the seventh of the next 
chord ; but it is possible, though less frequent, for it to fall a 
tone to the fifth of the chord. 


Ex. 421, geste a 


(og Gy Vic i, V, 

(F: V7) Gay V7) 
If the chord be resolved on a supertonic discord, the third will 
either fall a chromatic semitone to the minor ninth of the super- 
tonic, or rise a tone to its third. 


(4) 
== Ze = Faia oes 
Ex, 422, es aoe 2) == = eS 
= SSS 
a f= Be = 
Copel tiveyce Vio rd. 7e ic 


(f: V7) (g: viioze) — (f: Vad) (g: VIC) 


vy) 


Both these progressions illustrate the ‘‘ balancing’’ spoken of in 
S 466. The second chord at (az) is a derivative of a minor 
ninth (§ 382), which is here chromatic, as will be explained in 
the next chapter. At (4) we have taken I7 in its last inversion, 
because this progression could hardly be used, as here, if the 
chord were in root-position. It would also be possible (but 
only in a major key,) for the third to remain stationary, or to 
fall a tone. 


(2) (2) 
Bx, 423, getgts Ses-ee e ‘ge = S 


Ce de giv°7e = yil°b7 17 Il7¢d V7é 
(GEV7)) (Guile 7c) (cs vile 7) (Be Waa Woe) 


= wei) 


498. Unlike the seventh in the supertonic seventh, the sev- 
enth of this chord may never be doubled, even in the deriva- 
tives, being a chromatic dissonance. If the chord resolve ona 
dominant discord, this note will rise a semitone ; if a supertonic 
discord follow, the seventh will fall a semitone to the fifth of the 
chord. The former progression is seen in Ex. 421; the latter 
in Exs. 422, 423. It is also possible for the seventh to fall a 
tone, when the tonic seventh resolves on a derivative of a minor 


ninth. 
Ex, 424, 6g = —- 
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499. No new rules are required for the inversions of this 
chord. As with the supertonic seventh, we give it in all its 
positions, to show the correct figuring. 


a 
eee 


= —— me 5>——— 
bx 40s Festa | He fe oe ae 
6 4 4 “6 
b5 b 2 


06 4 
by) 4 2 


2 


soo. We now give examples of the employment of the tonic 
seventh in all its positions, and with various resolutions. 


BEETHOVEN. Quartet, Op. 59, No. 3. 


z+ —e—| $5 —} 
SS 

Ex. 426, Pp cres. % Ff 
(le ee 
Sc [S| S23 Fool 
oe 

Cer en iy V7 1 

(ES V7) 


Here the third of the tonic seventh falls a tone, and tne seventh 
rises a semitone, as in Ex. 421 (4). In our next example, 


Ex, 427. Bacu. Wohltemperirte Clavier, Book 1, Prelude 21. 
db ets fe eee oe 
ay 3 a on ee eae aes - > Bee ieee ee 
(ose Es 
} ee a | 
* 
= e_.__@ § 
——————— : 
Zz a 
——-| 
Bb: I IV7 = fiv°o7 117d) =0V7 


(Eb: V7) (V13@) (IIbod) 
the chord resolves upon a derivative of a dominant discord. 
Here the third is stationary, and the seventh falls a semitone, as 
in Ex. 423 (@) where, however, the chord is resolved on a 
derivative of a supertonic discord. 
501. The first inversion of the chord will be seen in our 


next extracts. 
Ex, 428, MENDELSSOHN. 3rd Symphony. 


(Bb: 
ae have here the same progression of thitd and seventh seen jn 
i MEAS. 
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Bacu. Wohltemperirte Clavier, Book 1, Fugue 22. 


Ex, 429, 


= ee ee ee | 

ie iE i = = 
We ithe L705 Ne Ve iG 

(Viic) (eb: V7d) (Vird) 
Here, as in Ex. 427, the chord resolves on a derivative of a 
dominant discord. The third rises a semitone, and the seventh 
falls a tone (Compare Ex. 424). 


Bacu. Wohltemperirte Clavier, Book 1, Fugue 16. 


Seen ra pn. 
ee or ee ects) 
= E ag eee ee 
See —ig z- =e 
ee 
a 
he Lea a ee ere 
“Sass SSI a ey Ee 
‘ —— = eo -— 
he pn. 
ocean Vig icevilcranon at 


(c: V7c) (Vod) 
Here is the second inversion, resolved on a derivative of the 
dominant ninth; the third and seventh have the same progressions 
as in Ex. 429. 


Ex, 431, 
@2-3HS 


Bacu. Organ Toccata in F, 


Bb: V7 ic | IVb Ape Vye Biv’? «V7 ) OI 
(Eb: V7e) (Ibo) 
The F in the bass is a pedal note. The third and seventh of the 
tonic seventh move as in Ex, 421 (0). 

502. As this chord resolves, in all the examples yet given, 
on dominant harmony, we give for the last inversion two passages 
in which it resolves on the derivative of a supertonic discord ; 
this resolution is oftenest met with when the tonic seventh is in 


the last inversion. = Hanpet. Hercules. 
Je ees ae ase la 
(es = ES lel 

/ ' a a . 4 y 

Bx, 432, ( » : a : 

aw Sec ee ae a = 

Si, CSs 2 oe t ie re - cee ae 

- 

bb: i V76 17a tiy®d Vv 


(eb: V7d)  (I170) 
P 
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Here the chord is resolved on the derivative of Il7 explained in 
§ 495. The part-writing, as is very often the case with Handel, 
is rather free, the thirds of the chromatic chords being doubled 
in the arpeggios of the upper part, in which the progression of 
the thirds is that shown in Ex. 422 (4). In our next example, 


Scuumann. ‘Er, der herrlichste,’’ Op. 42, No. 2. 


ea i= J a 
Ex, 433, %* oe ne 
=— + 
SS 
Eb: viichy V75 I7d Bive7d  UI7e ii 
(eb: vii?7) | (Ab: V7d) (IIgc) (eb: Vie) 


three of the five chords are derivatives of chromatic ninths or 
elevenths, which will be explained later. The analysis here 
given will present little difficulty to the student. Here is an in- 
teresting example of the third in the chord of the tonic seventh 
remaining stationary, as the seventh in the chord of the ‘‘lead- 
ing seventh’’ of the dominant key. (Compare Ex. 423) (a.) 

503. The derivatives of the tonic seventh will evidently 
contain the same intervals as those of the supertonic seventh 
(§ 495,) but the root will now be the mediant. In the minor 
key the root is chromatic, and we mark the chord Bili®, (§ 467). 
We now give the derivatives. 


= ty = ZS 
Br. t08 FG = 
Ceaiie lilo, We c: Rie = Riii°S_— HitPe 
(174) (I7e) (7) (176) (17e) (7@) 
It will be seen that all these chords are different positions of 
vii? of F major or minor, borrowed. 
504. The derivatives of the tonic seventh are even more 
rarely to be met with than those of the supertonic seventh. - 
We give two examples. 


Scuumann. Bunte Blatter, Op. go. 


[= a pean 
Soe a eee 
S| 


Ex, 436, 
@ © @ @ = 
Se 
F: ii ii°S V7 I 
(17) 


This example is instructive as the first instance yet met with of 
incorrect notation. If the student will play the passage, he will 
feel at once that it is in the key of F. But D# is not a note of 
that key at all. The minor seventh of the tonic is Eb, and its 
enharmonic cannot belong to the key (§ 457). The note is 
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therefore really E?, and the chord marked x is properly 


being the first inversion of the derivative of the tonic seventh. 
The reason Schumann has used the incorrect notation is because 
the seventh is resolved a semitone upwards. We shall see in 
the next chapter that this false notation is very common with 
chords of the minor ninth ; but it is extremely rare with chords 
of the seventh. 

505. The second inversion of this derivative is exceedingly 
rare. We give a fine example by Bach. 


Bacu. Matthaus Passion, 


p.u. 
| atl | — 
Sa 
ie 2 = -— 
p.n. Pn 
ol We pee 
re a 
—— = ae 
g: V7 i) Bb: iii<e V7d 1 
Bh: vif (I7d) 


The C at the end of the second bar can either be considered an 
anticipation, as we have marked it, or the root of a transitional 
dominant, V7é in F. 

506. In § 482 it was shown how a chromatic concord could 
be used for the purposes of modulation. The sevenths treated 
of in this chapter can also be so employed. Obviously if a 
supertonic or tonic seventh be quitted as a dominant seventh, it 
is to be regarded not asa chromatic chord, but as diatonic in the 
new key (§ 455). But a supertonic seventh may be quitted as 
a tonic seventh, or zce versa, the chord being chromatic in both 
keys. This method of modulation is not common, as it brings 
together two unrelated keys (§ 273), but it is occasionally to be 
met with, as in the following example. 

Wacner. Die Meistersinger. 


Gee vO lye N 

Beira 

Here what precedes shows that the first bar is in the key of G 
major. The chord * is taken as the second inversion of the 
tonic seventh in that key, and left as the second inversion of 
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the supertonic seventh in F major. 

507. There is another way in which chromatic sevenths can 
be used for the purpose of modulation. In Chapter XIV (§ 449, ) 
it was seen that a chain of secondary sevenths could be written, 
each resolving on another seventh, the root of which was a 
fourth above its own. The same plan can be adopted with a 
series of fundamental sevenths. If, for example, the chord of 
the dominant seventh in C, instead of resolving on the triad of 
C major, resolves on a chord of the seventh on that note, that 
chord will be the dominant seventh of F, which may in its turn 
resolve on a dominant seventh of B flat, and so on indefinitely. 
A modulation is often made by taking a chord as a dominant 
seventh, and quitting it as a supertonic seventh, or (which 
comes to the same thing,) taking it as a tonic seventh and 
quitting it as a dominant. Thus the simple progression, 


tenes 
Ex. 138 == 
« 


can either be analyzed as 


Che Ve i ek, 
ie 
Or as 
Be E iN poems 
nn eigen Mere 


Such modulations are frequent; if we continue the sequence, 
we shall have 


ee ee ee 
Ex. 100 Fg == EE — 
=a = 
Oy Seip Ply) Bie 
Reva eRe vee f Eb; W7 f ae 


In such a passage it will be necessary, as with the secondary 
sevenths, to omit the fifth in each alternate chord. 


EXERCISES. 


I dudante 


epee 


(11) Un poco allegro. 


poe z= = , ote = : ae = 7 
7 t = = 
¢ 
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(VILL) Andantino. 
= ee 
[ So 22 —— = : = = rr —— 


5 3 5 2 


om wae 

SS weg fence = =n 
= +8 —» = o.- witie = = 

— = cae ae 


—— eo i= T 
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( IX) Larghetto. 


2 
3 b6 8 6 6D6 6 i4 D 


(Xx li I) Moderato. 
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(XX) Hymn Tune. 


=e Pale bias: = — 
6 5 $4 3 46 6 $5 
ti : i ¥ 


(XXII) Hymn Shai 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


CHROMATIC CHORDS OF THE NINTH—FALSE NOTATION——-ENHAR- 
MONIC MODULATION. 


508. In Chapter XII the chord of the dominant ninth was 
explained, and its treatment illustrated. We have also seen 
in our last chapter how chromatic chords of the seventh were 
only the dominant sevenths of the neighbouring keys not 
resolved into the keys from which they are borrowed. By 
similarly borrowing the chords of the dominant ninth of neigh- 
bouring keys, we obtain chromatic chords of the ninth. 


509. It will be remembered that the chord of the dominant 
seventh (and therefore, of course, also of the supertonic and 
tonic sevenths, ) is the same in major and minor keys. We also 
know that this is not the case with the chord of the dominant 
ninth, which has a major ninth in a major, and a minor ninth 
ina minor key. In speaking of chromatic triads, it was shown 
that, while in a minor key we could only borrow from neigh- 
bouring mznor keys (§ 463), we could for major keys borrow 
from either major or minor keys (§ 479), provided always that 
we do not go beyond the neighbouring keys of the dominant 
and subdominant. Thus, for C minor, the only chromatic 
ninths available are mznor ninths on the supertonic and tonic ; 
but in C major we can employ the minor ninth on the dominant, 
and either major or minor ninths on the supertonic and tonic. 
We give a table of all the chromatic chords of the ninth, mark- 
ing their harmonic derivations. 


«) (4) (¢) (7) (¢) (7) = 


gs 2 
ns uo f=2 | 2} Ba SS 
9 bg 9 
7 7 D7 Bb? 7 7 
be $ n5 | 
$ 
C: Vp9 IIg9 Il,9 I9 Ih9 @g Iie) Iy9 
(c: Vo) (G: Vg) (g: Vg) (F: Va) (f: V9) (g: Vg) (f: V9) 
The chords are given in five parts, to show them complete ; but, 
as with the dominant ninths, the fifth is mostly omitted in root- 
position. It must also be remembered that, in indicating the 
roots, when the ninth is itself a chromatic note, this must be 
shown by an accidental. Thus, the third chord here is marked 
II Pq ; but its derivation is only g: Vo, because in G minor E 
flat is not a chromatic note. 
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sio. As being the simplest in its treatment, we first speak 
of the dominant minor ninth, used as a chromatic chord ina 
major key (Ex. 440 (@) ). The minor ninth of the dominant is 
the minor sixth of the scale. In treating of the chromatic 
triads of the major key (Chap. XV,) we saw in Ex. 394 (4) 
(e) and (g) how this note was available in the concords ; it is 
equally available as a note of a chromatic discord on the domi- 
nant. It is, however, comparatively seldom employed thus ex- 
cept in its derivative form as a chord of the diminished seventh, 
in which it is very common. An example of its introduction in 
its root-position will be seen in Ex. 299. In our quotation it is 
not seen to be a chromatic chord; but the fact that it is so is 
proved by the chord following our extract being that of C mayor, 
and not of C minor. When the chord is used chromatically, it 
will be most frequently followed by the tonic chord of the major 
key, though the chord of the ninth frequently resolves first, as 
here, upon its own root. 

sii. The derivatives of the minor ninth, vii°P7 and ii°, 
(§§ 382, 392,) are, as said above, very frequently used chro- 
matically. In Ex. 318 will be seen all the positions of vii°b7 
in the key of C major, the last resolving on the tonic chord. 
We now give an example of the same chord in its second 
inversion. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony in D. 


ed 
=== = 


Ie viih7c IT ae Ic 
(d: vii°7¢) 


Ex, 441, « 


oe 
* 
be 
— 


The D in the fourth chord is not a note of the harmony, but a 
pedal note in a middle voice. The progression of the bass 
illustrates what was said in § 385. 

512. The other derivative, ii°, is seen in the following 
passage :— 

Ex, 442, BEETHOVEN. meee age 


a 


leo lke Td(e:vii°7c)V LITO MG MEA AE ME 
(hit Os ic) 


The chromatic chord at the sixth crotchet is a transitional domi- 
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nant. The minor ninth in the derivative seen at * is resolved 
on its own root, and the resulting dominant seventh is followed 
by the tonic major chord. 


513. The chord of the dominant major ninth in the minor 
key is only possible as a *‘ passing chord’’ (§ 310). In Ex. 298, 
at the end of the second bar is an A, which is there explained 
asa passing note. The movement is here Prestissimo, and there 
are only two chords in the bar; in slow time, the progression 
would have made a passing chord. ‘The occasions for its suitable 
introduction are very rare. 


514. If a chromatic chord of the dominant ninth does not 
resolve upon its own root or upon the tonic chord, it will 
mostly resolve upon either a supertonic or a tonic discord— 
more frequently the former. An illustration of this will be 
seen in the second bar of Ex. 317, where the third inversion of 
the diminished seventh in B flat resolves on a derivative of the 
supertonic ninth in the same key. 


515. The supertonic and tonic ninths are simply the domi- 
nant ninths of the dominant and subdominant keys borrowed, 
just as we saw in the last chapter was the case with the super- 
tonic and tonic sevenths. Of these the supertonic ninth, like 
the supertonic seventh, is the more frequently used, though 
(like the dominant ninth, ) far oftener as a derivative than with 
the root present. Only the supertonic mzxor ninth can be em- 
ployed in minor keys (§ 509), but both major and minor ninths 
are available in major keys. As with the dominant ninth, all 
the notes up to and including the seventh of the chord follow 
the rules already given in the last chapter; it is only now need- 
ful to give rules for the treatment of the ninth itself. 


516. If the chord of the supertonic ninth resolve upon its 
own root, the ninth will mostly fall a tone or a semitone to the 
root ; it is possible also for it to rise to the third of the chord. 
It is, however, much rarer for a supertonic than for a dominant 
ninth to resolve on its own root. The following is a good 
example :— 


Spour. Double Quartet, Op. 136. 


Ex, 443, 


The analysis of these harmonies being by no means difficult, we 
leave the student to make his own; we simply point out that 
derivatives of both the diatonic and chromatic dominant ninths 
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are to be seen in the first bar, and that the second bar shows the 
supertonic major ninth resolved upon its own root. A deriva- 
tive of the same chord, similarly resolved, will be seen at the 
fifth bar of Ex. 408. 

517. When this chord resolves upon a chord having a differ- 
ent root, if the third of the supertonic chord rises a semitone, a 
tonic chord—either the common chord or a tonic discord—will 
follow ; if the third in the supertonic chord falls a semitone, it 
will be resolved upon a dominant discord. If it resolves on a 
dominant /zad, it ceases to be a true supertonic ninth, and be- 
comes a ‘‘ transitional dominant’’ (§ 295). ‘These different 
resolutions of the chord will be seen in Exs. 287, 323, 422 (@), 

23 (a) and 433. The student should observe that in every 
case it is derivative of Il9 that is found ; in its original position 
the chord is rare. 

518. When resolved upon a dominant discord, the ninth of 
the supertonic chord will fall one degree—to the fifth of the 
dominant,— 


but when resolved upon the tonic, the major ninth in a major 
key and the minor ninth in a minor key will remain as the third 
of the tonic chord. 


(a) (0) 
ee = = > < Stemy oe SS 
ed ee 
: fiv°7 Ie c: Rives ic 
( IT9d) (1192) 


We have given a derivative of II9, as being much the more 
usual form. ‘The student will have no difficulty in understand- 
ing the manner in which the roots of these derivatives are marked, 
if he will bear in mind that the root is here itself a chromatic 
note, and therefore requires an accidental (§ 467). ‘he same 
thing was seen in the derivatives of the chromatic sevenths 
($$ 495, 503) 

519. If in a major key, the supertonic vor ninth is taken 
as a chromatic chord, and resolved on the tonic, the minor 
ninth should rise a chromatic semitone to the major third of 
the tonic chord. (See (a) below). In this case the ninth is 
frequently, though by no means invariably, written as an aug- 
mented octave of its generator, as at (4). 
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(2) (2) 
eee 
(Ge Siv°b7 Te tiv ob fe 
(suc (ct tiv?7) 


Here we meet again with an instance of FatsE Novation. 
(See § 504.) As this is often perplexing to students, we must 
enter into the question in some little detail. It will be first 
necessary to explain what is known as the Law of the Sharpest 
Note. 

520. The sharpest note of any scale, or of any chord, is 
that which, 7/ regarded as a tonic, would have the most sharps, 
or (which amounts to the same thing,) the fewest flats, in its 
key-signature. Thus G is a sharper note than C, and C isa 
sharper note than F. Obyiously any sharp note is sharper than 
a natural, and any natural than a flat. If we compare two 
notes, both of which are sharps or flats, it is only necessary to 
remember their key-signatures to find which is the sharper. 
Thus at (4) of Ex. 446, D$ is the sharpest note of the first 
chord, for it would have nine sharps in its signature (§ 56, ) 
while F ¢ would only have six. The same procedure applies 
with flats. Thus, in 


G flat has six flats, B flat has two, D flat five, and F flat eight 
in the key-signature. Therefore B flat, having the fewest flats, 
is the sharpest note of the chord. 

521. We now give a table of all notes, excepting double 
sharps and double flats in the order of sharpness, beginning 
with the flattest. It will be seen that each note is a perfect fifth 
above that which precedes it, and that flats, naturals and sharps 
follow each other in the same order. 


Fats. EP Ce Ga Dp AD. Eby. BP: 
NENG, ES (Coe iGy ID, By 18, dex 
SHARPS. DEG 2G DE AF Eg, BE. 


522. We will now take a few chords of the seventh and 
ninth, both with and without their generators, and ascertain 
which is the sharpest note. 


lea 
(¢) 8) 


(d) 
Boe ged EEN | 


ne Ea Wh Den Vy jena vaicon «Gs ae noe Eb: \1i°7 
Bias Ft At Dt Ft Gt D 


Nore. 
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It will be seen that in every case the sharpest note is the lead- 
ing note of the key, and that the dominant, from which, as we 
already know (§ 417), every diatonic discord is derived, is a 
major third below that sharpest note. The simple rule for our 
guidance is, The sharpest note ¢s always the third of the original 
chord. \t must be understood that this rule does not apply to 
those derivatives of fundamental chords in which the third is 
not present, such as i1°, ii7, or 1V7; but for these it will not be 
needed, because here false notation is not likely to be met with.* 
But with chords of the seventh and ninth, this rule will be found 
extremely useful. 


523. We shall now show how the application of the rule 
just given will enable us infallibly to detect false nocation of the 
minor ninth. Look again at the first chord in Ex. 446 (0). 
‘Here D¥ is the sharpest note; the chord is therefore derived 
from B, which is the dominant of E. But its resolution on the 
tonic chord of C proves it to be chromatic in that key (§ 464), 
and the only keys from which we can borrow chromatic chords 
for C are F and G. The fact that the chord in question, as 
written, comes not from F or G but from FE, proves false notation, 
because E is not a ‘‘ borrowing key’’ for C. Whenever false 
notation occurs, it is always the sharpest note which needs to be 
changed. In the present case D $ must be enharmonically 
changed to Ep, as in Ex. 446 (a). Fy is now the sharpest 
note, and we have a derivative of the dominant minor ninth of 
G, that is, a supertonic minor ninth in C. 


524. The false notation of which we have been speaking is 
never employed when the minor ninth falls, but only when it 
rises a chromatic semitone, and not always then. The irregularity 
of its notation is well shown in the following passage :-— 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3. 


ow et 
Ex. ue Geng 3-3 = Soe 
<a =. 


Ep: Siv°h7 Ic tiv°h? Ic 


Here the same chord, with the same resolution, is written first 
with the correct, and then directly afterwards with the false 
notation. 


525. We now give some examples of the use of IIg as a 
chromatic chord. These will all be derivatives; it has been 


* Excepting possibly in the chromatic chord IVp7, which will be spoken 
of in the next chapter. 
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already said that the employment of the chord in its root-position 
is rare. Our first examples are by Handel. 


Ex. 450, Hanvev. Hercules. 
=e 25 f BS ; 
ew: ; ee SS i 


* 
3 $$. 2 - SS | = 
———_—— = ee <= i 
ens i toe’ Vy 6 te V 


(b: vii°7) 


Here the minor ninth (G,) falls a semitone, and the chord 
resolves on the third inversion of the dominant seventh. In 
our next quotation, 

Hanvet. Israel in Egypt. 

s."8 ¢ ¢ 

= t i= 


ee 
* 
th ee areca Sa 
2.2 are 
a Vi 


ENG 2 tive7 
(E: vii°7) 


Ex, 451, 


the supertonic major ninth resolves on the tonic chord; the 
ninth therefore remains as the third of the chord (§ 518). It 
is interesting to note here that the auxiliary note, D4, in the 
third bar makes no false relation with the Dg in the bass 
(§ 323); it further proves the key of the passage to be A 
major, not E major (§ 307). It is often possible to decide the 
key of a passage by observing the auxiliary and passing notes. 


526. Our next extract shows a different resolution :— 


ScuuBERT. Sonata. Op. 164. 


2 ne , “> eo 2. 
applies itesta 
— cd 

“sa a 


Ex 452, 


E: V7 V7s 16. tivo? ii7d V7 I Ib 
(B: vii°7)(V11d) 


Here #iv°7 is resolved upon a derivative of the dominant 
eieventn. 


527. We now show the inversions of $iv°7, most of which 
will need no further explanation than is furnished by their 
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analysis. 


Ex, 453, Mozart. Quartett in G, No. 74. 
* 
Ss 
C2 a 
a ee i 
: 7 
jY ee ee Pa 
\ 
ee = 
= et ge 
al va 
‘9 I 


Elijah. 


Ex, 454, ( 


ee = S- 
= = Sas FRE 
Sy es =——s a 2 
D: IF fiv?7s vii I 


(A: vii97d) (d: v°7) 


Here Ziv°7é resolves on a derivative of a chromatic dominant 
ninth. 


WaGNeR. Das Rheingold 


Eleuea' gt aga) 


MENDELSSOHN. (ctett. 


ae 

Br. 466, ( ; 

zz Ff 
v= - = 4 =a —s f 
F = nis | y 
se w 


(f: viio7d) 


It will be seen that in our analyses we mark below the derivatives 
f.iv°7, not the Ilo, as hitherto, but vii°7 in the key from which 
they are borrowed. We purposely use sometimes one. and 


sometimes the other analysis, that the student may accustom 
himself to both. 
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528. The chord of the tonic ninth, shown in Ex. 440 (@) 
(¢) and (yg) is, in its original form—with the generator present 
—eyven rarer than the same form of the supertonic ninth. It is 
almost always found as the derivative, iii°7 (in the minor key 
$1i1i°7—-compare § 503). Like the supertonic ninth, it can 
resolve either upon its own, or upon a different root, the latter 
being by far the more common. If not resolved upon its own 
root (7.¢., generator,) the tonic ninth, like the tonic seventh 
($ 496,) should resolve either on a dominant or supertonic 
aiscori. 

529. If the ninth See on its own root, the rest of the 
chord will remain, and we shall have a tonic seventh, which 
will also require resolution. 


b) (c) (@) (e) & 


( 
==> 5 Sa Oe | ee eee | Ce = aan 
ee ge ay 2 Eze 


Ss 


C:1Ig9 I7 Ibo Iy / iii®y 17d iii*h7 17 c: Ibo 17 ity 7d 


If a tonic ninth, or its derivative, resolve upon a dominant dis- 
cord, the ninth, if it be major, will remain as.the fifth of the 
next chord, and if it be minor, will rise a chromatic semitone. 
The former progression is rare; the latter is common, and in 
this case the same false notation already seen with the supertonic 
minor ninth (§ 519,) is often employed. (Compare (2) and 
(¢) of the following. ) 


(a oa (d ) (¢ ) 


C: iliSy7 Wd iiith7 V7d itih7 Vd 
(IF: vii°7) (f: viil7) — (f: vii?7) 

530. The false notation at (¢) can be detected by the 
method shown in § 523. But with this chord it is by no means 
uncommon to find that if the minor ninth is falsely noted, so 
also is the minor seventh. Probably to save accidentals in the 
resolution, the progression at (¢) is eften thus— 


Ex, 459, ra || 

Ay 5 iP Se 
To find the true nature of this chord, it will be needful to apply 
the law of the sharpest note twice. A is here the sharpest 
note, indicating the key of B minor—not a borrowing key for 
Ce, When we ‘change this note to BP, C¥ remains the sharpest 
note, showing D minor: ‘his must also be changed to Dp, 
when the chord is seen to be the diminished seventh te I* minor, 

borrowed as iii°p7 in C major or minor, as the case may be. 
531. If the chord of the tonic ninth resolve on a supertonic 
Q 
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discord, the nimth wili fall one degree. It is, however, very 
rare for a major nimth to be so resolved.* 


(2) (6) 
= © 


C: iii = tiv’b7d =i 7S Biv°b7 


532. We now give examples of the employment of the 
tonic ninth by the great masters. ‘These will all show derivatives 
of the chord; for, although the original position is possible, it 
is so seldom used that we are unable to give an instance of it in 
actual composition. We first show iii° p7 and iii° p74, with the 
resolution of the latter on a dominant seventh. 


Srour. Fall of Babylon. 


ee ir 
tr mes | fe -| 


2 ee | 


Eb: Ic V7 sith i757 


(ab: vii°7 vii°7é) 


Note here the false notation,—E % for F D. 
533- Ournext illustration shows the second inversion of iii°p7. 


ScHuMAnN. Song—“ Ich grolle nicht.’’ Op. 48, No. 7. 


See 


C: VW IVé iii7e V7d—O 
(f: vii?7c) 


Here is seen an instance of the double false notation spoken of 
in § 530. The AZand C¥ are proved by the resolution of the 
chord to be really Bp and Dp. In Ex. 435 of the last chapter 
we saw a derivative of the tonic seventh (iii°4), in which 
Schumann had also written the minor seventh as an augmented 
sixth from the generator. 


634. The last inversion of the same chord is seen in the 
following :— 


* For an instance, see Ex. 465, within. 
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Spour. Fall of Babylon. 


fap 


Ex. 468, 


Eb: V7d Id iiibyd V7e vii%ye Id 
(ab: vii°7Z) (Vp9d) 

Here we have not only the derivative of the tonic ninth, but 
also, at the end of the first bar, the derivative of a chromatic 
dominant ninth. Observe again the double false notation in 
111°p7. 

535- Jn all the examples hitherto given the tonic ninth has 
resolved upon a dominant discord. This is its most usual pro- 
gression ; we now show its resolution upon a supertonic ninth :— 


SpoHR. Nonetto, Op. 31. 
ee Cn 
~ 


Ex, 464, 


Bball Ye vii vii°b7 UF: iv%7 Ic V7 
F: iii%75 
This passage is instructive, because it shows a modulation 
effected by means of the diminished seventh. ‘The third chord 
is taken as dominant harmony in B flat, but its resolution shows 
that it is quitted as the derivative of a tonic ninth in F. 

536. The tonic major ninth and its derivatives are rarer 
than the minor ninth, which has been seen in all the passages 
yet quoted. We now give one example of i11°7, the derivative 
of the major ninth. 


Ex, 465, Scuumann. Song.—‘ Schéne Wiege.’” Op. 26, No. 5. 
5 4 cid | S iN 
— tg = 
8 == 
ee ae De ees a ee 
—@. 
— a Sore 
ee ee ee 


Il vii®y iii°7e Bivb7h. ii27¢ V7 

(e: vii7)(A: vii°7c)(b : vii°7)(e: ViIe) 
Here are seen all the chromatic ninths in turn. ‘The second 
bar is over a dominant pedal; the first chord is an encomplete 
chromatic triad on the supertonic, the root not appearing till 
the change of harmony at the second quaver. Notice the very 
unusual false notation at the fourth quaver, where Bp is written 
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for A$, because it is resolved downwards, and compare what 
was said in § 460 on the notation of the chromatic scale. 

537. It is not uncommon to meet with a succession of sev- 
enths over a bass ascending or descending chromatically, as in 
our last example; generally, however, all the sevenths will be 
diminished, as in the following passage :— 

Ex, 466. Meverseer. Dinorah. 


To save space, we have omitted the usual analysis of this passage 
under the bass. In order to make the progression of the harmony 
in the second bar easier to the student, we have given each 
chord with its correct notation. Meyerbeer has written them in 
a very promiscuous manner. ‘lhe first diminished seventh is the 
derivative of the dominant minor ninth; this resolves on the 
second inversion of the derivative of the tonic minor ninth, 
which again is followed by the first inversion of that of the 
supertonic minor ninth; then the series (dominant, tonic, 
supertonic ) recommences, but each time in a different position. 
The music continues in A minor throughout. 

538. The second derivative of the minor ninth, ii°, is very 
seldom used except for dominant harmony. We have seen it 
in Kx. 442 thus employed. As a derivative of the supertonic 


and tonic ninths, it would be vi° and v° respectively. We 
give one example—the only one we can recall—of the latter. 
Ex, 467, BEETHOVEN. Quartett, Op. 18, No. 3. 
eS ee 
———- S| 
= LSS 
z= 2 


et Wiese 
Bisel Vy7el WWI Vee Vie Te 1drtiv cord en Vere aL 
(eb: 11°) F: Ve § 
Here is seen again the double false notation already more than 
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once pointed out. 

539. The chord of the diminished seventh is of great im- 
portance from its use in modulation. We have already seen 
(Chap. IX,) how to modulate by taking a chord as belonging 
to one key, and quitting it as a different chord of another key. 
Clearly we can apply the same method to the chord now under 


consideration. For instance, the chord fe tg= may be the 


derivative of a dominant minor ninth in C major or minor, of a 
supertonic minor ninth in F major or minor, or of a tonic 
minor ninth in G major or minor. It is evident that it may be 
taken in any one of these keys, and left in any other of the six. 
But its utility for the purposes of modulation by no means 
ends here. <A little explanation is necessary to enable us to 
understand its further use. 

540. It has been already said (§ 308) that two notes which 
are enharmonics of one another (¢.g. G# and AD), can never 
both be used in the same key; it was also mentioned (§ 49) 
that, to avoid the use of double sharps and double flats, an en- 
harmonic change of notation was not infrequently employed, 
especially in ‘*extreme keys,’’ that is, keys with many flats or 
sharps in the signature. If, for instance, being in the key of 
I$ major, we wish to modulate to the mediant of that key (A) 
which would have ten sharps (three double sharps) in the signa- 
ture, it would make the music difficult to read were it written 


thus— 
FEI 
— See aE eel 
ee Fe = pee ee =_| 
a ae ae S- te xe 
Ex, 468, 
VT === 
rte = = ae = xs — 


Even an experienced player might stumble at first sight over 
such a passage. It is therefore much more convenient to mark 
a change of signature, and substitute for the key of Ag its en- 
harmonic, Bp, as follows— 


The passage is now perfectly easy to read. 

s4r. It must be especially noticed that here the change of 
notation makes no difference whatever in the progression of the 
harmonies. Every chord is exactly the same as before. If the 
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student will transpose the above passage a semitone higher or 
lower, he will find that no change is required. We have here 
therefore simply an enharmonic change of notation. 

542. If, however, by enharmonically altering one or more 
of the notes of a chord we change the harmonic origin of the 
chord, so that its altered notation “induces a different progression 
of the harmony, we get an enharmonic modulation; and the 
chord of the minor ninth lends itself to this process more 
readily than any other. If, for instance, we take the chord 
given in § 539, we can change any of its notes enharmonically ; 
each change alters the nature of the chord, and gives it a new 
generator. 


Ex, 470, = = SS SSS SS 


We have already seen that the chord at (a) is the derivative of 
the minor ninth of G, and belongs to the keys of C major, C 
minor, F major, F minor, G major, and G minor. If now for 
AD we substitute G¥ as at (4)—the nature of the chord is 
changed. It is no longer derived from G, but it is the first in- 
version of the derivative of the minor ninth of E, and is domi- 
nant in A major and A minor, supertonic in D major and D 
minor, and tonic in E major and E minor. 


543. Now take E¥ instead of F ¥, as at (¢), and the chord 
becomes the second inversion of the derivative of the minor 
ninth of C#, and evidently belongs to the keys of Fg major 
and minor, B major and minor, and C% major and” ‘minor. 
Again changing Dg to Cx, the chord is the third inversion of 
the derivative of the minor ninth of AZ, (@). It now belongs 
to the keys of D¢ major and minor, G yee and minor, and 
A major and minor. As these three major keys are very 
rarely used, their enharmonics, Eb, Ab, and Bp, being em- 
ployed instead, the chord is for these keys written as at (¢) 
where it is the last inversion of the minor ninth of BP. 
should be noticed that while between each of the chords (a) 
(6) (¢)and (@) there isan enharmonic modu/ation, there is only 
an See change of notation between (@) and (e) as the 
generator A% of (@) is the enharmonic of the generator BP of 
(e) and every note of the chord is changed. 


544. It will thus be seen that any chord of the diminished 
seventh can be used, by enharmonic modulation in every key, 
being taken in its relation to the key quitted, and resolved (as dom- 
inant, supertonic, or tonic) in the new key entered. When 
a modulation is thus effected, it is usual to write the chord in 
the notation of the key which is being approached, rather than 
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in that which is quitted, though either may be adopted at the 
pleasure of the composer. 


545. One of the most magnificent examples of enharmonic 
modulation by means of the chord of the diminished seventh 
will be seen in the following passage by Bach. ‘The analysis 
given below it will require, but will also repay, very close atten- 
tion from the student. 


Ex, 471, i, . Bacu. Chromatic Fantasia. 


=ESee = 


ee ee 


I 
e: V76 vii?7 tiv ae {vile 7 Vi 13g 3 fiv°74) Bb: tiv°b7d 
(Vo) ar pili?7c (95) BD: vii°b7a (IIbgc) 


V7 «five 75) d: id 
d: Vises 


Few remarks are needed. In every modulation the diminished 
seventh is written in the notation of the key which is being ap- 
proached. The passage marked as being in B flat major, could 
also have been regarded as in B flat minor; we have considered 
it as in the major key, because this is so much less remote from 
the keys that precede and follow it. One point more must be 
noted. In the last chord but one the F in the bass is no part 
of the #iv°p7d in B flat; it is zaken as a dominant pedal in B 
flat, but quitted as a note of the harmony in D minor. Observe 
that the progression of the different parts is, as often with Bach, 
very free. 


546. We will now give a more e modern example of the same 
method, showing how enharmonic modulation can be used to 
connect two very remote keys. 


Ex, 472. BeretTuoven. Trio, Op. 70, No. 1. 


reegsee = Se = 
2S ‘= —— =| 


bb: V i 11°) ic tiv°b7d) D: viidn7é 
d “G6 D: viib7e 
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3 2 Sa 


V76 / V7 c 


(le 


This passage begins in BY minor. ‘The fifth chord has not yet 
been studied. It is a ‘‘ German sixth,’’ which will be explained 
in Chapter XIX. At * the first chord is taken (with D?) as 
a derivative of the supertonic minor ninth in that key (genera- 
tor C); then by the enharmonic change from DP to Ce the 
generator changes to A, and the chord becomes a derivative of 
the dominant minor ninth of D. ‘The ninth resolves on its 
root in the following bar, and the dominant seventh which re- 
mains is resolved, after several changes of position, on the tonic 
chord. 


547. While the chord under consideration offers an easy 
means of modulation to any key, it is well to warn young com- 
posers not to use it too freely for this purpose. A modulation 
to a remote key can often be quite as well effected by some 
other means, and the too frequent use of diminished sevenths 
soon becomes monotonous, and palls on the ear. To modulate 
almost exclusively by this chord would show great poverty of 
invention. 

EXERCISES. 
(1) Moderato. 


ae pineal Ie 7 : 6 ons 6 — 5 a $4 66 v7 
3 2 NS oo 1s 
=e —he—# e ee 
SSS SS 
be ae 6 rey: rie SEC ae? 4 
4 ¢ 3 t t 2 
ge ee eS 
See! Ste: G6 6 ens #6. <6) 6) (16. O58 
t2 2 5 4 t2 5 15 bh Me Fe 
(IT) Tempo di Gavotte. 
2 e ———-: — = 
ere a —— — = = 
3 7 t6 ap ie: #4 6) R416. BS 7 
4 = q 
Sere tee ote 
SS = S E 2 eee 
e = a ey ae 
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1 


= a : 
(Se SS SS) 
Saeco ta THTaeow 6 AS) A Seely 
3 $2. «¢ 5 Set ett de 15 
3 t 
2 ain a <2 aoe Se i ares f 
fea ee e 2 ae —— eH 
Stoel £6 te -6 D7 ii eC Fi 
ey D5 5 4 3 
(V) Un poco allegro. as 
a 2 eee = 
Fest fai ===. SS 
D7 ae 07 ae i 4 6 GPG 4 TE ke SG 
4 5 


ae: 


fee —-s ae 
[Ep cee fect of ——— <2 S| 
b7 t6 b76 b7 men GumnOae ae eee : 

ee it 35 


(VI ) Poco lento. 


Sela ee eae ites 


6 $4 6 
be fa eS 
ami = at = ne @ 
SS eg ae a eae ee eae ee 
Goa 6 a7 6t7 nege 6 6 6 6 6 
4 5 4 5 4 5 15 


7 = =a oe bh = Sed Keene 
eye = ES = aa Se 2 SEE Se 


3 — ; 6 
oS 4 q io 
ci ier ay = T = eB ma fbo— = 
eee ee ee ae eee 
6 t6 07 Gamez a 3S a 6 b6 t4 6 #6 
4 442 4 b ti) )S ; bh 5 


oo 
Wy 
~ 

++ 


@ 
il 
i 
: 
a) 

R 
welll 
i 
too 
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(VIII) Larghetto. 


cease 


= D5 D7 a? be) Sie 8? 
aes 35 ees 


Se eee 


—_ 4 6 
am 3b b4 


= 
7 655 4566 6 67 #6 6 66 7 
t 4 4 ee BE Ge 
(1X) Allegro scherzando. hate JB 2 be 
espe tes = 
5 a 6 6 iis dlls os #6 
Jy 4 6S 
3 coed 
se 
fe = aps ee oe sg ce fesse 
4 3 $6 6 e- 
me 4 


eps tae= == =e ere 
7 


4 t 4 7 6 
3, 


#5 6 5 6 
Q X) eri ei rae 
eae eee [Fee eae ee 
Se 5 $6 a 6 b6 6 b6D7 8b7 87 
¢ bi 2a 3 bs 4b5 bd b5—b5— 65 —= 


to --—- 


(Pe zee Serres eS = eres 
é _ al 43°b b 4 3 


(XI) Allegretto. 


SoA ce ae ee ee ee 
bi 4) be 8 t 47 6% 4 6 06 b5 
a's q 5 3 t 4 4 Y 
q b 
pal eras : 2 be bo Fos 
2 eee 
in ee mene oe 16 — H6e#6 — 6 4 6 6 
WG cafes ER ely ce ES = q 4 
q y= q 2 
SSS SS SS SS SS] 
Dy adi Ry eS 6 a ce on 
75) = 4 5 45 $5 y 4 o 5 


(XII) Double Chan: 


Ovi esis] Sesis21=19 


i 
aS 


ire 
cs anor) 
a ts 
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(XII) Hymn Tune. 


2 = (=a —— =a — + =“ 
SSS eS Sea 
+ = Se 
8 : 6 6 6 6 9 wee 9 8 


oe : fie Oe 
a =e | 
9 6 6 198 
uh 5 — 4 7— 
zt ie $— 


(XV) Hymn Tune. 
eed [el ef 2 a 
q f 43 


2 4 


4 


eB hg cel eer spel | 


a 6 a b7 6 
st te # 25 
H | 
tates ee iS 
6 6 =| kviG=]——— 7 Wd 6 7 aes fe GB 
5 — 2 p = 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
CHROMATIC CHORDS OF THE ELEVENTH AND THIRTEENTH. 


548. The higher chromatic discords (elevenths and_ thir- 
teenths, ) of which we have now to speak, are much less fre- 
quently employed than the chromatic chords of the seventh and 
ninth treated of in the last two chapters. The elevenths indeed 
are, with one exception, so rare that they may be almost said to 
be non-existent. We shall deal first with these, before proceed- 
ing to the more elaborate chords of the thirteenth. 


549. The one exception mentioned just now is that of the 
dominant eleventh with a mor ninth, used as a chromatic 
chord in a major key. We saw in the last chapter (§ 510,) 
how the chord of the minor ninth was often employed in this 
manner ; and, like that chord, the present is far more frequently 
found as a derivative than with the dominant present. We 
already know (§ 406,) that the derivatives of the dominant 
_elev enth in the minor key are 11°7 and its hea ersions. In Ex. 
274 will be seen 11°74, and in Ex. 465, 11°7¢ taken in a major 
key ; in both cases the chord is treated as a passing chord. 

3ut it can also be substituted for the diatonic chord, ii7, as in 
the following example :— 


aed $323, R= | 

(OS a_i 

Bx. 473 {> Ss af ne 
——— 


L 
Ab: ii 1d ii Vv IVo 
(ab: i970) 
550. Our next illustrations show the second inversion of the 


chord. 
Haypn, 1st Mass. 


S| 


Ex, 474, ‘ 


Here the chromatic note falls a semitone, and the chord resolves 
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on V7. In the following passage it resolves on Ic. 


J.S. Bacu. Cantata,—‘ Ich habe meine Zuversicht.’ 
| pn, : A 
we ly See | os b = > 
=e 3 —o 8-2 =e ss 
ee 
Ex, 476, | oF 
— sh ct | | )A | 
ee eg ee ee 
Se = 2 ee eee re Se 
an mee 
Ww 
CH ae CG: 1176 le ihe Wa Vz. if 


C: Vv (G: V76) (ec: ii97<) 


If the student will look at Ex. 342, he will see the diatonic 
chord il7¢ with the same resolution. No new rules beyond 
those given in Chapter XIII will be needed for the treatment 
of this chord, but it must of course be resolved, like all other 
chromatic chords, in the key into which it is borrowed—here, in 
a major and not a minor key. 

551. The chords of the tonic and supertonic eleventh are so 
extremely rare that very few words need be said about them. 
They are very seldom, if ever, to be found excepting as deriva- 
tives, and the derivative of II[11, is, as will be seen directly, 
ambiguous in its very nature. We first give an interesting ex- 
ample of v°7, the derivative of ae 


WaGner. Die Meistersinger. 


eee sg Ss wietee Se 
es lr) an, 
%| Ss. | 
: ==4 a H 
ae an ee ee =e = 
<a ey Seer 
v7 Wa 
(g: ii®7) 


The analysis of this passage is instructive. Let the student par- 
ticularly notice the passing and auxiliary notes. ‘The fourth 
semiquaver of the second bar is evidently an anticipation of the 
following dominant harmony. Observe that in the last bar the 
Fg proves the key to be D major, and not D minor. 

552. It was said just now that the derivative of Il11, which 
a moment’s thought will show the student must be vi7 or vi°7— 
that is 1i7 or 11°7 "of the dominant key, according as the ninth 
is major or minor,—is in its nature ambiguous. “We show both 
forms of the chord in the key of C. 


(2) (0) 


beam 2 I 


Cy x8/ vi°7 
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It will be noticed that the first of these two chords is diatonic, 
and it has already been given as a rule (§ 417,) that every 
diatonic discord in a key is derived from the dominant. The 
chord (a) above may therefore equally be regarded eas the ninth, 

eleventh, thirteenth and generator of the dominant chord (Com- 

pare § 445), or as the fifth, seventh, ninth and eleventh of the 
supertonic chord. The chord (4) might also be a chord of the 
minor thirteenth in C major (V ?13¢), as well as the derivative 
of a chromatic supertonic eleventh. The note characteristic of 
supertonic discords—the leading note of the dominant key—is 
evidently unavailable here, because that is the note on which 
the eleventh would resolve (§ 375). Yet occasionally pro- 
gressions are found in which the mental effect produced is de- 

cidedly that of supertonic rather than of dominant harmony. 

This is more particularly the case when the vi7 resolves upon a 
chord containing the leading note of the dominant key, as in 
the following passage : — 


Ex, 478, ScHUBERT. Mass in ED. 
| | 
) ‘ Sod 
=i = 
SF eee 
! * j | 
SS Bg! 
2 = So 


vb VIO7 Vip6 av: 


(g: id ii°7 


Here the chord * suggests G minor rather than C minor, though 
the Ag might be a chromatic passing note in the latter key. lee 
the chord on which vi°7 resolves does not contain the major 
third of the supertonic, as in our next example,— 


J.S. Bacu. Cantata.—‘‘Ach lieben Christen, seid yetrost.’’ 


Ex, 479, , 


the case is more doubtful ; the chord * can be analyzed either 
as a derivative of II11e or of V13e. These progressions are 
9 


so rare that it is unnecessary to say more about them. 

553. Chromatic chords of the thirteenth are, like those of 
the eleventh, more frequently met with as dominant than as 
tonic or supertonic chords. But they differ from the chromatic 
elevenths in that they are quite as often found with as without 
the generator present. The forms generally employed are those 
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seen in §$§ 428, 434. 


Ex, 480, i= =p 


Cael Vera 
(crm Vingi (cs) Vir3) 
554. Unlike the diatonic chord, a chromatic dominant 
minor thirteenth never resolves upon its own generator. By far 
its most common resolution is on the tonic chord. 


(a) (6) 
a a 


Here the thirteenth rises a chromatic semitone to the third of 
the tonic. In the last chapter we saw (§ 519,) the minor ninth 
of the supertonic, when chromatic in a major key, resolved in 
the same way ; and it was pointed out that the chromatic note 
was often written as an augmented octave, instead of a minor 
ninth, above the generator. In precisely the same way, the 
minor thirteenths in our last example are almost always written 
as augmented fifths :— 


(2) (4) 


Bx, 482, Bae i 22 == 


The ‘alse notation can be detected, as explained in § 523, by 
applying the Law of the Sharpest Note (§ 520). 

555- The following passages show the minor thirteenth, both 
with and without the seventh, in a major key, and resolved on a 
tonic chord. 


OO MY 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata, Op. 30, No 2. 
ial — 4 
o=3-2— sg | 
ee * 
= — fl 
———l ee 
oO 
We wipe, — al 


Cuorin. Valse, Op. 34, No. 2. 


| —4 ee 
ed ee 
pet red eee 
= es I 
a ee | 
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Spour. Jessonda. 


Fa RGR a 
—— ; 
ees 


Ex, 485, 


No further explanation will be necessary than is furnished by the 
analysis of these examples; the I.P. in the second bar of Ex. 
485 indicates that the A in the first chord does not form part of 
the chord, but is a ‘‘ Tonic Pedal’’ (see Chapter XX). If the 
A were here the eleventh of the dominant chord, it would not 
remain stationary while the lower notes of the chord (the third 
and seventh, ) were resolved. 


556. In the rare instances in which the dominant minor 
thirteenth resolves otherwise than on a tonic chord, the thir- 
teenth will fall a semitone ; in this case, as with the minor ninth, 
false notation will not be used. We give an interesting exampie 
by Wagner :— 


Er, 486, WaGnerk. Die Meistersinger. 
—_ os : ee ; 
7, Rd eat ae = ar == See SEE = 
ei 2 e# 6 @-Se% | -— ef ee te . Se rmt 


In this passage the chord V?r3 resolves at its first and second 
appearance on a chord of the wugmented sixth (marked PVIp6, ) 
which will be explained in our next chapter. The minor thir- 
teenth, By, falls to A ; its apparently also rising to C § is simply 
due to our extract being taken from the pianoforte score, in 
which the part-writing can often not be shown clearly. In the 


Jast two bars of this passage is seen the usual resolution on the 
tonic chord. 


557. The tonic and supertonic thirteenths, whether major 
or minor, are much less frequently found with the generator 
present than the dominant thirteenths; in the very large 
majority of instances it will be the derivatives of these chords that 
are employed. Our next illustration shows I1?13, as well as the 
dominant thirteenth, both major and minor. 
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Ex, 487, 


Ep: Id soe 16 116 Bt Pre Vo V13 V7 Ic 
(eb: Vi3z¢ (bb: V13) 

Notice in the second bar of this passage an example of the false 
notation spoken of in § 554. In the third bar we mark the B4 
and D as changing notes, because if we had here a derivative of 
a dominant ninth it could not resolve upon iid. This extract 
also illustrates what was said in § 357 as to the possibility, with 
these higher discords, of more than one explanation. The F 
in bar 2 and the G in bar 5 might be regarded as auxiliary notes. 
On the other hand, the D} in bar 4 can scarcely be considered 
as a passing note; if it were, as it is rising, its notation would 
be CE. 

558. We have now to speak of the numerous derivatives of 
the chromatic thirteenths. As the identification and analysis 
of these may be found somewhat difficult, we shall, before 
enumerating the chief of them, give a few rules which will help 
the student in deciding whether they ace derived from dominant, 
tonic, or supertonic chords. 

I. The distinctive note of a supertonic discord is the aug- 
mented fourth of the scale. Whenever this note is present, 
there can be no doubt as to the nature of the chord; for both 
dominant and tonic discords contain the subdominant of the 
scale.* 

II. The distinctive note of a tonic discord is the minor 
seventh of the scale,—sometimes also the minor ninth. Either 
of these notes is sufficient to prove the origin of the chord. 
The only exception is the rare supertonic minor thirteenth (See 
Ex. 487 above), where the presence of the augmented fourth 
together with the minor seventh shows the chord to be supertonic. 

IIf. If a discord contain neither the augmented fourth, the 
minor seventh, nor the minor ninth of the key, it will be 
derived from the dominant. 

559. Before applying the above rules, it will obviously be 
needfu! to ascertain the key with certainty, by noticing how the 


*In a few of the higher derivatives of a supertonic discord the third is 
absent (See 3 552); but these are so excessively rare that for practical purposes 
they may be disregarded. 

R 
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discord is resolved ; if there be any false notation, this must be 
first rectified. [he practical application of the rules will be 
seen in the analysis of the various derivatives now to be shown. 


560. I. Third, ninth, and thirteenth. ‘This chord, which is 
tolerably common as a derivative of a dominant discord, is 
mostly found with a mor ninth and a mayor thirteenth, and in 
its last inversion— 


(a) (6) ( 
Ex, 488, gee = gto 
GaiVize*  Irge* Ilr3 2 


It will be seen that here the notes of the chords cannot be 
arranged in thirds. It would be possible to indicate the exact 
Aig: 
combination by figures thus— ”9 but this would complicate the 


analysis needlessly ; in all ee cases we shall indicate the in- 
version by the letter following the 13, and put (as we have done 
above, ) an asterisk after it to show that we have an z7regular 
selection from the notes of the chord. 


561. Before proceeding further, it must be pointed out that 
this form of the chord, which is almost pice) used in a 
major key, is only partially chromatic. At (a) the note E be- 
an to C major, while A? is borrowed from C minor ; similarly, 

t (&) and (¢) the ninths and thirteeuths are borrowed from the 
Cee and major keys of F and G respectively. We shall see 
later other derivatives of the thirteenth, in which the ninth is 
major and the thirteenth minor. 


562. The derivative we are now discussing is very seldom 
seen with the notation given above.. The minor ninth of the 
chord is, in this combination, almost invariably written as an 
augmented octave of the generator, although it does not (as in 
other cases of false notation,) resolve by rising a chromatic 
semitone (§ 519). The chords now look like major triads on 
the mediant, submediant, and leading note respectively. Such 
chords we call Fatse TRIADs. 


Ex, 489, eet i | 


Il vu 
(V13g*) (13%) (11138*) 


By applying the Law of the Sharpest Note, it will be seen that 
these chords as noted are the dominants of A, D, and E, none 
of which is a ‘‘ borrowing key ’’ for C. 
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563. We now give a few examples of this chord. 


Avusgr. Le Dieu et la Bayadére. 


Ex, 490, 
spade: He I 
i IDs itl 
Dial (V13 ¢*) 


There is clearly a modulation to B minor at the second chord ; 
but the resolution of the fourth chord on the chord of D major, 
which is the final chord of the piece, decisively proves that we 
have here a false triad. Our next illustration—the final cadence 
of one of Liszt’s symphonic poems—is perhaps even clearer, 
for here there has been no previous modulation to the relative 
minor. 


Liszt. Die Ideale. 


Five more bars, containing oat the chord of I’, conclude the 
work. 
564. We now give examples of the derivatives of I113 and 


ScHuBERY. Sonatain A minor, Op, 42. 


glep-g a eee! 
: ss 


4 
Ex, 492, ¢ 
= =A 9 SN EI was ee 
7 ear Seal 
=o 
Vio de Veu eRV IL Ve 
(Il13.2*) 


Here the resolution of VII on V74 proves it to be a false triad. 
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DvoRAx. Spectre’s Bride 


This is a somewhat different example. Here the ninth and 
thirteenth are both minor, and the chord is in the first, not in 
the last inversion. 

565. Our last example of this chord shows it as a derivative 
of the tonic thirteenth. 


Ex, 494, BEETHOVEN. Sonate Pathétique, Op 13. 


This passage is over a dominant pedal. The chord *"is the 
fourth inversion of a derivative of the tonic thirteenth, both 
ninth and thirteenth being, as in our last example, minor. 

566. Il. Third, fifth, ninth, and thirteenth. Less common 
than the form last shown, which it resembles in generally con- 
taining the minor ninth with the major thirteenth. The follow- 
ing is a good example of its employment :—* 


WaGner. ‘Tristan und Isolde. 


V7 bVIgg Ie 

Here is seen at the third crotchet an instance of the thirteenth 
resolving upwards on the seventh (§ 425). In this passage the 
chord appears in its correct notation; but it is more usual to 
write the minor ninth (as in the form of the chord last shown, ) 
as an augmented octave of the generator. It then looks like a 


fundamental seventh on the mediant, and becomes a Fase 
TETRAD* (Compare § 562). 


* 7etyvad—a chord of four notes built up by thirds, - 
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567. An instructive example of the chord with this notation 
is seen in Mozart’s great Fantasia in C minor :— 


Ex, 496, Mozart. Fantasia in C minor, 
SS ———s 
aaa’ es = et : ; ae 
Z a HEE a= Z = S = = 
aS fp Bae FP -———~ fP ao 
a pobses pat a.n, a Rs 
ee ee 
lal ae aig Sass Smale! = — 7 ‘ 
B: I— V74——— bVIIb7 ) f: id 
fe Visio I 


This passage begins in B major. The chord in the third bar is 
taken in that key as P VII p7—a derivative of the tonic thir- 
teenth which will be explained later in this chapter (§ 575) ; 
its resolution on the chord of F minor in the next bar proves 
that it is quitted in that key. C# must therefore be enharmon- 
ically changed to DP; and we then see that we have the same 
form of the chord as that just quoted from Wagner, but with 
the thirteenth, instead of the ninth, in the bass. 

568. Ul. Third, seventh, ninth, and thirteenth. A modifi- 
cation of one of the commonest forms of the thirteenth (Ex. 
480 (4), by the substitution of the ninth (generally mnor) for 
the generator. One example will suffice. 


Ex, 497, ae es Cuorrmn. Mazurka, Op. 17, No 3. 
== Gi <= a1 2 ———— 

bb pe oc 2 eee Sn lene 2 ee 
pate | ewe =e, ee fs Cae cee ee a | 

Fe ee = Rote 

dol. bg. Z bg. Z bg. Z 2 ; etc. 
oo Se eee ee re 

(ae S| 2 == = Sa 8 i 
am. a.n. 
Ab: V136* I V130* I V136" I V76 


Here, as in so many similar cases, it is possible to regard the 
thirteenths as auxiliary notes or stispensions. 
569. IV. LZifth, seventh, ninth, and thirteenth. The rare 


example of this form here shown— 
BEETHOVEN. Sonata, Op. 22. 


es 
a.n. 
= 
lea = 
a 
a 


Ex, 498, 
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requires no explanation beyond that given in the analysis; this 
is only given for the first half of the passage, of which the 
second is an exact repetition. 

570. V. Third, fifth, seventh, ninth, and thirteenth. 


Ex, 499, Braums. Deutsches Requiem, 


The key of this passage is D major. The first bar gives the 
first inversion of the tonic triad. The second bar sounds like 
the root position of the dominant minor ninth of B minor, but 
its resolution in the third bar on the chord of D shows that the 
BP of the tenor is the minor ninth from A, and that the chord 
is the last inversion of a derivative of a dominant major thir- 
teenth. The chord in the third bar is Ié, with a chromatic 
auxiliary note. 

571. VI. Fifth, ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth. A rare 
form of the chord, of a very striking effect. We give two 
examples. = 

Wacner. Die Meistersinger. 


\e- 
ee 


Ex, 600. 


113, ¢* 113c* V7d 1b V7c I 


DvyorAx. Stabat Mater. 


In the first of these examples we see at the last crotchet of the 
second bar a very unusual form of the chord of the thirteenth, 
containing only the minor ninth, eleventh, and major thirteenth, 
in the last inversion. ‘The chord * in bar 3 is the second in- 
version of the same chord, with the addition of the fifth. It is 
curious to notice that, while the effect of the two examples here 
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given is entirely different, the chord of the thirteenth is, both 
in position and resolution, identical in both. 


Bye. Vil, Sevenrh, ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth. We 
have already seen GE form in § 440, as the only important 
diatonic derivative of the thirteenth; but if either the ninth or 
the thirteenth be chromatic we have ihe chord now under notice, 
which is most often met with as a derivative of the dominant 
chord. In this shape it becomes a seventh on the subdominant. 


(a) 5 aoe 

Ex, 602, 6 SS | 
Cami IVb7 ivb7 
(V13¢) (Vb13¢) (e Vis) 
hs 


The form (@), which, like most of those we have been showing, 
contains a minor ninth and major thirteenth, is but rarely met 
with. We give a good example of its employment. 


Ex, 503, Srainer. The Daughter of Jairus. 
ee 
= =e a ee 
(ae eae in 
| 
+ ot a : : 
Ss <a o— oS = Fee 
awe et ——— ee ——= == | 
ii7d iv7 Id i176 1V7 I 
(Vi1d) (Vb13¢ ) (Vid) (Vbi3@) 


Here the chord is seen twice; the first time the thirteenth falls 
a third to the root of the tonic chord; the second time it rises 
a third to the fifth of the chord. 


573. The form (4) of the chord (Ex. 502), which, like (@) 
is only partially ees (only one note being borrowed 
from the minor key, ) is more common. ‘lhe notes of the chord 
are those of the dominant sev enth of B flat, but if resolved on 
the tonic chord of C, 


(2) 


px. 004, fj — =— ——= \ 


e 


it cannot possibly be a chord in B flat. Here is an illustration 
of the practical value of the rules given in § 558. ‘The chord, 
which its resolution proves to be in the key of C, contains 
neither the augmented fourth, the minor seventh, nor the minor 
ninth of that key; it is therefore derived from the dominant. 
It should be mentioned in passing that, when resolved on the 
tonic chord, the E? is often written with false notation as D¢. 
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574. The following passage— 
I. Grrec. Lyrische Stiickchen, Op. 43, No. 6 


Ex, 606, 


F%: [Vb7 ivb7 I 
(Vi3d) (£8: V13¢ ) 
b9 


shows both the forms (4) and (¢c) of Ex. 502; the latter has 
evidently the character of a passing chord. 

375. The same derivative of a tonic discord can also be 
used; the root will now evidently be PVII, and the chord 
bVIIb7. We have already seen it in the third bar of Ex. 496, 
where, however, it was enharmonically changed before resolu- 
tion; we now give an example in which it is resolved in the 
key to which it belongs— 


Ex. 506, Scuusert. Rosamunde. 
a) | S j—_ x | I = a = 
ere 2 re [2 = =" Es aoe a 
Saba SB: | sea = Sea Se os Se ees SSS 


t—=— 


* 
= = ae a 4 ae a ea ee —e&— 
Set = eS = Sos 
\ 


ibs bVIIb7 i | 1d ii®7¢ W13 V7 I 
(Ib13¢ ) (b: ii°7<) 


576. As all fundamental discords can be derived from any 
one of ‘the three generators in the key, it is evident that the 
chords of the thirteenth can be used for. the purposes of modula- 
tion ; for they can be taken as derived from the dominant, and 
quitted as derived from the tonic or supertonic, and vce versa. 
But their use may be still further extended by enharmonic mod- 
ulation, as with the chords of the ninth. For example, the 
dominant minor thirteenth in the key of C, with only generator, 


third, and thirteenth present may, by changing E? to 


e 
D#, become the last inversion of a similar chord derived from 


B eS: or if instead of this change we substitute CP? for 


BY a 5 | the chord will become a first inversion of a minor 


thirteenth on Ep. In these cases the chord can be quitted in 
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any of the keys in which the new generator is either tonic, 
supertonic or dominant.* 

577. We have already met with one instance of an en- 
harmonic modulation by means of this chord, Ex. 496; we now 
add a few others which will repay careful study. 


MenpeEtssoun., Fantasia, Op. 16, No. 1. 


fe SS eS ee 
C2 ae “oa fs? =) 
a th = i to aa tae 


remem orcs homes 


Pee ee 
Soh eS Se Sos Se ee 
Stee ae 
a: i (d: V7@) ivd Ving Ye: I 

Ce iver 


This passage begins in A minor: the chord * is the augmented 
sixth (see next chapter) in that key; but it is resolved in the 
key of C; the last chord but one must therefore be in the key 
of C, since in making a modulation there will always be a con- 
necting link. The’ D# of the chord % is quitted as an ED, 
and the chord itself thus becomes the form of the thirteenth 
shown in § 568, the seventh in the bass leaping to the generator 
of the tonic chord, as in Ex. 505. It will be observed that 
here the general rule as to writing the chord in which an en- 
harmonic change is made in the notation of the new key is not 
observed. 

578. The two passages from Wagner next to be quoted are 
more curious— 


Bx. 508, nan Wacaner. Tannhauser. 
te te be be- 


eae SS - = — = 


e: V V7 ~ i vs i ty Ds — vy i vd Ile a 
Oye Winey os V 5s F: V135% § 

Here, beginning in E minor, the third crotchet of the second 
bar is taken as IIc in that key ; by the enharmonic change of 
Ag to BD, the chord becomes the derivative of V13 in a major 
seen in § 560, and here written asa ‘false triad’’ ( § 562). 
‘The modulation to F major, two bars later, is Sieced in the 
same way. 

579. In the passage just analyzed the enharmonic change 
made the chord into a chord of the thirteenth; in that now to 


* Exercise VII at the end of this chapter has been composed specially to 
iilustrate enharmonic modulation by means of this form of the chord. 
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be given the process is reversed, a chord of the thirteenth being 
changed into something different. 


Wacner. Die Meistersinger, 


ee eee | 
a pe etc 
e s 

SSS SS 
Vrge*}) : V7 


At the first bar of this passage the chord is the derivative of the 
third inversion of the dominant eleventh (the ‘‘ chord of the 
added sixth’’) in Bp. At * the fifth rises to the minor thir- 
teenth of the same chord. As it resolves in the next bar on the 
dominant seventh of G, it is clear that there must be here a 
double enharmonic change; G4 and I)? being changed into 
Fg and C #, and the chord being quitted as an unusual. form of 
the augmented sixth (§ 610). 


580. Owing to the almost inexhaustible varieties of the chro- 
matic chords of the thirteenth, the student will probably find 
the present chapter the most difficult in the volume. We 
strongly urge him, if he would master the subject thoroughly, to 
analyze very carefully all the exercises now to be given ; in this 
he.will find the three rules given in & 558 extremely serviceable. 
When he has done this, dw¢ not ee it will be of great advan- 
tage to him to compare his own analysis with that given in the 
Key to the Exercises, in which every chord is fully analyzed. 
After working the exercises here given, it will be profitable for 
him to try to compose short pieces of eight or sixteen bars in 
length, introducing the various forms shown in this chapter as 
naturally as he can. He must be careful to resolve each prop- 
erly, and, above all, never to leave his tonality doubtful. 


EXERCISES. 
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(VII ) Andante. 


SS SS 
t — 4 5 
SSS 
2 4 ied e 
ef 


2 4 < by 
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ieee 2 Sere: = = is sie 
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7, 
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OD Ae ta Se ae 
hot ott te tee == 
= ei ee Soe Se = Soe sae 
& 4 6 ) 7 5 07 , 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE CHORD OF THE AUGMENTED SIXTH. 


581. In addition to the series of fundamental chords already 
explained, there is one chord of great importance and of fre- 
quent use still to be noticed, which is formed in a different man- 
ner from any of the chords yet shown, and which contains an 
interval which we have not yet met with. ‘This is the CHorp 
OF THE AUGMENTED SIXTH. 

582. We saw in our last chapter certain forms of the chord 
of the thirteenth in which some of the notes belonged to the 
major and others to the minor scale of the same tonic; in other 
words, the notes of the chord were taken from different modes. 
Such were those chromatic thirteenths in which the ninth was 
minor and the thirteenth was major ($$ 560-571), or in which 
the major ninth was combined with the minor thirteenth (§§ 
573-575.) In both these cases all the notes of the chord be- 
long to the scales (major or minor, ) of the same tonic ; but the 
chords now to be explained are derived from ¢wo tonics, for no 
diatonic scale, whether major or minor, contains the interval of 
the augmented sixth. 

583. If we take the chromatic scale of C, given in Ex. 374, 
and put an augmented sixth above every note of the scale, we shall: 
find that only two of the notes thus obtained will be in the key. 
The only possible augmented sixths in the key of C are above 
the minor second and the minor sixth of the scale. 


(@) (4) 
So = 
Ex, 610. === = 
It is important to notice that the lower notes of these intervals 
are the two flattest notes in the key of C (§ 520), and that the 
upper notes are the two sharpest. It must further be observed 
that the interval, whether in a major or a minor key, must always 
be chromatic; at (a) D> is a chromatic note in both C major 
and C minor; while at (¢) Fg is chromatic in both keys, A? 
also being chromatic in C major. 

584. We already know that every discord in a key is derived 
from the dominant, either of that key, or of one of its ‘* bor- 
rowing keys,’’—the fifth above or the fifth below. The differ- 
ence between the augmented sixth and all other intervals is, 
that it is derived from two keys—and therefore from two domi- 
nants—at once, and the chord containing the interval has a 
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‘¢double root,’’ or (more accurately,) a ‘double generator.”’ 
At (a) DD, the minor sixth of F minor, is combined with the 
leading-note of C; and at (4) the minor sixth of C minor is 
combined with leading-note of G. The minor sixth of a key is 
the minor ninth of its dominant chord; and the roots of the 
intervals shown in Ex. 510 may be marked thus :— 

(@) (6) 


nn =e] 


= = 
f: Vo+-¢: ¥ c: ¥o 4-8: V 


We shall see presently that we use a simpler formula in our 
analysis ; this one is given to make clear the nature and origin 
of the interval, which is always formed by combining the flaffest 
note of one minor key with the siarfes¢ note (the leading-note, ) 
of the key a perfect fifth above. 


585. The general tendency of the notes of an augmented in- 
terval being to diverge (§ 234), the most frequent resolutions 
of the augmented sixth are those in which the two notes move 
apart, each a semitone in contrary motion, as at (a) below. 
More rarely each descends a semitone, as at (4) ; or one remains 
stationary while the other moves a semitone toward it, as at (c) 
(7). It is even possible, though rare, for both to approach 
each other by step of a semitone, as at (¢). 


(2) (2) eo (a) (¢) re 
| | | | 
: fo —] so oie cee ae eee 2 
Ex, 512, rae =i ee | Ss Sa as 
See a | aa 


586. The chord of the augmented sixth differs from all 
chords hitherto met with, not only, as we have just seen, in 
being derived from two roots, but in the fact that it is not made 
by placing thirds one above another. We have at present only 
seen the interval itself; to complete the chord, one or more 
notes must be added within the interval. There are three 
forms of the chord in general use; we have first to show how 
they are made. 


587. Look once more at the intervals seen in Ex. 511. 
That at (@) consists of the minor ninth of C and the major 
third of G; while (4) contains the minor ninth of G and the 
major third of D. In the former case we have notes of the 
tonic and dominant fundamental chords, and in the latter of the 
dominant and supertonic. ‘The usual forms of the chord of 
the augmented sixth are made by adding either one or two 
notes belonging to the wffer of the two roots. These notes 
will be the seventh, octave, and minor ninth of the upper root, 
which the student will see are the major third, augmented 
tourth, and pertect fifth of the lower note of the interval. The 
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third will always be present, and to it either the fourth or fifth 
may be added. We show the three forms of the chord, mark- 
ing the figurings. 


7) (4) 
Ex, 3. = f— = So = ee eee 
ee 


If the key were C minor, it would of course be necessary to 
mark the three chords at (a) with go. 


588. The positions here shown are the rvot-fositions of the 
chord. Owing to its peculiar construction, the figurings of these 
root-positions resemble the figurings of inversions of triads, or 
chords of the seventh ; but this will cause no confusion in prac- 
tice, as the chord can be instantly identified by the interval of 
the augmented sixth, which occurs in no other. 


589. These three forms of the chord are usually known by 
distinctive names. That containing only the third is called the 
Italian Sixth, that containing the third and fourth is called the 
French Sixth, and that with the third and firth the German 
Sixth.* 


590. In marking the chords of the augmented sixth in our 
analysis, we indicate the roots by pII and DVI in a major key, 
and by PII and VI in a minor key; in the latter key the root 
of the chords seen at Ex. 513 (4) is not chromatic. As all the 
usual forms of the chord have major thirds above the root, we 
use capitals for the numerals ; we show the exact nature of the 
chord by adding it.6. F6, or Ga below the root, just as we show 
the dominant discords: e¢. g. :— 


(a) (o) 
ee a a Oa ee 
Br, 514, F@—p2—f- ef Woes ees eee eee 
C:bVIy, bVIp6 bVIcg ¢: Vino Vine Vice 


In the rare cases, to be mentioned later, in which irregular 
forms of the chord are met with, these are indicated by ‘‘A6,”’ 
(that is simply ‘‘ Augmented Sixth’’) thus PVIA6. Instances 
of these analyses will be seen in Exs. 472, 478, 486, 495, and 
09. 
; aan As these chords are not made, like all others, by 
placing thirds one above another, it is clear that the letters, in- 


* As students are apt to confound these names, the following artificial 
‘‘aid to memory” (for which the author is indebted to his friend Dr. A. J. 
Greenish, ) may be of service. The order Italian, French, German—the natu- 
ral order of the chords, containing third alone, third and fourth, third and fifth, 
gives the initia] letters I, F’, G, of the three syllables “I ForGet.” 


S 
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dicating the inversions will bear a new meaning. As the first 
note above the root is, in the regular forms, always a major third 
above the root, yVIé or PIIé will indicate that the third is in the 
bass ; but PVIc will show that the next note above the third is 
in the bass. In the Italian sixth this will be the sixth itself, 
in the French sixth the fourth, and in the German sixth the 
fifth of the chord. The examples shortly to be given will make 
this quite clear. 


592. We have seen in § 584 that the augmented sixth on PII 
is composed of fundamental harmony of the tonic and dominant, 
and that on PVI of dominant and supertonic harmony. We 
already know that tonic discords are rarer than supertonic ; it is 
therefore not surprising that the chords of the augmented sixth 
on PII are much less often met with than those on PVI. We 
now proceed to speak of the three usual forms of the chord. 

593. I. THE IraLian SrxtuH. This is the simplest form, as 
it contains only three notes. 


(a) (7) 


Evidently one note must be doubled in four-part harmony. As 
with other discords, neither of the dissonant notes of the aug- 
mented sixth can be doubled; the third from the bass note 
therefore appears in two parts. ‘The chord is figured like an 
ordinary first inversion of a triad; but the sixth being a chro- 
matic note in the dominant chord, will require to be indicated 
accordingly—¥ 6 or $6. We now give this chord with its prin- 
cipal resolutions, putting the commonest progressions first. 


| ee ar ee es gt ene oy eae aa ae 
(eee eee eee 


£ 
Ci bVIy, gV bV Ig gle DVI, g V7 bV My gviib7¢ DVI, lI 7¢ bVI py 6 VO 


594. This form of the chord is susceptible of two inver- 


sions o=s |. Of these the first is infrequent, and 
= 
b6 5 
t4 D8 
the latter extremely rare. This is because the interval of the 
diminished third (the inversion of the augmented sixth,) can 
hardly ever be used with good effect except in the last inversion 
of the German sixth, in which form it is tolerably common. 
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595. Here follow a few examples of the use of this chord. 
The analyses are so simple that, to save space, we omit them. 
BEETHOVEN. ee 


esd a 


Spour. Fall of Babylon. 


Ex, 518, 


Here is seen the commonest resolution—VI to V. 


Hanpev. Hercules. 


Ex, 519, 


ras) 


This resolution, on V7 (Compare Ex. 516 (¢) ) is rather rare. 


ScHumann. Humoreske, Op. 20. 


Here we sec the chord on PII resolved on I, the most usual 
progression for this chord, and (as will be noticed, ) the same as 
pVI-V, but on another part of the scale. The passage /ooks 
like a half cadence in E flat minor; that it is really a cadence 
in B flat major is proved by these being the final chords of the 
movement. 

596. Il. THe FRENCH SIXTH :— 


bx. 001. t= fl | 


This chord is figured like the second inversion of a chord of the 
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seventh; but the chromatic note must of course be indicated 
when not in the bass. 
597. The principal resolutions of this chord are the follow- 


ing :—— (a) (4) (c) (2) 
Fe shes =} 
—G== ZH =] “Zz 2 | Sess 
ont : ine ‘ 
Ex, 622, ( =) nee: 


; es es Se t 
C:bVip¢g V  bVIp6 Ic bVIp6 vii°b7d bVI pe 7¢ 
With the aid of the analyses here given, the student will under- 
stand the progressions without difficulty. 

598. There are three inversions of this chord :— 


Ss a ~ 
bx. o08 [Qs — % { sl 


< ma 
* . > 
C: bVI p66 bVI p60 bVI 62 
The last inversion is so harsh in effect that, though possible, it 
is seldom used (See § 594). It is needless to show all the 


resolutions of these inversions, as the progression of the disso- 
nant notes is governed by the rules with which the student may 
be reasonably presumed to be by this time quite familiar. 

599. The following examples of this form of the chord will 
sufficiently illustrate its use :— 


Ex, 624, e Hanper. Susanna, 
| es 
——_—_————— = 
(= ee 


an. 


avive Vé (d: vii°7c) IVS VIk6 RNA V 


Mozart. Symphony in G minor. 


Scuuspert. Die Zauberharfe. 


oe «@ 
wae iz 
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In Ex. 524 we regard the F in the alto as a suspension by 
analogy with the B flat in the treble of the following bar, which 
can be nothing else. The major chord on the subdominant j in 
the second bar can in a mznor key only be a ‘‘ passing chord.”’ 
The analysis of Exs. 525, 526 is so simple that we leave it to 
the student. In all these examples the French sixth resolves 
on the tonic chord; on the root-position in Ex. 524, on the 
first inversion in Ex. 525,—the G in the bass on the last chord 
is the entry of a new part, and the progression is VIp.¢¢e—id— 
and in Ex. 526, on the second inversion. 

600. The examples now to be given illustrate other resolutions. 


Ex, 527, MenpeE.Lssonn. Athalie. 
| 
= zl | ; an. Pn. : 
peerig gp gta ag 
le ad eee § ok 
a a 
Cs V7d i Ving V76 


Here the D = F ¥ of the French sixth are suspended by E and 
G, and the chord resolves rather irregularly on the first inversion 
of the dominant seventh— 


Scuyumann. ‘* Paradise and the Peri.’’ 


Ex, 628, 


bb: id ~—-t117 blIp6 i Vipg Viy6 V 
(f: V7) 

Here we see first the French sixth on PII resolved on the tonic 
minor chord. When an augmented sixth on PII resolves on the 
tonic chord, it is almost always a mayor chord, as in Ex. 520. 
In the following bar we see the French sixth on VI changing to 
the Italian sixth before resolving. We often see different forms 
of the augmented sixth taken in succession in this way. 


Wacner. Die Meistersinger. 


ty tr 
ae a 
= Ee 


f: ivd VIt6 ae af \ G: bVI pg Vo 
G: 
This interesting passage shows in ane first bar the Italian sixth 
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changed to the French by the addition of the fourth; and in 
the second bar the second inversion of the French sixth irregu- 
larly resolved on the first inversion of the dominant (Compare 
Ex. 527). Notice that G, the seventh of A, rises because A 
falls to the note on which it would regularly resolve. Here is 
an illustration of the rare progression mentioned in § 240. 

6o1. ‘The last example to be given of this chord ofters some 
new features. 


Vervi. Requiem. 


aS 


* 


Here are shown two positions of the chord. We find first 
the rare last inversion, with a diminished third above the bass 
note. The last chord of this bar is clearly an augmented sixth, 
for C ¥ is not in the key; the Dp is incorrectly written because 
of its resolving upwards, like the minor ninths and thirteenths 
which have been already met with. The passage is further in- 
teresting as furnishing an example of the rare progression of the 
notes of the augmented sixth shown at Ex. 512 (¢), where they 
approach each other by step of a semitone. The chord in the 
passage now under notice resolves on 1i7¢, the derivative of the 
fourth inversion of a dominant eleventh. Observe also that it 
would be possible to regard the second, third and fourth 
crotchets of the second bar as chromatic passing-notes in two 
parts by contrary motion. 


602. Ill. THe GERMAN SIXTH. 


(@) (4) 
Ex OL E near 
a a aa 
£6 oo $6 n6 


. : 
We have given the chords in both major and minor key, to 
remind the student of the difference in the figuring. The 
resolutions of this chord are the same as those of the other two 
forms, excepting that when the bass falls a semitone it usually 
resolves on a second inversion. 


Ex, sea [pete | Bess es ==. { 


oS- 

e 
6 6 6 6 
BA 4 = 4 


Here the fifth of the chord (the minor ninth of the upper 
generator) rises a chromatic semitone in the major key, and 
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remains stationary in the minor. Evidently, if the chord is 
resolved direct on the dominant, the fifth will fall a semitone, 
making consecutive fifths with the bass. Such fifths (as will be 
seen presently), are not always objectionable. 


603. Like the French sixth, this form of the chord has 


three inversions. 
=e =e 


Ex, 633, —— 


oo bt 

Lys #2 i 
The last inversion, containing the interval of a diminished 
third from the bass, is much more frequently used than the last 


inversion of the French sixth, being much less harsh in this 
form of the chord. 


604. The German sixth is more common than either the 
Italian or French, and it will be needful to give a larger number 
of illustrations to show its use. The analyses are mostly so 
simple that we leave them to the student. 


Ex, 534, Haypn, Creation. 
— ee ee ee ee 
= = == Fe — = Ee = 2 == —_ Es 
g bt | fo ot rae e ~ 
(eee es SS 


Mozart. Quartett in Eb. 


Spee pa Op. 57. 


+ $—-#--3: 
&5 ESE = = ae = 
Ex, 536, : * 
se _ ! —— 
SS 


At Ex. 534 is the commonest resolution of the chord—on the 
second inversion of the tonic, though poe has first changed 
the chord to the Italian sixth, (Compare § 600.) Ex. 535 
shows the same resolution, but with a freedom—not to say 
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licence—in the part writing by no means usual with Mozart, 
and which we do not recommend for the student’s imitation. 
The dotted lines show the progression of the separate parts in 
the score. Ex. 536 shows the resolution of the chord on domi- 
nant harmony—in this case on a dominant eleventh; the two 
notes of the augmented sixth move in similar motion (Ex. 512 
(4); FY, the minor ninth of the upper generator, is written as 
Eg, and moves in consecutive fifths (§ 468) with the bass. 

605. In the following passage the chord * is written as if 
it were a dominant seventh in E flat. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony in 7 


se 


Ex. 637, ( et 
poli ah eee 
aes = eS 
Seige == 


Its resolution shows it to be the last inversion of the German 
sixth on the minor sixth of the key of D. In this key Ap is 
not a note; its true notation is G@. 

606. The commencement of Schubert’s fine song ‘‘Am 


Meere’’ gives an excellent example of the first inversion of this 
chord, resolved on the root-position of the tonic. 

ScuuBerr. ‘Am Meere.’’ 

= —— ——— 


607. The passages next to be given show some other resolu- 
tions of this chord. 
Mackenzi£. Colomba. 


VERDI. Requiem. 


tts al 
* 


Ex, 640, 
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BRAHMS. Schicksalslied. 


|S SS ee eS Se ee 


Ex. 539 gives the chord on the minor second of G resolved on 
the chord of the dominant seventh, the upper note of the aug- 
mented sixth remaining to be the third of the following chord. 
At Ex. 540 is the last inversion of the chord (compare § 605), 
resolved on the dominant chord; and at Ex. 541 the chord on 
the minor sixth of the scale (here written as Bg instead of Ch) 
is resolved on a supertonic seventh. Ex 542 issomewhat similar, 
the augmented sixth being resolved on the supertonic chord ; 
but here it is taken above a tonic pedal, and the minor ninths 
from doh the generators are written as augmented octaves 
($519). ‘The real notation of the chord * is of course 


608. Schumann’s music is full of interesting examples of 
this chord. We select a few typical specimens. 


Scnumann. Novellette, Op. 21, No. 7. 


( 4 = == : a = z 
al * 
oe Bese een. (aal 


ScHumann. Kreisleriana, Op. 16, No. 2. 


At Ex. 543 the chord * is the augmented sixth on the minor 
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second in the key of A. ‘The notation is evidently inaccurate, 
as Bp and E% cannot possibly belong to the same key. The 
E $ is really F 4, and the resolution of the chord is unusual, 
being on the first inversion of the sear triad. Ex. 544— 
in which, to make the progression clearer, the distribution of the 
first chords between the two hands has ie altered—is another 
illustration of false notation. Cand G? cannot belong to the 
same key. The whole passage is in Bb, and the C in the sec- 
ond bar is really Dy. ‘The chord * is the second inversion of 
the augmented sixth on GP (with a diminished third), resolved 
on the root-position of a supertonic seventh. 


609. The following passage 


Ex, 5465, ScHuMANN. ‘ Bunte Blatter,’’ Op. 99. 


is probably unique, as containing four chords of the augmented 
sixth in as many consecutive bars. ‘The first two bars are on a 
‘‘double pedal’’ (see Chapter XX.). The first chord of the 
second bar is the second inversion of the German sixth on the 
minor second of the key resolved on a minor tonic chord. 
(Compare Ex. 528.) The third bar of our present illustration 
shows the last inversion of the German sixth, resolved on the 
dominant of C minor, as in Ex. 540; the fourth bar gives the 
second inversion of the same chord on the minor second of C 
minor, here resolved on a mayor chord; and the fifth bar con- 
tains the first inversion of the chord on the minor second of G 
minor, the minor ninth of the lower generator rising a chromatic 
semitone, and the chord being thus resolved on the third inver- 
sion of a dominant minor ninth. 


610. The three forms of the chord of the augmented sixth 
already explained are by far the most common, but by no means 
the only ones to be found. We give a few of the rarer forms. 


Haypn. Creation, 


ee a a 
| a ~ 
——— ; 
= fetes 


Ex, 646, “ 


a a ee 
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Wacner. Tristan und Isolde. 


pS 


= <= 


Ex, 547, « 


Vervi. Requiem. 


Ex, 548, 


E. Prour. Overture ‘ Rokeby.” 


In Ex. 546, Bg, the third of the lower generator is substituted 
for C, the seventh of the upper. The chord is the first inversion 


of ==s—. Another position of the same chord is seen in 


Ex. 547, though here it is simpler to regard the chord as a French 
sixth, and to consider the G# an auxiliary note. At Ex. 548a 
beautiful effect is obtained by the substitution of the major for 
the minor ninth of the upper generator. Ex. 549 shows the 
chord on the minor second of the key, with the minor ninth of 
the lower generator, and the octave, third, and minor thirteenth 
(instead of the seventh) of the upper. It may be said in gen- 
eral terms that any combination of the harmonies of the two 
generators is possible for this chord, so long as the minor ninth 
of the lower and the third of the upper generator are present, 
and that no false relation is induced between the notes employed. 


611. Like other fundamental chords, the chord of the aug- 
mented sixth can be freely used for the purposes of modulation. 
As it can be taken in either a major or minor key on either the 
minor sixth or minor second of the scale, it can evidently be 
taken in any one of four keys and quitted in any other of the 
same four without an enharmonic change. But it is also largely 
available for enharmonic modulation. When thus employed, 
the upper note of the augmented sixth, being enharmonically 
changed, becomes a minor seventh, of which the lower note of 
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the interval is the generator. 


Bx, 660, Eee ee Ee=e=4 


This change evidently converts the chord into a fundamental 
seventh. 

612. A little thought will show the student that it is only 
the German sixth that can be thus converted; for the French 
sixth contains a note which will not be a part of a chord of the 
seventh at all; while the Italian sixth will be impossible as a 
seventh in four-part harmony, owing to the doubling of the 
third. 

613. This enharmonic change of an augmented sixth to a 
dominant seventh, and zce versa, is mostly used when a modu- 
lation is desired to a key a semitone up or down. If, for in- 
stance, in C the chord of the augmented sixth on Af is taken, 
and the F$ changed to G), the chord becomes the dominant 
seventh in DP, and can be resolved in that key. It might also 
be quitted as the supertonic seventh of Gp, or the tonic seventh 
of Ap, but these resolutions, the latter especially, are seldom, 
if ever, to be met with. Conversely, if we take the dominant 
seventh in the key of C, and change the F to E%, the chord 
becomes an augmented sixth in B major or minor—possibly, 
even, in F¢ major or minor. We shall see directly that some 
other enharmonic changes are possible; but the above are by 
far the most usual, 

614. We shall conclude this chapter with a few examples of 
enharmonic modulation by means of this chord. Our first extract 


Ex, 561, ScuHupert. Sonata, Op. 164. 
es 
= fe» @& = 
Ee aes 5 


illustrates what has been said in the last paragraph. At the 
third and fourth bars is the chord of the dominant seventh in F 
major. In the fifth bar Bp is changed to A ¥ and the chord be- 
comes the last inversion of the German sixth in E major, in 
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which key it is resolved at the seveath bar. 


615. Our next illustration will be found more difficult to 
follow ; we therefore give the analysis in full. 


Ex, 552, Bacu. Chromatic Fantasia, 
7 ——— We a: e 
——h, | — all A ee agg 
(gectienegtetehepe yee ree 
st — eee + 
i | fm Ss x a 
} & 
z ae = oe S== tt. — _ — = 
Gt = 2- =e == Thao = = | 
bk: V7 "G6" \ ab 
ab: bVII7 
pommexeges, 1 — 
Ee 
a tg 35s pe poeta: 
pe ogee ic Seep eee 
* 
a a | rs — = Ss 
a= = = {tte —— == =| 
“to — <a 
VI G6 tf 
f#: bVII7 
——— 
geass 
= ete = 
- a 
ones 
SS 


The first bar of this passage is clearly in Bp minor; as the note 
FP in the bass of the second bar is not in that key, it is evident 
- that there is here an enharmonic modulation, the chord being 
written in the notation of the new key. The chord in B? minor 
will have Ef, and will be the last inversion of the German 
sixth. The modulation, as proved by the last half of the sec- 
ond and the first half of the third bar, is to AP minor. In this 
key the chord x cannot be dominant, because of the GP, nor 
supertonic because of the DP; it must therefore be the last in- 
version of a derivative of the tonic minor thirteenth (§ 575). 


616. The progression of the harmony in the fourth and 
fifth bars is the same as that just analyzed. ‘The chord x in the 
fourth bar is taken as the last inversion of a German sixth in A 
flat (the notation of three notes being enharmonically changed), 
and quitted as the last inversion of a derivative of a tonic thir- 
teenth in F sharp minor, which is resolved in the next bar on 
the dominant harmony of that key. At first sight the chords 
marked * in the second and fourth bars of this extract look 
like third inversions of dominant sevenths in CP and A; but 
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they cannot be so regarded, because these keys are never estab- 
lished. The chords in question must therefore be taken in their 
relation to the keys next following. 

617. One of the most beautiful and novel harmonic progres- 
sions ever written will be seen in our next example. 


Dvorak. Spectre’s Bride. 


See as ——— | 
wele io = be = 4 g3- | 
oso st Ss Sle = a |_—_ an 

ci i ey es pee Ch: I Hes \ C:I 


This passage commences in C minor, and passes rapidly through 
Db to CP major, whence by a simple, but most unexpected, 
enharmonic change, a return is made at once to C% major. 
The chord * is taken as the augmented sixth in CP, its notation 
in that key being 


If the chords in the third and fourth bars be written in B % major 
(the enharmonic of C~), the student will follow the progression 
more easily, as then only one note will need to be changed for 
the key of C. It will be a useful exercise for him to do this for 
himself; we shall therefore not do it for him. In this passage 
we see the converse of the modulation shown in Ex. 551. 

618. Our last example is chosen to show the student how ta 
overcome some of the difficulties arising from false notation in 
the extreme keys, as well as from incomplete, or merely sug- 
gested harmonies. 


ScHuMANN. Romanze, Op. 28, No 2. 


== gE Geel 


The first chord, being a chord of the diminished seventh, can 
be (as we already know, § 544), in any key. We look at the 
next bar to see what key the music goes inta, and we find C 

minor clearly indicated by the A$, B%, and F x. The fourth 
quayer of the bar is an outline chord of the augmented sixth, 
in its last inversion, with the diminished third ; for this interval 
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-occurs in no other chord. The G x must be of necessity a 
false notation for AY, because of the Ein the upper part at 
the beginning of the iast bar; for no chord which contains E 
as one of its notes can possibly also contain G x. The chord 
at the end of the bar is therefore the augmented. ran At Cd, 
Bx; ther last “note is enharmonically changed to G¥, the 
change being exceptionally written, and the chord is left as a 
Garnatve (pV D7) of a tonic minor thirteenth in B major, and 
resolved on the dominant of that key. ‘The enharmonic change 
is the same as in the passage from Bach given in § 481; and 
the G x was evidently written by Schumann instead of A § be- 
cause of the note resolving by rise of a semitone—as we have 
so often seen to be the case with the minor ninths and thir- 
teenths. 


619. The student will no doubt find the analyses just given 
somewhat difficult to follow. Such passages require, but they 
will certainly repay, careful study. It must not be supposed 
that we have given all the possible examples of such modula- 
tions. This our space will not allow; we can only give a few 
representative specimens. Besides this, the resources of art are 
not yet exhausted ; new combinations are constantly being dis- 
covered, and it is certain that whenever such combinations are 
good, they will be capable of a satisfactory theoretical explanation. 


EXERCISES. 
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(1 V) Andante. 
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(IX) Andante. : 
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(XI ) Moderato. 
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(XII) Larghetto. sj 
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(XVI) Hymn Tune. Moderato. 
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(XVII) Hymn Tune. Moderato. 
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(XVIII) Hymn Tune. 4ndante. 
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(XIX) Hymn eo Lento. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
PEDALS. 


620. A PEDAL is a note sustained by one part (generally, 
though not invariably, the bass) through a succession of har- 
monies of some of which it does, and of others it does not, 
form a part. The name is no doubt derived from the pedals of 
the organ, which are used to play the bass of the harmony, as 
is evident from the fact that what we call a pedal is called in 
Krance and Germany an ‘‘ Organ-point.”’ 

621. ‘The note used as a pedal is invariably either the Tonic 
or the Dominant, the latter being the more common. A tonic 
pedal is mostly found toward the end of a movement, though 
it is sometimes met with at the beginning. A well-known in- 
stance of this is the Opening of the Pastoral Symphony in the 
‘¢ Messiah.’’ 

622. It is not unusual for the same piece to contain toward 
the end both a dominant and a tonic pedal ; when this is the case, 
the dominant pedal almost always comes first, the tonic pedal 
being reserved for the close. A very good example of this may 
be seen in the last ten bars of the great five-part fugue in C 
minor in the first book of Bach’s ‘* Wohltemperirte Clavier.’’ 

623. When the pedal note forms no part of the chord above 
it, the note next above the pedal is considered as the real bass 
of the harmony for the time being, and is not allowed to move 
in a way in which it could not move were it a bass note. An 
example will make this clear. 


See S| 
At the third crotchet of (a) is the second inversion of the 
dominant chord over a tonic pedal. ‘The pedal note is not a 
part of the chord; therefore D, the bass for the time being, 
may not leap to A (§ 189. III). But the progression at (4) is 
quite correct. If, however, the passage at (a) were over a 
dominant pedal, as at (¢), it would be quite correct ; for then 
the chord * would be, not a second inversion, but a root-position, 
because the pedal note is the root of the chord. 

624. In marking the analysis of a ‘‘ Pedal point ’’—that is a 
passage containing a pedal,—the pedal note is to be indicated 
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by D.P. (dominant pedal), or T.P. (tonic pedal), placed un- 
der the roots and followed by a line continued as long as the 
pedal lasts. The chords above the pedal, except those of which 
the pedal note is itself the root, are to be marked without refer- 
ence to the pedal at all, even though the pedal may be one of 
the upper notes of the chord. ‘To show this clearly, we give (@) 
and (¢) of Ex. 555, with the analysis marked below them. 


a 2 ——— ef : . — | | E | 
SS Se SS 

Ex, 556, oe P te 
23 ee ee ge SS SS 

Co Neve. © L fF VW oe 

TP. ae oy eee 


At (a@) the second chord is marked I (not I@), and at (c) the 
third chord is marked V (not Vc), because in both cases the 
pedal notes are the roots of the chords. But at (c) the first 
two chords are marked I and Ié, (not Ic); because the domi- 
nant pedal, though a note of the chord, is not the voot. The 
student should by this time be so accustomed to analysis that, 
to save space, we shall not mark the roots, excepting in one 
case to be seen presently (Ex. 560). 

625. The following examples of dominant pedals require 
little explanation. 


Cuerubint. Mass in F, 
—— 


; Boe ole Sole Beas 
feglo ee 8 SI 


| 
Ex, 557, - l 


At Ex. 557 isa dominant pedal in the key of B flat minor, and 
at Ex. 558 a dominant pedal in the key of D major. Note 
that at the beginning of the second bar of this Ex. there isa transi- 
tional dominant of E minor, and at the end a modulation to A 


major, the dominant pedal thus becoming for the time a tonic 
pedal. 
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626. The end -of the second fugue of Bach’s ‘ Forty- 
eight’’ gives an excellent example of a tonic pedal, ending 
with a ‘‘ Tierce de Picardie’’ (§ 229). 


Ex, 559. Bacu. ‘‘ Wohltemperirte Clavier,’’ Book 1, Fugue 2. 


Bt eres eee 
| | 1 oe — = 
oo eee eel 


o 


‘Yhis passage illustrates a point of some importance which must 
here be noted. ‘The fngue from which it is taken is for three 
voices (or parts), but the pedal note itself is not reckoned as 
one; it will be seen that in the last bar of the extract there are 
three parts exclusive of the pedal. This is a case of very fre- 
quent occurrence, both in three and four-part harmony. 


627. Though a pedal note is most often found in the bass, it 
is by no means unusual to meet with it in an upper, or (more 
rarely) in a middle part. In such a case ‘t is called an ‘ In- 
verted Pedal.’’ In our analysis, an inverted pedal, whether in 
an upper or middle part, is indicated by ‘‘Inv. D.P.’’ or “Inv. 
T.P.”’ placed over (not wzder,) the other roots. To show this, 
we give the analysis of our next example. 


BEETHOVEN. Mass in C. 
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At Ex. 560, of which the voice parts only are given, is seen the 
dominant in the upper part of the harmony. sustained as a 
pedal note, and at Ex. 561 is the tonic, also in the upper part, 
similarly treated. 


628. Sometimes a pedal note is found at the same time 
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above and below, as in the following examples :— 


Ex, 562, Mozarr. Sonata in D. 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata, Op. 10, No 3 


a . . a . . . > 
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The student will remember what has so often been insisted upon 
—that broken chords (as in the bass of Ex. 562) are harmon- 
ically the same as if all the notes were struck together (§ 228). 
At Ex. 562 we see a dominant pedal, and at Ex. 563 a tonic 
pedal in the highest and lowest part of the harmony at the 
same time; in this latter passage, the pedal note is also in the 
middle. 

629. A pedal note in a middle voice is somewhat rarer. 
An example has already been seen in Ex. 441. We add another 
of a somewhat different character. 


BrETHoyveNn. Sonata, Op. 27, No. 1. 


The fifth quaver of the second bar is here evidently the first 
inversion of the chord of F minor, and the B is a dominant 
pedal. The special interest of the passage arises from the fact 
of the pedal note being so close to the other notes of the har- 
mony. In the orchestra, with different qualities of tone, such 


combinations are common enough; on the piano they are very 
rare. 
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630. A pedal point often begins, and generally ends, with a 
chord of which the pedal note itself forms a part. This has been 
the case in all the examples hitherto given ;* but it is by no 
means invariable, as the following passages prove :— 


Ex, 566, BEgTHOVEN. Sonata, Op. 14, No. 2. 


2 S N e 
Sg S| 
s 


a 


Ausgr. Masaniello. 


Wacngr. Die Meistersinger. 


In each of these examples it is a tonic pedal that is thus quitted ; 
and the bass leaps, in the first case to the subdominant, and in 
the other two to the dominant. So much judgment and experi- 
ence are required to know when it is advisable to quit a pedal in 
this manner, that the student is advised to adhere to the general 
practice rather than to imitate these somewhat rare exceptions. 


631. The old masters seldom modulated much on a pedal ; 
beyond the keys in which the pedal was tonic or dominant they 
rarely ventured, excepting into the key of the supertonic minor, 
as in the passage from Haydn, Ex. 558. Modern composers, 
however, recognize no such restriction ; and almost any modula- 
tion may now be used on a pedal. It is, however, very rare to 
find much modulation on an zzverted pedal. 


632. The following examples of free modulation on a pedal 
* The old theorists give it as an invariable rule that a pedal point must 


end with a chord of which the pedal is one of the notes; but in the light of 
modern practice this must be regarded as a recommendation rather than as a law. 
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will be instructive. 


Ex, 568. Menpetssoun. Variations, Op. 82. 
—— = = 
st so | 

~s 
——— 
= ss = Oo, —F—@- 


Here we see a dominant pedal in E flat ; at the third bar a modu- 
lation is made to G minor, and the music continues in that key 
to the end of the extract. 

633. Our next passages are more curious. 


Ex, 569, ScHUMANN. Paradise and the Peri. 
ate, 


cal lie I i. | (ial ee _| 
See ag 
SS Sls Stesl 2 tes 


We have here a dominant pedal in B minor, with a distinct 
modulation to G major; in the continuation of the passage, a 
further modulation is made to E minor. 


Ex. 570. ScuuMANN. Humoreske, Op. 20. 

on 
i 
bw re -o- | t | 

' fe eS 
2 —s 

= = = 

bys = es 
a ee bee 


On this dominant pedal in B flat is a modulation to the very 
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remote key of E minor, the music returning at once to the key 
of B flat. 

634. Two examples by living composers will conclude our 
illustrations of this point. 


Ex, 571, DvokAk. ne rie a. 
| 
a P 
Sa Se 
| b =o 
l @ 
o == 


Here is seen a tonic pedal in ID) minor, on which is a modulation 
to the keys of C and B flat. 


Ex, 572, 


In this passage there is a dominant pedal in D, with a modula- 
tion in the third bar to the key of I’.* 

635. It is possible, though rare, to introduce ornamentation 
on a pedal note. In his organ fugue in D minor in the Dorian 
mode, Bach has a shake on a pedal; and towards the close of 
the finale of his symphony in A, Beethoven introduces a pedal E 
alternating with an auxiliary note. 

=e 
2 See 
Soo ne 
636. A double pedal, with both dominant and tonic sus- 


tained, is sometimes to be met with; but in this case the tonic 
must be below the dominant, otherwise the fourth above the 


etc. 


* Some theorists strictly forbid any modulations on a pedal except those 
referred to in 4 631; but, provided the modulations are properly managed, the 
restriction appears unnecessary. 
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bass will produce an unpleasant effect. An example will be 
seen in Ex. 545. With a double pedal it is rare to find chords 
of which neither pedal note forms a part. A very fine example 
of a double pedal, which is unfortunately far too long to quote, 
will be found at the end of No. 2 of Brahms’s ‘‘ Deutsches 

| ) 
eae EXERCISES. 

[The figures of these exercises will require very careful atten- 
tion, as numerous combinations not hitherto met with will be 
found. In many cases the figures are placed in an unusual order 
(see, for instance, bars 1 and 3 of the first exercise). When 
this is done, it is to show the student the progression of the differ- 
ent voices. In a few passages (see exercises V, VII, and XIII, ) 
where four figures are placed under a pedal, it indicates that there 
is to be four-part harmony, exclusive of the pedal note itself. 
The last exercise is written for five-part harmony throughout. | 


) Allegretto. ; 
== Si Tea a = 
ere == SS SS 
—7 6 3 6 6) 48 6 & 7 F 
4 4 8 47 ny SS 
4 2 7 tn! G: +a) 
ee rE f EE = = + — eas 
07 8 6 bg a4 6 6 6 6 07 D766 7 
aS 2 4 ae ay: 543 — 
4 3 


( II ) Moderato. 


8 7 TS TA eh LWP le TC 5 
4 443 M 4 4 84 04 34 #43 95 43 
2 7 2 b b 2 2 $2 4 
4 6 67 4 6 $6 7 5 6 7—#7 8 6345 7 
3 4% ft t 3¢4 5—#5 6 4$23%5 
2p aa 
Se Se = = ses 
aa ee 
Bed 6 Rie bs 6 —— 6b) SONG 7 8 ye aGITEbInG 6 7 
4°89 45) 8 645 —% 53 ¢ 4 
2 2 nO) chek 2 


8 $6 $56 76 7 6 5— b7 6 #786 6 #6 
4 5 4 f— 5— 43 4 ee es 
3 b 2 3 — 


S20b9 BRikt Gpeurede7 6 — eae 116) Ome 
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( TiV)) Andante. 


eee 


zisasie 


=| 


HE: 


=— 


98 


See 


a 


~ 
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= 
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; 
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( We ) Moderato. 


——s 


S 


(VI) Un polo lento. 


=o 


== 


a 


b7 
{15 


3 


6 
(VII ) Moderato. 


Ran 


(VIII) Larghetto. 


Biis= Se 


me 


(4) From this point put four parts above the pedal. 
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f = = ———_ “s=a5= fe = 
MS Org tg Oe ere Viste sie #2 ee == 
eee ae eye a ae es, Se ee | -——-§ ‘6 6 $7 f27— 

4 5 4 5 4 4 3— 
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(X ) Allegretto. 


On O07 UT OUT US 6 736% 6 $6 647 — §$———____—_ 
3 43 54 65 3 be] G5405—876567 8978 
2 Z 43 3354342 3458 
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(XI1) Double Chant. 


eicea Laat oh lsiatel2aiz tet 


ries baat BS bh Ph 
eo eabe a4 


we-~Q) 


) 


“ 


(XIII) Hymn Tune. ee. 


epee tenet eS e eee ee 


[oe eee POL eas ee 
3 2 5 4 


; 3 3 
eg 
6 q ‘ : $7 q 6 a) 6 ae q6 


4 
oer eee ee ee ee 
6 6 7 bs} 4 


(XIV) Hymn ue Andante, 


Se es 


eee 5 6 $7 s— 6 6a7 2? 
3 ——— 4 4 —- our, 

. = a 
= SS 
q7 6 i te Oey $4 6 67 17 «6 «$7 5 

5 tf 45 gf 4 bé 3 
(XV) ES Tune. Larghetto. ere 
= = : =n earn 
a ee 
gas 4 yj fe pa 222 16 05 
je a Ges ee AS 
a —_ 
gS ee ea 2 2 @ we == 
(22 22S ee 2 eee a wo ee aa = 
Geen CMe ONES (ioe $7 t b7 
fa ee 3 ae aed. 16 5—— 
a a 4 te 
= Fs ec sl ge eel el ed 
[fer Sa eos 3 fe = =| 
oo 98 SF Yeas ly 
5 = ; Ai) AOR 


[ The following tune is for five voices. W rite two Alto parts. | 
(XVI) Hymn Tune. (5 Voices.) Lento. 


Sa 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
HARMONY IN FEWER AND MORE THAN FOUR PARTS. 


637. Though four-part writing is justly considered the founda- 
tion of harmony, it is very seldom: that a composition of any 
greater dimensions than a hymn-tune is found in which the 
harmony is in four parts throughout. Even in a quartett, one 
part, and sometimes two, often have rests ; while in instrumental 
compositions we frequently meet with passages in five, six, and 
even more parts. We shall therefore conclude this book with a 
chapter explaining the general principles by which a composer is 
to be guided when writing in fewer or more than the four parts 
hitherto treated. 

THREE-PART HARMONY 


638. In writing in three parts, it is clear that if all the notes 
of a triad are present none can be doubled. It is advisable, 
where practicable, to introduce all the notes of the triad; but 
it frequently becomes needful to omit the fifth, ¢e.g., 

(2) | (8) | (c) | 4 


Bs os, Ee = =e 7 
———— 
=e 


If the chord of C be ee by oe chord of A minor, both 
being in root-position, and with the third of each chord at the 
top, it is clear that if we introduce the fifth in both chords, as 
at (a), we shall have consecutives ; it will therefore be necessary 
to double either the root, as at (4), or the third, as at (c), in 
the second chord. 

639. In chords containing more than three notes, the most 
characteristic notes of the chord should be retained. Thus in a 
chord of the seventh, if the root be present, the fifth should be 
omitted, so as to keep the third and seventh; similarly, in a 
root-position of a chord of the ninth, either the third or sev- 
enth, and in a derivative of the ninth both these notes should 
be retained. Not seldom, however, one of the parts takes two 
notes of the harmony in succession, as in the first bar of Ex. 
197 where the upper part moves from the seventh to the fifth, 
and the middle part from the fifth to the third of the chord. 

640. In instrumental music, three-part harmony is often vir- 
tually in four parts because of one of the parts moving in arpeg- 
gio. For instance, in Ex. 360, there are never more than three 
notes sounded at once; but the middle part being in arpeggio, 
there is practically four-part harmony throughout. This is not 
three-part writing in the sense in which we are treating of it now. 
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641. The rules for the position of the chords given in SS 
94, 95, apply no less to three-part than to four-part harmony. 
The parts should either be at approximately equal distances, or 
the largest interval should be between the bass and the part 
next above it, as in Ex. 264. But in vocal music the compass 
of the voices may render it necessary to break this rule. 
Cherubini’s first mass is written for three voices—soprano, 
tenor, and bass; and in many passages it would be impossible 
to place the tenor nearer the soprano than the bass. 

642. Ina full cadence in three parts it is desirable that the 
penultimate chord (the dominant in its root-position), should 
be in as complete a form as possible, even if this involves 
leaving the final chord incomplete. Thus in the following 


cadence, — 
Menpessoun. St. Paul. 


eS 


Ex, 674, v7 pt wit; 
eae tere PEI 


the tonic appears without either third or fifth. 


643. The close of the example just given illustrates another 
important principle—that the part-writing should have special 
regard to the motion of the separate parts. The fewer the 
parts, the more clearly each is individualized. Had Mendels- 
sohn made his tenor leap to AP for the sake of having the third 
in the last chord, the purity of the part-writing would have 
been impaired. 


644. We now give two examples, one vocal and one instru- 
mental, to illustrate the principles laid down. 


Ex, 575, Mryerseger. Robert le Diable. 


This passage is the opening of the unaccompanied trio in the 
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third act of the opera. Notice how the chords are mostly com- 
plete, and observe the reasons for the exceptions. 
Ex, 576, BEErHoveN. ‘l'rio, Op. 87. 
SS SE SE Se 


Here is a piece of imitation between the outside parts in the 
first four bars. In the fifth bar it will be seen that for the sake 
of an easy flow of the parts, the two leading notes, which are 
implied (F% in the fourth quaver and DZ in the eighth), are 
omitted, though they are important notes of the chord. As an 
excellent specimen of pure three-part harmony, the student is 
recommended to analyze the trio ‘‘ Lift thine eyes,’’ in ‘‘ Elijah.’’ 


TWO-PART HARMONY. 


645. Harmony in only two parts differs in one very essential 
respect from harmony in three or four. As every chord consists 
of at least three notes, it is obviously impossible here to have 
any chord in a complete form. In two-part writing, therefore, 
the harmony is merely suggested or indicated, and the chords 
are only outline, or skeleton chords. 

646. Genuine two-part harmony is somewhat rare; but we 
very often in instrumental music find passages written in only 
two parts, but of which one, being in arpeggio, indicates in 
reality three, or even four-part harmony. ‘To refer to some of 
the extracts already quoted in this volume in Exs. 152, 255, 
301, and 400 three-part harmony is evidently present, though 
the notes of two of the three parts are sounded in succession, 
instead of together: while the passages in Exs. 254 and 494 no 
less clearly indicate four-part harmony. 

647. It is common even in the strictest two-part writing 
(which is found more frequently in instrumental than in vocal 
music) to find broken chords, as in the examples above referred 
to. There is not the least objection to these; the important 
point is that the suggested harmony shall be perfectly clear. 
Some of the most masterly specimens of two-part harmony ever 
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: 
written are Bach’s ‘15 Inventions’’ ; the opening of the first 
is given here. 

Ex, 677, Bacu, Inventio, No. r. 


Let the student examine this passage carefully, and notice how 
distinct is the indication of every chord. The addition of mid- 
dle parts here would increase the fulness, but not the clearness 
of the harmony. 

648. Our next example will be of later date. 

Ex, 578. Mozart. Duet for Violin and Viola. 


Here, while we have several broken chords, a great part of the 
harmony is strictly in two parts, an additional part being 
scarcely suggested. 

649. ‘fwo-part harmony continued for any length of time 
is comparatively rare in vocal music ; even in duets for voices 
the harmony is mostly completed by the accompaniment. As 

U 
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an example of this, let the student refer to the extract from the 
duet ‘‘The Lord is a man of war’’ quoted in Ex. 451. Here 
the two voice-parts, which are printed on the upper staff, are 
supplemented by the orchestra. The rule in such cases as this 
is that the voice parts must make correct, though not necessarily 
complete harmony by themselves. A progression of two voices 
in fourths thus— 


: LP 1 =, 
Puiu e a 
foe eae ete 
= | - 


would therefore be incorrect, even although an instrument played 
in thirds below the lower voice. If another voice adds the 
thirds below, the harmony will be correct. The passage just 
given is taken from the trio ‘‘ Lift thine eyes’’ in ‘‘ Elijah,’’ 
omitting the lowest voice part. 

650. We now give two examples of vocal two-part harmony. 
The first— 


Ex, 579, Hanpver. Judas Maccabzus 


is the commencement of a double fugue given out by the alto 
and tenor voices. The second— 


WaGner. Der Fliegende Hollander. 


¢ ge & z 


= a es ee a S| 
ee = 
wy 
Is a cadenza for unaccompanied solo voices. The fact of its 
being a cadenza is indicated in the original by its being printed 
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in small notes; this also explains the irregular time of the first 
three bars. It will be seen that the outline of the harmony in 
this passage is perfectly clear. 


HARMONY IN MORE THAN FOUR PARTS. 


651. There is hardly any limit to the possible number of 
parts in which harmony may be written. Orazio Benevoli, an 
Italian musician of the 17th century, composed many masses 
and anthems for sixteen, and even for twenty-four voice parts. 
But the most astonishing feats in part-writing are probably 
Tallis’s ‘* Forty-part Song,’’ and the Kyrie and Gloria’’ in 48 
real parts by Gregorio Ballabene. Such pieces are merely in- 
genious curiosities ; but harmony in ten, twelve, and more parts 
is by no means uncommon in the works of Bach. The opening 
chorus of his cantata ‘‘ Herr Gott, dich loben alle wir’’ (founded 
on the choral known in this country as the tooth Psalm) is 
mostly in fifteen real parts; and many similar instances might 
be given. Among modern composers, Brahms and Wagner are 
especially distinguished for their skill in ‘‘ polyphonic’’ (many 
part ) writing ; while of our own countrymen the place of honour 
in this department is probably due to the late Rev. Sir Frederick 
Ouseley. 

652. It will readily be understood that every part above four 
added to the harmony increases the difficulty of the task, be- 
cause of the danger of incorrect progressions, consecutives, etc., 
which it is needful to avoid. But in proportion as the number 
of parts, and therefore the difficulty, increases, the stringency 
of the rules relaxes. Thus, hidden fifths and octaves are allowed, 
even when both voices leap ; consecutive octaves and fifths by 
contrary motion may be used freely ; we even meet in the works 
of the great masters with examples of a doubled leading note, 
though it is better to avoid this, if possible. No new rules need 
be given for writing in more than. four parts; the practice of 
the best composers will be most clearly understood by a careful 
study of the examples now to be given of harmony in five, six, 
seven, and eight parts. Beyond this number it is not needful 
to go. 

653. In writing for more than four parts, the general rules 
already given (§ 97), that in general it is better to double a 
primary note of the key than a secondary one, will be found 
most useful. Many cases will doubtless be found in which it is 
necessary to double a secondary note ; but this does not invali- 
date the general principle. 

654. Inadding to the four voice parts, it is immaterial which 
voice is the new one. In five-part harmony, the fifth voice is 
usually either a second soprano (as in the examples to be given 
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below ) or a second tenor, as in the five-part choruses of Handel's 
‘¢ Acis and Galatea ;’’ but instances may also be found of a sec- 
ond alto or second bass part. 


Bacu. Cantata.—‘‘Wer weiss wie nahe mir mein Ende.”’ 


ey 
This passage is for two trebles, alto, tenor, and bass. We have 
placed the alto part on the lower staff, instead of the upper, as 
usual, because it makes the passage clearer to read. 

655. Our next example is arranged in the usual way, the two 
trebles and the alto being on the upper staff. 


Ex, 5382. MENDELSSOHN. ‘’ Tues Petrus.” 
3 = ai ! = }. leat weed x 
eee ere ES 
| | 
ye ee eS ee ee | 


It will be seen that in the last bar but one the A and G on the 
upper staff are printed in small notes. The third of the chord, 
G, could not well be omitted, and Mendelssohn has therefore 
added it in the orchestra, as he had left no voice available. He 


might, however, have easily managed it, had he arranged the 
a——al! 


upper parts in the third bar thus =". As this would 


have been a more usual position for the chord, it is difficult to 
see why he did not adopt it. : 
656. Our next illustration will be in six parts. 


Ex. 688, NI Hanvet. Belshazzar. 
bs Sigg eg pe— = zig peg! 
(i * [Be BE [E- Ey = S-$- SoS sj oe 
it ae deel jim ven | 
| A ahd oi ds ot eee 
2 - 23 = A a = -s iz a 2 a 
2 eS Seis Bessel Se: i: : 


This passage is written for two trebles, alto, two tenors, and 
bass. The dotted lines on the lower staff indicate that the 
tenor parts cross each other. In the fifth and sixth bars the 
first tenor has B throughout. In more than five parts, and 
sometimes even with five, it becomes needful to cross the parts 
in order to avoid consecutive fifths or octaves. This is not the 
case in this particular passage, where the crossing seems to be 
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the result of a wish to give melodic interest to the second tenor 
part; but in the passages in seven and eight parts to be quoted 
shortly, such a procedure often becomes absolutely necessary. 
657. The following extract, 
Ex, 584, BRAHMS. Gesang der Parzen. 


+ 
—+——_t —— 


which is written for treble, two altos, tenor, and two basses, 
affords illustration of some other points. Notice in the first 
chord the crossing of the tenor below the first bass to avoid 
consecutive octaves with the first alto. At the third crotchet of 
the second bar is an instance of a doubled leading note (§ 652) ; 
and in the last crotchet of the following bar is a doubled sev- 
enth, one F rising to G, and the other falling to E in the follow- 
ing chord. Observe that the F is here a primary note (§ 653). 
658. Seven-part harmony is comparative:y rare. In the 
example we give we have printed the passage in score, as it 
would have been impossible, had it been condensed on two 
staves, to show clearly the progression of the different voices. 


Ex, 585, Hanvev. Parnasso in Festa. 


SOP Ht. 25 


ALTO 1. 2. 


TEN. 1, 2. 
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In this passage will be seen numerous crossings of the parts and 
the leading note doubled in every bar—at the end of the fourth 
bar it even appears in three parts. Between the last chord of 
the fourth bar and the first of the fifth are found consecutive 
perfect fifths between the first tenor and the bass. This is of 
course a slip of the pen, probably the result of the haste with 
which it is notorious that Handel composed ; but such slips are 
by no means uncommon in his seven and eight-part writing. 


659. Choruses in eight parts are much more common than 
in seven. Sometimes they take the form of double choruses, 
that is for two separate choirs, as in Handel’s ‘‘ Israel in Egypt’’ 
and Bach’s ‘‘ Passion according to Matthew ;’’ at others, as in 
Handel’s ‘‘ Athalia’’ and Mendelssohn’s 114th Psalm, we find 
only one choir, but with all the voices divided. We give one 
example of each arrangement. 


Ex. 586, Cugrvuspini. Credo a8 Voci. 
Sa 
= ee mess 
Pala i 
{ “ 


1st CHOIR. 


end CHorr. 


BE rs = 
+oH fl 


Here we have printed each choir in “short score ’’ (§ 110), as 


in previous examples. The part-writing is remarkably pure, 
and will repay close study. 
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660. In our second illustration 
Ex, 687, Menvztssonn. ‘Am Himmelsfahrtstage,’’ Op. 79. No. 3. 


Sor.1,2. 7 


niga 
ALTo 1, 2. HSH 
a 


a 
Tzun. 1,2. H 


i ey 
BAss 1, 2. 


we have only one choir instead of two; the voices are therefore 
arranged differently. It will be seen that after the first two 
bars the harmony is only in seven parts. 


661. Much of what is called eight-part writing is not really 
such. For instance in Mendelssohn’s Octett for eight stringed 
instruments, when all are employed at once some of the parts 
are mostly doubled in the octave or unison. ‘This can be seen 
in the quotation given from this work in Ex. 456. Though 
there are eight notes, the harmony is not in more than five 
parts, some of which are doubled. Even in the strictest 
writing it is frequently expedient, for the sake of variety and 
contrast, to give rests to some of the voices, as great fulness of 
harmony, if too long continued, becomes tedious. 


662. The student can now experiment for himself in writing 
for fewer or more than four voices. For two- and three-part 
harmony he will find the National Airs given on pages 20 to 30 
of the Additional Exercises to Counterpoint very suitable; in 
these, the accompanying parts need not be treated as voice- 
parts. For more than four parts he can hardly do better than 
the harmonization of the chorals of which he will find a large col- 
lection in the book just referred to. He should of course make 
himself proficient in five-part writing before trying to work 
with a larger number of voices. He will also find it useful to 
harmonize for more than four parts some of the exercises given 
in this volume. In this case, he will sometimes find it expedient 
to take the first chord in a higher position than that indicated 
for four-part harmony, so as to allow himself more room for the 
additional voices. 


663. In concluding this work, we offer one piece of advice 
to the student. Much, but not all, can be learned from a text- 
book ; if the principles underlying the science of harmony are 
thoroughly grasped, endless instruction is to be gained from the 
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study of the great masters. It is from their works that the 
rules laid down in this volume have been deduced; the best 
theory is that which agrees most closely with their practice. It 
is impossible to make any text-book absolutely exhaustive; for 
art is always progressing. Let the earnest student, therefore, 
while founding his practice mainly on the example of the 
acknowledged masters of the past, not neglect to acquaint him- 
self with the more modern developments of music; let him 
welcome what is excellent, fron’ wheresoever it may come ; and 
let his motto be, ‘‘ Prove (¢.e. test) all things; hold fast that 
which is good.”’ 
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APPENDIX A. 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL MODES. 


664. It will be impossible within the limits of this volume 
to deal in detail with so large and intricate a subject as that of 
the old Ecclesiastical, or Church modes; but, as a certain 
amount of knowledge of them will be of great use to the student 
in helping him to understand much of the music of the older 
composers, we shall here give a short account of them. 


665. The word ‘‘ Mode’’ is the equivalent of what is now 
called fey. The term is still employed in modern music, though 
in a much more restricted sense, when we speak of the ‘‘ major 
and minor modes’’ of the same key (§ 37). But there is a 
most important difference between the ancient modes and modern 
keys. At the present day any major or minor key differs from 
every other one only in tts pitch. ‘The order ox tones and semi- 
tones is identical ; G major is the same scale as C major, and G 
minor as C minor, but transposed a fifth higher. With the 
Ecclesiastical Modes, on the other hand, which were in use be- 
fore sharps or flats were introduced, and when only seven notes 
were employed within the octave, such transposition was im- 
possible. As soon as the tonic—or, as it was then called, the 
‘« Final,’’ was changed, the semitones must evidently fall be- 
tween other degrees of the scale. In fact, no two of the old 
modes have the same order of tones and semitones. 


666. Any note could be taken as a Final (or, as we should 
now say, as a tonic, ) excepting B, which was inadmissible be- 
cause its fifth is a diminished fifth, and it would be impossible 
to place a common chord, either major or minor, above it. By 
writing an octave of notes, commencing on each note of the 
scale except B, and using natural notes only, we obtain the 
various ecclesiastical modes. Each of these was known by a 
name, borrowed from the Greek scales, though differently 
applhed.* 

667. We now give the six principal ecclesiastical modes, 
which were known as Authentic, 7.e. superior modes. Each 


* The names by which the modes are now known were first given to them 
by Glareanus, in a book entitled Dodecachordon, published in 1547, in which 
he treats of the twelve church modes, and shows their connection with the 
ancient Greek modes. For some not very evident reason, probably from a 
misunderstanding, he altered all their names, the ecclesiastical Dorian being the 


Greek Phrygian, etc. 
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mode begins and ends upon its final; we show the position of 
the semitones by slurs. 


Ex, 588, 
(2) 
Dorian. - Se SS 
Ser D 
(4) 5 
PuRYGIAN. —= ee 
D 
() = 
LypDIAn. = = ———_ ie ———- f 
D 
(2) 
MIxoLyDIANn. EG os = ee 
S = - 
(¢) net 
= —— 
AROLIAN. ig Se Ss —=4 
= D 
(f) 


IONIAN. — ae = | 
ey ee D 


668. Each of these modes had a note called a Dominant, or 
prevailing note. This word was used in quite a different sense 
from that in which it is now understood. It was so called from 
its being next in melodic importance to the Final, not because 
of its harmonic relation to that note. In the authentic modes 
the dominant was always the fifth note above the final, except 
only in the Phrygian mode, in which B was inadmissible as a 
dominant, because it could not take a common chord above it. 
In this mode therefore C, as the nearest_note to B, was substituted 
for it. In the scales we have just given the dominant is marked 
With: 

669. Each of the six modes of which we have been speak- 
ing had an inferior, or dependent mode, known as a Plagal 
mode, connected with it. ‘hese modes contain the same notes 
as the corresponding authentic modes, but begin on the fourth 
note below the final, which note now comes in the middle of 
the scale, instead of as the first and last notes. The connection 
of the plagal modes with their respective authentic modes is 
shown by their having the same names, with the addition of the 
prefix Hypo-,—the Greek preposition meaning ‘‘ under.’’ 


__670. It might be supposed at first that the beginning on a 
different degree of the scale (a fourth lower), would change one 
authentic mode into another; e.g. that the Hypo-Mixolydian 
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would become the Dorian, or the Hypo-Aeolian the Phrygian 
mode. But this was not the case. In the Dorian mode D is 
the final ; in the Hypo-Mixolydian, though its initial note is D, 
G is still the final. Besides this, though each plagal mode ex- 
cept the Hypo-Phrygian begins upon the dominant of the 
authentic mode, that note is now no longer the dominant. The 
dominant of any plagal mode is always a third below the domi- 
nant of the corresponding authentic mode, except in the Hypo- 
Mixolydian, in which B, the third below D, is unavailable as a 
dominant, just as it is as a final, because it has no common 
chord above it. Here therefore, as in the Phrygian mode, C is 
taken as the dominant. 

671, We now give the six plagai modes, indicating the finals 
by “F’’ and the dominants by ‘‘ D.”’ 


Ex, 589, 
(2) 


Hypo-Dorian. = ——— = i 
SS SS eS 
rau 0 (= eae — 


(4) 


Hypo-PuryaIAn. SS f 
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WS 


a. Fr ‘ 
(c) 
Hyro-Lypian. F ee oe 
pag aaa J i 
(2) 
Hypo-MrxoLybiAn. = = — aa ee || 
a = a —__—_—__| 
oS oe i =) 
() ; ; 
Hvro-Anotsan. Fy — ao SSS Se = ———— | 
af eps eae ae eee 
i) 7 
Hypo-Ionian. : E ——— —> fl 
a = 
a ~—F 18) 


672. It must not be supposed that all melodies written in 
these modes were necessarily at the pitch here given. Obvi- 
ously the Mixolydian and Aeolian modes would be too high, 
and the Hypo-Dorian and Hypo-Ionian too low for ordinary 
use. They could be transposed to any pitch that was most con- 
venient ; and the nature of a mode would be ascertained by 
observing the positions of the semitones, and, in the case of two 
modes containing the same notes (one being authentic and the 
other plagal,) by noticing which note was the final. As the 
last chord was always a chord on the final, there was no difficulty 
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in this. In an authentic mode the melody would lie approxi- 
mately between the final and its octave; while in a plagal 
mode the melody would lie between the fourth below the final 
and the fifth above it. 


673. Of the six authentic modes shown in Ex. 588, it will 
be noticed that three (the Lydian, Mixolydian, and lonian, ) 
have major chords on their finals, while the other three (the 
Dorian, Phrygian, and Aeolian,) have minor chords. It will 
also be seen that only the Lydian and Ionian have a leading 
note ; in the other modes the final is approached by a tone from 
below. 


674. Each mode had certain characteristic notes which dis- 
tinguished it from every other mode. If a characteristic note 
of a mode be inflected, a change of mode, that is a modulation, 
is produced. For instance, we shall see directly that the charac- 
teristic notes of the Dorian mode (Ex. 588 (a) ) are its minor 
third, F, and its major sixth, B. If we change F to FE, we havea 
transposed Mixolydian mode; if we cheats Bb for Bg, the 
mode becomes a transposed Aeolian. But the non-eharacteristic 
notes of a mode could in certain cases be chromatically altered, 
as will be explained presently. 


675. Modulation—that is, change of mode, corresponding 
to the modern change of key ,—could be effected in two ways ; 
either the final itself would be changed, as we now change the 
tonic in modulating, or the same final could be ones. and 
the intervals above it altered—an analogous procedure to the 
modern modulation between the tonic major and minor. But 
while in modern music we modulate freely between any two 
keys, the modulations of the old modes were more restricted, 
and each mode had what may be termed its own favourite 
modulations. 


676. We spoke just now (§ 674,) of the possible alteration 
of the non-characteristic notes of a mode. In the oldest music 
no alteration whatever was permitted ; but as the development 
of the art advanced—even as early as the middle of the sixteenth 
century—the necessity for a leading note in the penultimate 
chord of a final cadence began to be felt. In this case, there- 
fore, as we shall see directly, it was allowed in some of the 
modes to sharpen the note below the final, so as to have a 
major instead of a minor chord on the dominant. There were 
a few other cases in which alteration was also permissible ; but 
into these we cannot now enter.* 


677. We now give a short account of each mode, pointing 


* Those who wish to study the subject are recommended to consult the 
article “* Musica Ficta”’ in Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, Vol. 2. 
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out its special features. It will only be needful to speak of the 
authentic modes, as the plagal are derived from these. We 
begin with 

I. Tae Dorian Mope. One of the most important and 
most frequently used of the old modes. Its characteristic notes 
were the minor third and major sixth of the scale ; their occur- 
rence in the’ same melody are sufficient to establish the mode, 
because the other modes which have minor thirds (the Phrygian 
and <Aeolian,) have also minor sixths; while the Lydian, 
Mixolydian, and Ionian modes, which have major sixths, have 
also major thirds. The primary chords of this mode, if all its 
notes are unaltered will be i, IV, and v, only the eae 
chord being major. But, as the seventh note of the scale, C, 
not one of the characteristic notes, it was changed in tie 
cadence, to Cé, thus becoming a leading note. It was also the 
general practice not to conclude witha minor chord on the final ; 
either the third was omitted altogether, or the Tierce de Picardie 
was employed. In the whole of Bach’s Chorals, numbering 
very nearly four-hundred, not more than abont half a dozen end 
on a minor chord. The principal modulations of the Dorian 
mode were to the Aeolian, Mixolydian, and Ionian modes. 


678. The following choral is a fine example of a melody in 
the Dorian mode. 


Ex, 590, J. Crucer. ‘‘ Jesu, meine Freude.’”’ 
(2) 


ee 
- 2) a 2 z _ a 7 ; 
é Pei te ee eee 


At (a) is seen the alteration of the seventh degree of the scale, 
just spoken of, in approaching a cadence ; at (4) the introduc- 
tion of Bb shows a modulation—here to the Ionian mode 
transposed to F. 

679. Il. THE PHrycian Mope. This, like the Dorian, is a 
minor mode, both third and sixth of the scale being minor. In 
this respect it resembles the Aeolian mode ; but its characteristic 
note, which distinguishes it from all the other modes, is the 
minor second of the scale. Its primary chords will be i, iv, v° 
but in the old music the chord of the diminished triad could not 
be used. It was impossible to substitute F° # for F¥, because the 
latter is the characteristic note of the mode, and therefore can- 
not be altered. If we take F$ in the scale of E, the mode is 
no longer Phrygian, but a transposed Aeolian. For this reason, 
as already said, “C is taken as the dominant of this mode instead 
of B. 
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680. A special feature of the Phrygian mode is its final 
cadence. The last chord, except in some of the most ancient 
harmonies, is always major, and as there was no common chord 
on the fifth of the scale, the cadence of the Dorian mode was 
unavailable. In the older music the note D¥ did not exist ; the 
semitone between D and E was always E?. The usual cadences 
were therefore— 


(2) (6) (¢) 


Ex, 591, 


of which (a) and (4) were employed in the authentic mode, 
while (c) was used in the plagal (Hypo-Phrygian, ) mode, when 
the melody ended upon its initial note, instead of on the final. 


681. The Phrygian modes could modulate into any of the 
others, the Dorian, Ionian, and Aeolian being among the most 
frequently used. It should also be noticed that it is not uncom- 
mon for a melody which ends in the Phrygian mode to begin in 
the Aeolian or Dorian ; in this case the real mode is not defined 
until later. _We give as our example of the Phrygian mode an 
ancient hymn. 


Ex, 592, Old Latin ; ‘‘A solis ortus cardine.”’ 


on \ 
~ = = —= ee 7 
SS 
= } St } ae — = — i + 
S225 ee See eS gS 


The first line of this hymn is certainly the Dorian, rather than 
the Phrygian mode, though the first cadence can be harmonized 
equally well in the Dorian mode, with D, A, as the last two 
bass notes, or in the Phrygian, with the cadence seen, at Ex. 
591 (&). The second line has clearly a modulation to the 
Ionian mode; it will be remembered that C, the final of the 
Ionian, is the dominant of the Phrygian mode. The third line 
modulates to the Aeolian mode; and the form of the final 
cadence distinctly proves the mode to be Phrygian. 


682. Ill. THe Lypran Mope. This is the first of the three 
major modes. Like the Phrygian, it has one characteristic 
note,—the fourth of the scale, B%, which is an augmented 
fourth above the final. The chords on the final and the domi- 
nant are both major; but just as the Phrygian has no chord on 
the fifth, the Lydian mode has no chord on the fourth of its 
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scale. Probably for this reason, it is less frequently met with 
than any of the other modes, and it has a great tendency to 
modulate into the Ionian mode by the substitution of BP for 
Bg. This change gives the Ionian mode in what was called by 
old musicians the ‘‘ genus molle,’’ that is the ‘‘soft kind,’’—a 
name given to the modes when transposed a perfect fifth below 
their proper pitch. Dr. A. B. Marx points out that as early as 
1274 the old theorist Marchettus of Padua gives a rule that in 
the Lydian mode the B was natural in ascending and flat in de- 
scending the scale,—somewhat like our ‘‘melodic minor’’ 
scale. 


683. The final cadence in this mode was our modern authen- 
tic cadence, V-——-I; modulations could be made to any of the 
other modes except the Phrygian. But, owing to its near rela- 
tionship to the Ionian mode, it was early supplanted by the 
latter, and but few old melodies are to be found which are 
written in the genuine Lydian mode. Beethoven has employed 
it for a special purpose in his Quartett in A minor, Op. 132, 
the slow movement of which he entitled ‘‘Scng of thanks to 
God by a convalescent, in the Lydian mode.’’ We give the 
theme of the hymn, (the lines of which are, in the original, 
divided by interludes, ) as a fine example of this mode. 


Ex, 598, BEETHOVEN. Quartett in A minor, Op. 132. 
lon ‘ _A 
Fst ee es eer ee ee eee 
: a a 
= 


By comparing this melody with the scales of the modes given in 
Exs. 588, 589, it will be seen that it belongs to the plagal, or 
Hypo-Lydian mode. If the student will examine the quartett, 
he will find that in his harmonization Beethoven has most studiously 
avoided the introduction of the note B?. 


684. IV. THe Mrxotypian Mopr. This mode is much 
more common than the Lydian mode just spoken of, which it 
resembles in being one of the major modes. It has two charac- 
teristic notes,—the major third, which distinguishes it from the 
Dorian, and the minor seventh, which distinguishes it from the 
Ionian. Its three primary chords will be I, IV, and v. We 
cannot in this mode sharpen the seventh (as in the Dorian, ) to 
make a final cadence ; for the seventh is one of the characteristic 
notes of the scale, and if it be sharpened the mode becomes a 
transposed Ionian. The usual cadence was therefore the 
“¢ plagal’’ cadence IV—I; it is seen in the following example, 
which is the last line of Bach’s harmonization of the old Ambrosian 
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hymn ‘‘ Veni, Creator.’’ 


SSeS] 


Ex, 694, ¢ a ~ = — 
_@ J) fe ot ot toe SD 
eS 

| | 

& 


It will be seen that this cadence is identical with the modern 
half-cadence in the key of C major—the Ionian mode. The 
Mixolydian was so closely connected with the latter mode that, 
even in the older harmonizations, it is not uncommon to find 
the final cadence of a Mixolydian melody in our modern key of 
G (with Fg, )—a transposed Ionian mode. This was probably 
due to the ever growing feeling of the importance of the leading 
note ina cadence. The Mixoly dian modes could modulate into 
any of the others except the Phrygian; the most frequently em- 
ployed modulations being to the Ionian (the fifth below, ) and 
the Dorian (the fifth above). It should be noticed that the 
latter mode is especially connected with the Mixolydian, inas- 
much as the characteristic notes, F and B, are the same in both. 

685. As an example of this mode, we select the old choral 
‘* Gelobet seist du, ja Christ.”’ 


Ex, 595, 


[ots === ——- zs? see ee = is ms sae 
(a5 sss iSsa 


As the melody les, not between the final, G, and its octave, 
but between D and its octave (excepting the E in the third 
bar), it is in the plagal (the Hypo-Mixolydian) mode. The 
first line ends at (@) on the dominant of that mode (§ 670). 
In the next line there is a modulation at (4) to G, transposed 
Ionian mode. ‘The earliest version we have met with* harmo- 
nizes the second cadence with the dominant and tonic of G major. 
The third line modulates to the Dorian mode at (c), after 
which the Mixolydian is restored. 

686. V. THe AEOLIAN Mope. ‘This mode and the Ionian 
are of later origin than those already noticed. Its characteristic 
notes are the minor third and minor sixth. The only other 
mode in which both these intervals are found is the Phrygian, 
from which the Aeolian is readily distinguished by its having a 


* By Johann Walter (1551),—given in Winterfeld’s Evangelische Kirch- 
engesange. 
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major, and not a minor second above the final., The Aeolian 
is the most mournful in its character of all modes, its three 
primary triads (i, iv, and v,) being all minor. But, the seventh 
note of the scale not being, as in the Mixolydian, one of the 
characteristic notes, it was (as in the Dorian mode, ) sharpened 
in the dominant chord of a cadence. The Aeolian could modu- 
late into any other mode, the Ionian and Phrygian being among 
those most frequently chosen. 

687. Owing to the pitch of the authentic Aeolian mode,— 
from A to A—too low in the lower octave, and too high in the 
upper, most melodies, unless their compass was very limited, 
were written in the plagal (Hypo-Aeolian,) mode. As a char- 


acteristic specimen, we give the familiar hymn-tune known as 
‘St. Bride’s ’’— 


Ex, 596, 


{ seeE eels eee 


iy 


egos ead eae Se 


The melody is clearly Hypo-Aeolian. In the second line there 
is a modulation to C, the dominant of the mode. The third 
line gives the entire descending scale of the mode. 


688. In treating of the minor key in Chapter VII, it was 
said that the modern minor scale was formed from the Dorian 
and the Aeolian scales. The Aeolian mode, it will be seen, 
has many points of resemblance to the modern minor key; yet 
it is by no means identical with it. It will suffice to point out 
one important difference. In any modern minor key a common 
modulation is to the minor key a fifth above ; e.g. from A minor 
to E minor. But with the Aeolian mode this would be impossi- 
ble. In speaking of the Phrygian mode, it was said (§ 680, ) 
that in old music the note De did not exist. Whenever there- 
fore a modulation was made in the Aeolian mode to the mode a 
fifth higher, this would always be, not to our modern key of 
E minor, but to E Phrygian, with F and D naturals. Another 
point of difference is, that in the modern minor key the aug- 
mented second between the minor sixth and the major seventh 
of the scale is often employed with excellent effect; in the 
Aeolian mode it was absolutely forbidden. 

689. VI. THe Ionian Move. This mode, not one of the 
most frequently used in old music, corresponds exactly to our 
modern major key. Its characteristic note is the major seventh, 
which distinguishes it from the Mixolydian mode. The only 
other scale which has a major seventh (the Lydian, ) is known 

Vv 
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by its augmented fourth. As in our major key, the primary 
chords of the Ionian mode are all major (I, IV, V), and the 
final cadence was also the same as is now employed—V-I. 
Like the Mixolydian mode, the Ionian could modulate into any 
other mode except the Phrygian. The modulations most fre- 
quently used—at all events in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, were to the Aeolian, and to the Ionian mode itself 
transposed into the key of its dominant. This mode, in fact, 
approaches more nearly than any of the others to our modern 
ideas of tonality. As an example of an Ionian melody we 
choose the old choral ‘‘ Vom Himmel hoch da komm’ ich her.”’ 


This melody is in the ‘‘genus molle’’ (§ 682). The first line 
of the choral ends with a full cadence at (a). At (4) there is 
a close on the dominant of the Aeolian mode; and at (¢) isa 
full close on the final of the Ionian mode in its original key, C. 
It will be seen that these modulations are quite modern in 
character. We should now describe them by saying that at (0) 
there was a plagal cadence in the relative minor, and at (c) a 
full close in the dominant key. 

690. A fruitful source of trouble to the student in investiga- 
ting these old modes arises from the fact that, from the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, the plagal modes were generally 
transposed to the same pitch as their corresponding authentic 
modes. This was effected very simply by introducing Bp in 
the scales instead of B b. A little thought will show the student 
that this alteration in the position of the semitones is exactly 
the same as that produced by transposing the scale a fifth lower. 
A further difficulty is found in the fact that the modes are fre- 
quently mixed in the same piece. By this we are not referring 
to modulation from one mode to another, but to the introduc- 
tion, whether in the melody or the harmony, of notes or pro- 
gressions foreign to the mode itself. Even the old theorists 
were not always agreed as to the mode in which a particular 
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piece of music was written.* Of the numerous authorities 
which the author has consulted, hardly any two are in exact 
agreement. 


691. We have been unable to do more here than to give a 
brief outline of the subject, sufficient, it is hoped, to furnish the 
student with a general idea of the nature of the old modes, and 
the chief points in which they differed from our modern major 
and minor keys. ‘Their interest at the present day is chiefly 
historical, and, excepting when a special archaic effect is desired, 
they are hardly ever employed in modern compositions. We 
- will conclude by referring those who wish for fuller information 
on the subject to the articles by the late Mr. W. S. Rockstro in 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, to Chapter XIII 
of the first volume of A. B. Marx’s ‘‘ Composition,’’ and to C. 
C. Spencer’s Concise Explanation of the Church Modes. 


* Some idea of the complexity of the subject may be formed by reading 
the following quotation from that excellent work 4 Concise Explanation of the 
Church Modes, by Charles Child Spencer. The author in speaking of the 
’ which he gives as one of 
his illustrations, says of a certain passage. ‘The passage appears to be in the 
Hypo-Dorian mode on D, but it is really in the Phrygian mode on A, and 
Hypo-Phrygian on E, and the harmony at the close of this line, which appears 
to be that of the Lydian mode, is really that of the authentic dominant (z.¢., 
6th from A).”’ 


harmony of the old hymn “ Lucis Creator optime,’ 
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APPENDIX. B. 
THE HARMONIC SERIES. 


692. Though it would be by no means correct to say that 
modern harmony rests solely on natural laws, it is nevertheless 
true that a certain amount of knowledge of the phenomena of 
the production of musical sounds is of great assistance to the 
student in helping him to understand the relationship cf the 
different notes in a key, and of one key to another. We shall 
therefore here give an account of these laws, so far as it may be 
necessary for the student to apply them. What is now to be 
stated is not in the nature of theory, but of physical fact, and is 
perfectly familiar to students of natural philosophy. 


693. The general law regulating the production of Harmonics 
may be thus stated:—A sonorous body, such as the string of a 
piano or violin, vibrates not only throughout its whole length, 
but in a/guot parts of that length, e.g., in halves, thirds, fourths, 
fifths, etc. ; and the musical tones produced by the vibration of 
the different aliquot parts will always bear the same relation to 


each half will sound the octave above, viz. : eae 


ilarly, if the whole string sounded this last C, the half of this 
string, (and therefore the quarter of the longer string first 


oe 
nel 1 SI 


it 


taken), will give the eighth will give the C in the 
third space of the treble staff, and soon. If the whole string 
sound a G, the half will give G the octave above, the quarter 
the G two octaves above, etc. The division of any string into 
halves, quarters, eighths, or sixteenths, gives the various upper 
octaves of the ‘‘ generator,’’ or ‘‘ fundamental tone,’’ that is, 
the note produced by the vibration of the whole length of the 
string. . 

694. But any string will vibrate not only in halves, quarters, 
etc., but in any other aliquot parts. If a string vibrate in 
thirds, it produces the twelfth of the fundamental tone, 7.¢., the 


perfect fifth in the second octave. Taking, as before, fe 


ree : ~o 
for the fundamental tone, it will be found that one-third of the 
string gives fe Obviously one sixth is half of one third, 


and, as it has been already seen that the half of a string always 
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gives the octave above the whole, it is clear that the sixth part 


of the string will give c= and the twelfth = 


695. Here it must be said that the fztch of a note depends 
entirely upon the rapidity of its vibration. What we call low 
notes are produced by much slower vibrations than high notes. 
An important law of nature as bearing on this point is that 
rapidity of vibration varies inversely as the length of the string ; 
that is to say, that exactly as the length of the string decreases, 
the rapidity of vibration zwcreases. Vibration is a periodic 
oscillation, as with a pendulum, the difference between a pendu- 
lum and a musical string being that the former is free at one 
end, while the string is fixed at both, and the middle of the 
string, where the deviation from a position of rest is greatest, 
corresponds to the bob of the pendulum. The law of vibration 
given above can be shown by a very simple experiment. If a 
ball be fastened to one end of a string, and the string be held by 
the other end, and the ball allowed to swing like a pendulum, it 
will move at a rate which will depend on the length of string. 
Now if the string be held in the middle, everyone knows that 
the ball will swing much faster—the shorter the string, the more 
rapid the vibration. And this relation of length to vibration is 
invariable. Thus in the long string C, that we have spoken of 
above, for every vibration of the whole string there will be in 
the same time two vibrations of each half, three of each third, 
ihe Oi GAC v@idda, iKen, Cie. 


696. As the sounds we are explaining are all formed by 
parts of the whole string, and therefore have more rapid vibra- 
tions, and a higher pitch than the generator, they are sometimes 
called ‘‘upper partial tones’’ or ‘‘overtones.’’ A more com- 
mon name for them, though a less strictly accurate one, is ‘‘ Har- 
monics,’’ because those first produced in the series—that is by 
the vibration of the larger aliquot parts of the string—belong 
to the harmonies of the generator. Among the higher ‘‘ upper 
partials ’’ are many sounds which are unavailable for harmonic 
purposes; but as the word ‘‘harmonics’’ is convenient, and 
generally understood, we shall retain it in speaking of these 
partial tones. When these notes are tabulated in the order in 
which they are produced, we get what is called the ‘‘ harmonic 
series.’’ We shall now give the first part of this series from C. 
It will be seen that all the even numbers of the series are 
octaves of some lower number, because (as has been shown above ) 
the half of a string always sounds the octave of a whole string ; 
thus the tenth harmonic will be the octave of the fifth, the four- 
teenth of the seventh, and soon. (See Diagram on p. 324. ) 


THE Harmonic SERIES. 
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697. In this diagram the notes produced by the vibration of 
the aliquot parts of a string are given. The fractions below the 
notes show the aliquot part of the whole string which produces 
any given sound, and the ‘‘ vibration ratios’? underneath give 
the proportion of vibrations in the same time of the fractional 
parts of the whole string. It will be seen that the harmonics 
first produced are all consonant to the fundamental tone; but 
from the seventh note of the series, inclusive, all the ew notes 
produced (z.e., all the uneven numbers) are dissonant. The 7th, 
11th, 13th, and 14th notes of the series are enclosed in brackets 
because these harmonics are not exactly in tune in the key of the 
generator ; the 7th (and of course its octave, the 14th), as well 
as the 13th, being somewhat too flat, and the 11th decidedly too 
sharp. The 9th and r5th are not ‘‘ prime numbers,’’ that is to 
say, they are obtained by multiplying smaller numbers together, 

=3 X 3 and 15=3% 5. These are therefore called “sec- 
ondary harmonics.”’ 


698. A very important use of this series is that it enables us 
to calculate the ratios of vibration of different musical intervals 
with accuracy. Thus between numbers 1 and 2 of the series is 
an interval of an octave; therefore in every octave there are two 
vibrations of the upper note to one of the lower in the same time. 
Similarly we get the interval of a perfect fifth between the sec- 
ond and third notes, of a perfect fourth between the third and 
fourth, etc. Hence we get the following ratios for the principal 
musical intervals :— 


INTERVAL. NOTES. RATIO. 
Octavern 6. So i s. “CHC eee 
Pertectenttn, 2 ye. Ca=G Baa 3, 
Perfect fourth. . . . G—C Bae At 
Majorthird . ~~. . . GC=—E Ass 
Minor third . . . . E—G Rin 6. 
NiAjOY Sixty (ae Gr eye y 
Minor sixth . . . . E—C ieee cet 
Major tone =. ss COC CS D 8: g. 
Minor tone . D—E ope eaten 
Major diatonic semitone . —C eo EG 
Minor diatonicsemitone. C — Dp. WO 8 507, 


The distinction between the major and minor tones and semi- 
tones, though it exists, is of no practical importance in connection 
with harmony ; it is given in the above list for the sake of com- 
pleteness. 

699. The student must not suppose that the harmonic series 
terminates at the zoth note. It might be carried much further ; 
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but no prime numbers above 20 are available for harmonic pur- 
poses. 

zoo. It has been shown that upper partial tones can be ob- 
tained by causing a string to vibrate in aliquot parts. Asa matter 
of fact many of these tones ave so produced, together with the 
fundamental tone when a string is struck. If the student will 
strike one of the bass notes of a piano, and listen carefully, he 
will hear first the fundamental tone, then, more faintly, the octave, 
twelfth, double octave, and, under fay ourable circumstances, even 
the major third above this. What takes place is that the string, 
as soon as it begins to vibrate, divides of itself into its aliquot 
parts, each giving the note proper to itself, and related, as shown 
above, to the fundamental tone. But the higher harmonics are 
either not produced at all, or are so faint that the ear cannot 
distinguish them without artificial aid. It has been shown by the 
researches of Helmholtz that a good musical tone is a compound 
tone—that is, one containing some upper partials together with 
its fundamental tone—and that the different quality of various 
instruments depends on the presence in varying strength of these 
upper partials. 


yor. Of the notes given in the harmonic series shown in our 
diagram, the first six form the major common chord on C. This 
chord may therefore be regarded as a product of nature. But 
the same can hardly be said of the minor common chord; for 
the first upper partial, which gives a minor third above the gen- 
erator is No. 19 of the series ; and this harmonic is never audible 
in the ‘‘compound tone ’’ spoken of in the last paragraph. The 
minor common chord therefore is an artificial product ; and the 
same may be said of both major and minor keys taken as a whole. 
As Helmholtz has well put it,* ‘* the system of Scales, Modes, 
and Harmonic Tissues does not rest solely upon unalterable nat- 
ural laws, but is at least partly also the result of esthetical prin- 
ciples, which have already changed, and will still further change 
with the progressive development of humanity.’’ 

702. Though we are unable to found our whole system of 
harmony on the harmonic series, it is yet of much service to us 
in other ways. In the first place, it gives us a good working 
rule for reckoning the comparative nearness or remoteness of 
relationship of any two major keys. The rule is this :— Zhe sim- 
pler the harmonic rattos of the tonics of two major keys, the more 
nearly they are related. j 


703. An example will make this clear. We know that the 
most nearly related major keys to C are F and G. In each of 
these there is only one note of the diatonic scale differing from 


* Sensations of Tone, p 358. 
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the key of C. It might have been supposed a@ rior? that the 
next nearest related keys would therefore have been those in 
which only two notes were different, vz: D and B flat. But 
this is not the case ; these two keys are not even in the second 
degree of relationship to C. When treating in Chap. IX of key- 
relationship, it was said (§ 272,) that two major keys are related 
when their tonics are consonant, and that if the consonance be 
perfect the relationship is nearer than if it be imperfect. If the 
student will refer to the table of ratios given in § 698, he will 
see that the ratio of a major tone, from C to D is 8: 9, while 
that of the perfect fifth is 2: 3, and of the major and minor 
thirds 4: 5 and 5: 6 respectively. This is the reason why the 
next most nearly related keys to C, after F and G, are Ef and 
A, though each contains only three notes common to itself and 
to C. No two majer keys are related in which the ratios of the 
tonics contain any number higher than 6. It will now be under- 
stood why two keys, the tonics of which are only a semitone 
apart are considered so remote ; the ratio of the semitone being 
15: 160r16: 17. ‘The views here given on scientific grounds 
are borne out by the practice of the great masters. 

704. The nature of the difference between consonance and 
dissonance has been investigated by Helmholtz, who has shown 
that it is closely connected with the compound nature of musical 
tones spoken of in § 700. When two musical sounds nearly, 
but not quite, identical in pitch are heard together, what are 
known as ‘‘ beats,’’ or throbbings are produced. This effect is 
pertectly familiar to anyone who has heard an organ being tuned. 
‘These beats produce a certain harshness in the tone, which varies 
according to the strength and number of the dissonant sounds. 
In consonances they are so few or so weak as not to disturb to 
any appreciable extent the purity of the tone ; but in dissonances 
they are much more prominent. 

705. It has been impossble here to deal with this subject in 
detail. The student will find the questions fully discussed in Dr. 
W. Pole’s Philosophy of Music and M. Sedley Taylor's Sound 
and Music, both of which can be warmly recommended. 
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ACCENTED auxiliary notes, 312, 315, 
330; passing notes, 322. 
Accidentals, how indicated 

figuring, 164. 
Added sixth, chord of the, 411. 
AEOLIAN SCALE or mode, 686; scale 
or mode in connection with the 
modern minor scale, 207, 208. 
ALTO VOICE in four-part writing, 65; 
its compass, 92. 


the 


in 


Ambiguous chords in modulation, 280. 


Ambiguous suspensions, 346. 

ANALYSIS OF HARMONY :— 
Anticipations, 325; augmented 
sixth, chord of, 590, 591; auxiliary 
notes, 330; changing notes, 330; 
chromatic triads, major key, 479; 
minor key, 467, 468; chromatic 
chords of the seventh, supertonic 
seventh, 485, 488, 495; tonic sev- 
enth, 496,499,503; chromatic chords 
of the ninth, dominant ninth, 509, 


511; supertonic ninth, 509, 518, | 


519; tonic ninth, 529, 531; chro- 
matic elevenths, dominant eleventh, 
549, 550; supertonic eleventh, 552; 
tonic eleventh, 551; chromatic 
thirteenths, dominant thirteenth, 
553, 554, 560, 562, 566, 567, 568, 
570, 572; supertonic thirteenth, 
558, 560, 562, 564; tonic thirteenth, 
558, 559, 560, 562, 565, 569, 571; 
diatonic discords (see Secondary 
discords); dominant seventh, root 
position, 232; dominant seventh 
inversions, 245; dominant seventh, 
ornamental resolutions, 239; domi- 
nant seventh, derivatives of, 25 3,265; 
dominant nmth, root position, 368 ; 
dominant ninth, derivatives of, 382, 


383; dominant eleventh, root posi- | 
tion, 394; dominant eleventh inver- | 


sions, 400; dominant eleventh, de- 
rivatives of, 405, 406, 410, 415; 
dominant eleventh, added sixth,411; 
dominant thirteenth, root position, 
420; dominant thirteenth inversions, 
423; dominant thirteenth deriva- 


tives of, 440; how to distinguish be- 
tween chords that are identical in 
appearance, 409; how to distinguish 
tonic and supertonic discords, 558, 
559; keys, major and minor, 41; 
modulation, 281; transitional dom- 
inants,295; enharmonic modulation, 
545, 546, 577, 578; more than one 
analysis sometimes possible, 403; 
passing chord,310; passing note,330; 
passing sevenths, 330; pedal, domi- 
nant, 624; pedal, tonic,624; pedal, 
inverted, 627; secondary discords, 
445; suspensions, 336; triads, major, 
key, 89, 90; triads, minor key, 213; 
triad, augmented 214; triad, dimin- 
ished, 90; triads, inversions of, 165, 
166, 174; common chord, major, 
39; common chord, minor, 42. 

ANTICIPATIONS :—Analysis, 325; de- 
fined, 325, 326—examples by Bach, 
325, 326; Handel, 325, 326; Weber, 
320s 

Appoggiatura, 436. 

Arpeggios, treatment of, in harmony, 
228, 436, 437. 

AUGMENTED fifth written for minor 
thirteenth, 554; interval defined, 
23; interval in melody, 60; inter- 
val “in sequences, 138; octave 
written for minor ninth, 519; sec- 
ond in minor scale, 44; sixth (see 
Chromatic chord of the augmented 
sixth); sixth changed to minor 
seventh, 611; triad on mediant of 
minor key, 214, 216. 

AUTHENTIC cadence, I17; 
667. 

AUXILIARY NOTES :— 
Accented, 330, 331—example by 
Weber, 315; analysis, 330; ap- 
poggiatura, 436; chromatic, 308; 
changing notes (see Changing 
notes); distance above and below 
harmony note, 307, 311; defined, 
305; diatonic, 307; exceptional 
treatment of, 328; exercise worked, 
330; false notation, 308; false re- 


modes, 
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lation not caused by, 323; figuring, 
329; how taken and how left, 306, 
327; in more than one part, 309, 
31I, 313; on strong or weak ac- 
cent, 306; rising a second to fall a 
third, 314; rules for, summary of, 
B27 pmecna kes muah? aa tunis. s 12.5 
unessential discords, 305; unac- 
cented, example by Weber, 315; 
when to use, hints on, 329. 


Bass, figured (see Figured Bass) ; 
thorough, 163; voice in four-part 
writing, 65; voice, its compass, 92. 

Beats, 704. 

Best note to double (see Doubling of 
notes). 

Borrowed chords, 456 to 459. 

Broken chords and arpeggios, 228, 
436, 437. 


CADENCE, authentic, 117; cadential 
six-four, 177; close, 117; defined, 
117; dominant seventh in, 267; 
feminine ending, 118; full, 117; 
half, 178; hints on using, 298-301; 
how to find, 301; interrupted, 300; 
inverted, 299; middle, 178, 298; 
medulation, 298; plagal, 117; 
position of final chord in a, 118. 

Cadential six-four, 177. 

CHANGING NOTES :—Analysis, 330; 
defined, 313; in one part, 313; in 
two parts, 313; rules for, 327; 
single, 314, 327. 

Choice of chords in harmonization of 
melodies, 144. 

CHORD, chromatic, 453; common, 
36; consonant, 15; defined, 36: 
dissonant, 17; fundamental, 232; 
generator of a—nole to, 330; how 
formed, 36; how to find the root 
of, 174, 175; inversion of a, 160, 
161; major, 36; minor, 36; of 
sixth, 162; of six-four, 172; root 
of a, 36. 

CHORD OF THE DOMINANT SEV- 
ENTH :—Analysis, root position, 232; 
inversions, 245, 247; ornamental 
resolution, 239; derivatives, 253; 
best note to double, 235; change 
of position, 266; consecutive fifths, 
to avoid, 236, 242; derivative of, 
251, 261, 265; dissonant notes, 
in, 234; effect of dominant and 
tonic harmony, 231, 233; fifth 
sometimes omitted, 235; figuring, 
232, 244-247; followed by tonic 
chord absolutely defines the key, 
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241; fundamental discord, 232; 
hidden octaves, 240, 242; how 
formed, 232; how to find the 


root of, 244, 245; importance of, 
232; in a full cadence, 267; pro- 
gression of third and seventh, 234. 
Resolutions of—(a) root position, 
237, 238, 242, 243; (4) first inver- 
sions, 244, 254 ; (c) derivative of first 
inversion, 255, 256; (d) second in- 
version, 257-259; (e) derivative of 
second inversion, 260-262; (/) 
third inverson, 263, 264; deriva- 
tive of third inversion, 265; (g) 
ornamental, 237-239; (%) excep- 
tional, 268; root and generator, 
232, 251, 252; root omitted, 251; 
seventh doubled, 261, 266; seventh 
falling, 236, 240, 258; leaping, 
238, 266; rising, 237, 240, 258, 
261; stationary, 243, 250. 

CHORD OF THE DoMINANT NINTH :— 
Analysis, 368; analysis of deriva- 
tives, 382, 383; change of position, 
376, 390; consecutive fifths—to 
avoid, 380; derivatives of—their 
importance, 370, 382; diminished 
seventh, chord of, 384, 393; fig- 
wning, 371, 372, 392, 3935, 1unda- 
mental discord, 368; how formed, 
368; how to find the root, 383; 
inversions—very rare, 370, 381; 
leading seventh, chord of, 384, 386; 
major ninth in major key, 368; 
minor ninth in minor key, 368; 
ninth falling, 372, 373, 3793 
rising, 374; leaping, 374, 376; 
note omitted in four-part writing, 
370; omission of root, 370; third, 
375; fifth, 370, 376; seventh, 370, 
376; origin of supertonic triad, 
.major key, 391; minor key, 392; 
position of the major ninth in the 
chord, 377, 378; progression of 
third, 369; seventh, 372; ninth, 
372; resolution of dissonances, rule 
for, 375, 391. ey 
Resolutions :—Root positions, 372 
to 374, 376; inversions, 381 ; deriva- 
tives, 386 to 389, 393; resolves 
either on its own root, the tonic 
chord, or on a chord belonging to 
another key, 379. 

CHORD OF THE DOMINANT ELEV- 
ENTH :—Added sixth, chord of, 411; 
analysis, 394, 400; analysis of deri- 
vatives, 405, 406, 410, 415, 417; 
eleventh rising, 401; falling, 399, 
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402; stationary, 399; figuring, 395, | CHROMATIC Auxiliary Notes, 308; 
397, 402, 404, 412, 417; gradual chord, 453; defined, 6; notes of a 
resolution of, 397, 398; how formed, key, 35; passing notes, 319; seml- 
394; how to distinguish between tone, 6, 7. 


chords that are identical in appear- ‘i 
; 5 : = UG- 
ance, 409; major ninth in major CHROMATIC CHORD OF THE 


key, 394; minor ninth in minor MENTED SIXTH:— Always chro- 
ay se notes omitted in four- matic, 583; rag eae Les 
part writing, 396; omission of third, beep : ry es re eS a 
396; fifth, 396; ninth, 396; origin | OP riage? 5943 sing oo Sia 
of subdominant triad in major key, pee pad = abesmpeneiss a f 4: 
418; in minor key, 418 ; position lati ee ree 17) - ; 38. 
of the eleventh in the chord, 397; | elation, O10; figuring, 597, 5 B 
progression of the eleventh, 399. its usual forms, Italian, French a 
Resolutions :—Root position, 399 ; German sixth, 589; on minor sec- 


inversions, 401, 402; derivatives, ond and minor sixth of the cap 
405, 407, 408, 410-416; resolves 583; resolutions of the interval o 
on either its own root, or some | the augmented sixth, 585. 

other root, 399. FORM 1.—The Italian sixth :— 


CHORD OF THE DOMINANT THIR- | eae rah co tae etd EE 
TEENTH :—Analysis, 420, 423; con- | rincipal resolutions, 593, 595 
secutive fifths, to avoid, 426; con- P P 1 393: 595- 
tains every note of the diatonic FORM H.— The French sixth: 
scale, 421; figuring, 422; how Analysis, 596, 598; false notation, 
formed, 41g; in its complete form, 601; figuring, 596, 598; principal 
421,443; major thirteenth in major | resolutions, 597, 599-601. 


key, 420; minor thirteenth in minor Pap! 
¥) 420; FORM I1l.— The German sixth :— 


key, 420; notes omitted in four- : : 
ye Analysis, 602, 603; false notation, 


part writing, 421; origin of subme- 6 Eee rs : 
: : : 05, 609; figuring, 602, 603; 
diant triad major key, 442; minor 2, 0095 MS MRE. eet te: 


key, 442; progression of other notes | — 6033 cn pea 
of the chord, 424; resolves on its | me ies Soe S 
own generator or on tonic or sub- iV. RARER FORMS:—Combina- 


mediant chord, 425 ; thirteenth, fall- tions possible, 610; examples, 610. 
ing, 425, rising, 425 ; leaping, 425; | 


: pe . V. MODULATION :— i 
stationary, 425; varieties of the Enharmonic, 
: 611; examples, 614-618; when em- 
chord, 427. 
ployed, 613. 
| CHROMATIC CHORDS OF THE SEv- 
ENTH : — Borrowed chords, 483, 


484; keys from which they may be 
borrowed, 483, 484. 


FORM 1.— Root, third, seventh and I. THE SUPERTONIC SEVEN1 
thirteenth » — Analysis, 434-436 ; Analysis, 485, 488; defined, 485 ; 
figuring, 434-436; position of the figuring, 485, 488; inversions 
thirteenth in the chord, 434; reso- 488; wedteent of third and be 
lutions, 435-437. enth, 486-488. 

FORM Il. Root, third, fifth and | 
thirteenth Perens: 438; figur- 
ing, 438; resolution, 438. 


FORM 1—Root, third and thir- 
teenth -—Analysis, 430; best note to 
double, 429, 432; figuring, 429, 
430, 432; resolutions, 430-433. 


Resolutions :—Root position, 486, 
489, 490-492; inversions, 493, 
494; derivatives, 495; modulation, 


DERIVATIVE. IV. Analysis, 440; 506, 507. 
position of thirteenth in the chord, WI. THE TONIC SEVENTH :—Anal- 
440; resolutions, 440, 441. | ysis, 496, 503; defined, 496; false 
CHORDS, primary of major key, 39; notation, 504; figuring, 496, 499; 
of minor key, 42; suspension of inversions, 499; treatment of third 


complete, 364, 366. and seventh, 497, 498. 
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Resolutions -—Root position, 500; | 


inversions, 501, 502; derivatives, 
503-505; modulation, 506,507. 


CHROMATIC CHORDS OF THE NINTH: 


—Borrowed chords, 508; analysis, 
509; figuring, 509; keys from which 
they may be borrowed, 509; major 


and minor ninths, 509; table of, | 


509. 

Ll, DOMINANT MINOR NINTH :— 
defined, 510. 

resolutions :—Example referred to, 
510; derivatives, 511, 512. 

If, SUPERTONIC MAJOR AND 


MINOR NINTHS:—Analysis, 518, | 


519; employment in minor keys, 
515; false notation, 519; rare in 
root position, 517. 

Resolutions, 515-518; derivatives, 
525-527. 

1O0E THE TONIC MAJOR 


MINOR NINTH: — Analysis, 529; | 


false notation, 530-533, 536, 538. 
Resolutions, 528, 529, 531; deriva- 
tives, 532-538; sequence of dimin- 
ished sevenths, 537. 

IV. MODULATION:—chord of the 
diminished seventh, 539; enbar- 
monic between any two keys, 542 
to 544; examples, 545, 546. 


CHROMATIC CHORDS OF THE ELEV- | 


ENTH :—dominant eleventh with 


minor ninth, 549, 550; supertonic | 


eleventh, 552; tonic eleventh, 551. 


CHROMATIC CHORDS OF THE THIR- 


TEENTH :—Analysis,558,559; forms 
mostly used, 553. 


A, With the generator :—(a) domi- | 


nant minor thirteenth—false nota- 
tion, 554; resolutions, 555, 556; 


(6) supertonic and tonic thirteenth, — 


557: 

B. Derivatives. 

FORM 1.—Third, ninth and thir- 
teenth :—Analysis, 560; false nota- 
tion, 562; false triads, 562; origin 
of, 561; resolutions, 563, 564, 565. 
FORM I.—Third, fifth, ninth and 
thirteenth :—Analysis, 566, 567; 
false tetrad, 566; resolutions, 566, 
567. 

FORM Il.— fifth, seventh, ninth 
and thirteenth -—Analysis, 568 ; 
resolution, 568. 

FORM IV.— Fifth seventh ninth ana 


Sis} 


thirteenth -—Analysis, 569; resolu- 
tion, 569. 

HORM V.— Third, fifth, seventh, 
ninth and thirteenth :—Analysis, 
570; resolution, 570. 

FORM VI Fifth, ninth, eleventh 
and thirteenth :— Analysis, 571; 
resolution, 571. 

FORM V11._—Seventh, ninth, elev- 
enth and thirteenth:—Analysis, 5723 
false notation, 573; resolutions, 572 


to 575. 
VI, MODULATION: Enhar- 
monic, 5760; examples, 577-579. 

|; CHROMATIC SCALE: — Convenient 


notation of, 460; correct notation 
of, 459; harmonic form, 459; how 
formed, 458, 459; melodic form, 
460, 461. 


ANp | CHROMATIC TRIADS :—Analysis, 467 ; 


borrowed chords, 456, 457; defined, 
453-455; keys from which chords 
may be borrowed, 457-459, 462,463. 
I. OF A MINOR KEY :—_Analysis, 
467, 468; how to avert modulation, 
404; table of, 468; two following, 
466. 

(A) Major Chord on Tonite :— 
Analysis, 468, 469; as a passing 
chord, 469, 470; as “Tierce de 
Picarde,”’ 469; best note to double, 
470; rule for its treatment, 470. 
(8) Major Chord on Flattened 
Supertonic : — Analysis, 466-468 ; 
best note to double, 471; examples, 
471-473; Neapolitan sixth, 472. 
(Cc) Major Chord on Supertonic - 
—Analysis, 468, 476; best note to 
double, 474; examples, 466, 476; 
treatment of the third, 474. 

(D) Major Chord on Mediant :— 
Analysis, 468, 477; example, 477 
(E) Alinor Chord on Dominant :— 
Analysis, 468, 478; example, 478. 
Tl, OF A MAJOR KEY :_Analysis, 
479; table of, 479. 

(A) Minor Chord on Tonite -— 
Analysis, 479, 480; as a passing 
chord, 480; examples, 480, 489. 
(B) Major Chord on Flattened 
Supertontc :—Analysis, 479, 481; 
example, 481. 

(Cc) Major Chord on Supertonic :— 
analysis, 479, 481; example, 481. 
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(bD) Chord on Flattened 


Mediant :-—Analysis, 479, 481, ex- 
ample, 481. 
(E) M€inor Chord on Subdomt- 
nant: — Analysis, 479, 481; ex- 
ample, 481. 
(©) Minor Chord on Dominant — 
Analysis, 479; as a passing chord, | 
480. 
(G) Alajor Chord on Flattened 
Sub-Mediant -—Analysis, 479, 481; 
example, 481. 
(1) Major Chord on Flattened 
Leading Note :—Analysis, 479, 
481; example, 481. 
(1) AZinor Chord on Flattened 
Leading Note: — Analysis, 479, 
481; example, 481. 

Church Modes (see 
modes. ) 

Gloseer 17 

Close and extended position, 93. 

Common chords defined, 36. 

Compass of voices in four-part writing, 


2 
ae 


ComPouND interval, I9, 27; tone, 
700. 

Conjunct and disjunct motion, 58. 

CONSONANCE defined, 15; imperfect, 
29; perfect, 29. 

Consonant chord defined, 15. 

CoNSONANT interval dehned, 19; 
interval, imperfect, 29; interval, | 
perfect, 29. 

CONSECUTIVE FIFTHS, 71-73; fourths 
with bass, 78; octaves and unisons, | 
67-70; seconds, sevenths, ninths, | 


Mayor 


Ecclesiastical 


79- 
CONTRARY MOTION, 64; in approach- 

ing a dissonance, 86. 
Crossing of parts, 85. 


Degrees of the Scale, names of, 11-13. 

Derivative and inversion, distinction 
between, 251, 252. 

Derivatives of the Dominant seventh. | 
ninth, eleventh and thirteenth (see 
Chords of the Dominant seventh, 
ninth, eleventh and thirteenth). 

Derivatives of the Swpertonic seventh, 
ninth, eleventh and thirteenth (see 
Chromatic chords of the supertonic 
seventh, ninth, eleventh and _ thir- 
teenth), 

Derivatives of the Zone seventh, 
ninth, eleventh and thirteenth (see 
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Chromatic chords of the tonic sev- 
enth, ninth, eleventh and _ thir. 
teenth). 

DIATONIC and chromatic elements of 
a key, 35; auxiliary notes, 307; 
defined, 6, 9; discords (see Sec- 
ondary discords); scale defined, 
8, 9; major (see Major key and 
scales) ; minor (see Minor key and 
scales); semitone, 6, 7; triad, 89. 

DIATONIC TRIADS OF A Major KEy: 
—how formed, 88, 89; one note 
sometimes omitted, 102. 


1. PRIMARY TRIADS :—Absolutely 
define the key, 112; analysis, 89; 
best note to double, 97, 98; de- 
fined, 38, 39; exercise worked, 
ELS tia 

II SECONDARY TRIADS:—Anal- 
ysis, 89; best note to double, 97; 
98; defined, 90; diminished triad, 
99. 

Ill PRIMARY AND SECONDARY 
TRIADS<— Root position. Dimin- 
ished triad, 99; Sequences, 133 to 
140; table of, 89. 

IV. PRIMARY AND SECONDARY 
TRIA DS :—First inversions. Anal- 
ysis, 165, 166; best notes to double, 
166; chords of the sixth, 162; fig- 
uring, 163, 164; how to find the 
root, 174, 175; sequence of—best 
notes to double, 169-171. 


V. PRIMARY AND SECONDARY 
TRIA DS :—Second inversions. Anal- 
ysis, 174; best note to double, Igo; 
cadential six-four, £77, 178, 181, 
182; diminished friad, 187; fig- 
uring, 172, 174, 1773-half cadence, 
178; how to find the root, 174,175; 
of primary ry ae of sec- 
ondary triads, r$4-187; rules for 
approaching and quitting, 188, 189. 
DIATONIC TRIADS OF A MINOR 
Kry:—A note of a triad some- 
times omitted, 102; analysis, 213, 
214, 218, 227; augmented triad, 
214, 216; best notes to double, 221, 
222; compared with those of the 
major key, 213; diminished triads, 
215; Dorian sixth, 217; figuring, 
210; first inversions, 223, 224; 
how formed, 213; how to find the 
root, 174, 175; major (Dorian) 
sixth of the scale, use of; major 
chord on sub-dominant, 217-219; 
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minor chord on supertonic, 220; 
minor seventh of the scale, use of, 
224-227; Picardie third, 229; 
primary triads, 42, 213; root posi- | 
tlons, 213, 216; second inversions, | 
228; table of, 213; third some 
times omitted in final chord, 229; | 
Tierce de Picardie, 229. 

Diminished fifth followed by perfect 
fifth, 73. 

DIMINISHED INTERVAL defined, 24; 
in melody, 59. 

DIMINISHED TRIAD, in major key, 
90; in minor key, 215. 

Discorp defined, 17; fundamental 
defined, 232. 

Disjunct motion defined, 58. 

DISSONANCE defined, 16; resolution 
of, 16, 233. 

DIssoNANT chord, 17; interval, 16, 
28. 

Dominant, fifth degree of the scale, 
11; pedal (see Pedal); seventh, 
ninth, eleventh, thirteenth (sce 
Chords of the seventh, ninth, elev- 
enth and thirteenth). 

Dominants, transitional defined, 295. 

Dorian Move, 677, 678; its con- 
nection with the modern minor 
scale, 208. 

Dorian sixth, 217. 

DouBLE octave, 19; pedal 636; 
root chords, 582; suspensions, 364, 
365. 

Dousiine or Notes in diminished 
triad, 99; dominant seventh, 235 ; 
inversions of triads, 166, 168, 190; 
primary triads, 97, 98, 130; sec- 
ondary triads, 97, 98, 130; se- 
quence of sixths, 170, 171. 

Ecclesiastical Moprs:— Aeolian 
mode, 686, 688; alteration of non 
characteristic notes, 674, 676; au- | 
thentic defined, 667; 
modes, table of, 667; authentic and 
plagal modes, difference between, 
670, characteristic notes of, unalter- 
able, 674; dominants, 668; Dorian 
mode, 677, 678; final, 665; how 
formed, 666; Hypo, prefix, use of, 
669; Ionian mode, 689; leading 
note, 676; Lydian mode, 682,683; 


authentic | 


major and minor modes, 673; Mixo- 
lydian mode, 684, 685; mode 
defined, 665; modulation, 674,675; 
names of authentic modes, 667; | 


names of plagal modes, 671; order 
of tones and semitones different in | 
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each mode, 665; Phrygian mode, 
679-681; plagal defined, 669; 
plagal modes, table of, 671; trans- 
position of, 672 

Eight-part writing, 659-661. 

Eleventh dominant (sec Chord of the 
dominant eleventh); supertonic (see 
Chromatic chords of the eleventh); 
tonic (see Chromatic chords of the 
eleventh). 


ENHARMONIC change of notation (see 
False notation) ; interval defined, 
24; keys, 53. 

ENHARMONIC MODULATION by chord 
of augmented sixth (see Chord of 
augmented sixth V); by chord of 
diminished seventh (see Chromatic 
chords of the ninth IV); by chord 
of the minor thirteenth (see Chro- 
matic chords of the thirteenth VIII.) 

Extended position of harmony, 93. 

Extreme keys, how to find the key 
signature, 54-56. 


FALSE NoTATION :—Auxiliary notes, 
308; augmented sixth, 601, 605 to 
609; chromatic scale, 460; passing 
notes, 319; minor ninths, 519,524; 
minor thirteenths, 562, 566, 573; 
tonic seventh, 504. 

False relation, rules for, 296. 

False tetrads, 562. 


‘False triads, 566. 


Feminine ending, 118. 

FirTH augmented 23; diminished, 24. 

FIFTHS, consecutive, rules for 71-73; 
hidden, rules for, 74,77. 

FIGURED BAss:— Accidentals, 163, 
164; auxiliary and passing notes, 
329; chords and their inversions 
(see under each); defined, 163; fig- 

. ure under first bass note of an ex- 
ercise, I15, 143; how to find the 
root of a chord from the figuring, 
174, 175; line drawn through a fig- 
ure, 164; line following a figure, 
page 112, zofe; line under a note, 
269; no figuring under a bass note, 
163, 164. 

T'inal (see Ecclesiastical modes), 

Five-part harmony, 654 655. 

Friar Krys,how formed, 50, 51; sig- 
natures of, 53; table of, 51. 

Four-PAarrT HARMONY, 637; compass 
of voices in, 92; voices in, 65. 

Four to three suspension (see Sus- 
pensions), 
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Fourths, consecutive, with bass, rule — 


for, 78. 

Full cadence, 117. 

FUNDAMENTAL discord, 
693. 

French sixth (see Chromatic chords of 
the augmented sixth). 


232; tone, 


Generator and root, distinction be- 
tween, note to % 36. 

Generator of a chord defined, 693. 

German sixth (see Chromatic chords 
of the augmented sixth). 


Half cadence, 178. 

HarMOoNIC chromatic scale, 459; 
minor scale, 9, 206; progression, 
rules for (see Part writing rules IT). 

HARMONIC SERIES:—Beats defined, 
704; compound tone, 700; conso- 


nance and dissonance, 704; funda- | 


mental tone, 693; generator, 693; 
harmonics, how produced, 693, 
694; key relationship, 702, 703; 
major common chord, 7.1; minor 
common chord, 701; overtones, 
696 ; pitch and vibration, 695; 
ratios of intervals, 698 ; secondary 
harmonics, 697; upper partial tones, 
696; vibration ratios, 697. 
HARMONIZING MELODIES:—auxiliary 
and passing notes, 329, 331, 332; 
cadence (see Cadences); choice of 
chords, 144; chords which define 
the key, 112, 151, 201; clearness 
of tonality, necessity for, 151; di- 
minished triad, 150; etiect of using 
many secondary triads in succession, 
weak, 151. 
EXERCISE WORKED :— 
7. Primary Triads in root position, 
119-127. 
Ll. Primary and Secondary Triads, 
153-158. 


I11. Primary and Secondary Tri- | 


ads and their inversions, 200-203. 
IV. Minor Key, hints on, 230; 
how to commence, 121, 145; how 
to end, 145; large leaps in bass, 
119, 196, 197, 201; mediant triad, 
150; modulation when implied, 
302; when indicated, 302; repe- 
tition of a note in the melody, how 
treated, 119, 152; root progressions, 
146-150, 193-199; stationary bass, 
119; when a chord is repeated, 
best to change its position, 115. 
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Harmony :— Analysis (see Analysis 
of harmony); arpeggios, treatment 
of, 228, 436, 437; best position of, 
94, 95; close and extended position, 
93; compass of voices in, 92; ex- 
ercise worked, 113, 114; figured 
bass (see Figured bass); how to 
commence an exercise, II4, 115; 
how to end an exercise, 114, 143; 
leading note, treatment of, 100, 
IOI; part writing, rules for (see 
Part writing rules); relative position 
of the parts, 114; rules for, 104— 
108 ; short and open score, 110, 
Ill; 7 two parts, 645-650; 7m 
three parts, 638-644; five parts, 
654, 655; sex parts, 656, 657; sever 
parts, 658; eight parts, 659-661. 

Hidden fifths, rules for, 74, 77. 

Hidden octaves, rules for, 74-76. 

How to find the root of a chord, 
174, 175, 340. 

How to distinguish between chords 
which are identical in appearance, 
409. 

Hypo-Aeolian mode, 671. 

Hypo- Dorian mode, 671, 

Hypo-Ionian mode, 671. 

Hypo-Lydian mode, 671. 

Hypo-Mixolydian mode, 671. 

Hypo-Phrygian mode, 671. 


Imperfect consonance, 29. 

Indicating the roots of chords (see 
Analysis of harmony). 

Interrupted cadence, 300. 

INTERVAL, augmented, 23; com- 
pound, 19; consonant, 15, 28, 29; 
defined, 4; diminished, 24; disso- 
nant, 28; enharmonic, 24; imper- 
fect, 29; In melody, 59-63; inver- 
Sion’ Of, 25,020; major, 21, 22 
minor, 21, 22; perfect, 21, 29; rule 
to find inversion of, 25, 26. 

INTERVALS, exercises on, 30; how 
reckoned, 18, 21; ratios of, 698; 
table of, page 12. 

INVERSION and derivative distinction 
between 251, 252; of a chord, 160, 
161, 165; of an interval, 25. 

INVERTED cadence, 299; pedal, 627; 

Ionian mode, 689. 

Italian sixth (see Chromatic chords of 
the augmented sixth). 


Kry :—Analysis, 41; defined, 31 to 
35 diatonic and chromatic ele- 
ments of a, 35; diatonic material] 
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of a major key, 39, 40; of a minor 
key, 42; how to find key signatures 
of extreme keys, 54-58; leading 
note, 42; major and minor, differ- 
ence between, 43; modes, major 
and minor, 37; primary chords of 
a mejor, 39; primary notes of a 
major, 38; primary chords of a 
minor key, 42; primary notes of a 
minor key, 42; signatures, table of, 
53; tetrachords, 46; tonic minor,43. 

Kry RELATIONSHIP defined, 271 to 
273; nearly-related major keys,275; 
table of, 275; nearly-related minor 
keys, 276; table of, 276; second 
degree of relationship, 272; unre- 
lated keys, 273. 

Keys with flats, 50, 51; with sharps 
47-59, 


Law of the sharpest note, 520-524. 

LEADING NoTE, chord of seventh on, 
384; doubling of in arpeggios, 100; 
in sequences, 100, 138; importance 
of, 42; treatment of, 100, 101; 
triad on, 90, 99; when it may fall, 
IOI; when it wezsZ rise, 100. 

Leading seventh, chord of, 384. 

Leap in a melody, treatment of, 61 to 
63. 

Line drawn through a figure (see Fig- 
ured Bass). 

Line following a figure, note to page 
Ie, 

Lines under a note, 269. 

Lydian mode, 682, 683. 


Major common chord, 36; defined, 
g; interval defined, 21, table of, 21. 

Mayor Keys, characteristics of, 37; 
primary chords and notes of, 38, 
39; signatures, table of, 53; triads 
of (see Diatonic triads of a major 
key). 

Major mode, 37. 

Mayor SCALES, how formed—with 
sharps, 47-49;—with flats, 50, 51. 

Mediant, third degree of the scale, 12. 

MELODIC chromatic scale, 460, 461 ; 
minor scale, 208 ; progression (see 
Part-writing rules 1). 

Melodies, how to harmonize (see Har- 
monizing melodies). 

Melody defined, 3. 

Middle cadences, 298. 

MINOR common chord, 36; defined, 
37; intervals defined, 22; table of, 
22) 

W 
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Minor Keys, characteristics of, 43, 
206; leading note of, 210; primary 
notes and chords of, 42; relative 
major and minor keys, 211; signa- 
tures, 210,211; table of minor keys, 
2 Te 

Minor mode, 37. 

MINOR SCALES :—Aeolian scale, 207; 
characteristic notes of, 206; Dorian 
scale, 208 ; harmonic form, 206, 
210; melodic form, 208, 2cy. 

Mixolydian mode, 684, 685. 

MonpEs, ecclesiastical (see Ecclesiasti- 
cal modcs); major and minor, 37, 


Modulating sequence, 135. 

MODULATION : — Ambiguous chords 
in, 280; analysis, 281; best note to 
double, 282; choice of modulations, 
294; chords common to two keys, 
283-285; defined, 270; enharmon‘+ 
defined, 542, 543; by chord of tl.e 
augmented sixth, 611-618; by 
chord of the diminished seventh, 
539-546; by chord of the minor 
thirteenth, 576-579; false relation, 
296; figuring,279; from major keys, 
284; from minor keys, 284; gradual 
280; how effected, 278, 292; no 
single chord can define a key, 278; 
on a pedal, 631-634; sudden, 280; 
to nearly-related major keys, 286 to 
289 ; to nearly-related minor keys, 
290, 291; to supertonic minor, 283; 
transition defined, 270, 295; transi- 
tional dominants, 295; when im- 
plied, 302; when indicated, 303. 

MOTION, conjunct, 58; contrary, 645 
disjunct, 58; oblique, 64; similar, 
64. 

Musical sound defined, 2. 


Neapolitan sixth, 472. 

NEARLY-RELATED major keys, 275; 
minor keys, 276. 

Nine to eight suspension (see Suspen- 
sions ). 

Ninth, chord of the (see Chords of 
the ninth); suspended (see Sus- 
pensions). 

Ninth, chromatic (see Chromatic 
chords of the ninth); secondary (see 
Secondary discords), 

Note or musical sound defined, 2; its 
pitch, 2. 

Nores, auxiliary (see Auxiliary notes); 
changing (see Changing notes); 
passing (see Passing notes), 
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Oblique motion, 64, 

OcrTAVE defined, 9; double, 19. 

OCTAVES, consecutive, rules for, 67 to 
70; hidden, rules for, 74--76. 

Open score and short score, 110, III. 

ORNAMENTAL RESOLUTIONS of domi- 
nant seventh, 237-239; of suspen- 
sions, 351, 352. 

Ornamentation of a pedal note, 635. 

Overlapping of parts, 85. 

Overtones, 696. 


Parallel keys (see Note to page 83). 

Part defined, 57. 

PART-WRITING RULES, general rules 
for, 104-109. 
I. MELODIC PROGRESSION :— 
Defined, 57; by augmented inter- 
val, 60, 138; by conjunct motion, 
58, 63; by diminished interval, 59; 
by disjunct motion, 58; by leap 
after conjunct motion, 63; by leap 
of a seventh, 62; by leap of an 
octave, 61. 
I. HARMONIC PROGRESSION :— 
Consecutive fifths, rules for, 71-73; 
consecutive fourths with bass, 78; 
consecutive octaves, rules for,67~—7v. 
consecutive seconds, sevenths and 
ninths, 79, 80; contrary motion,64. 
crossing of parts, 85; defined, 57, 
64; four-part harmony, names of 
the voices, 65; their compass, 92; 
hidden fifths, rules for, 74, 77; hid- 
den octaves, rules for, 74-76; how 
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to approach a dissonance, 86; oblique | 


motion, 64; overlapping of parts, 
85; second to a unison, 81; similar 
motion, 64; ¢o a unison, 82; froma 
unison, 83. 


Parts, crossing of, 85; overlapping | E 
| Retardations (see Suspensions). 


of, 85. 

PassING CiiorDs, analysis of, 310; 
defined, 310, 

PassinG Nores, accented, 322; chro- 
matic, 319; defined, 316; diatonic, 
316-318; exercise worked, 330; 
false notation, 319; false relation 
not caused by, 323, 324; figuring, 
329; hints on using, 329; in minor 
key, 317, 318; in more than one 
part, 320; passing chords, 310; 
passing seventh, 330; quitted by 
lezp, 321; rules for, summary of, 
327; two successive, 3183; unac- 
cented, 322. 
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PEDALS :— 
Above and below, 628, 629; anal- 
ysis, 624, 627; defined, 62; domi- 
nant, 621, 625; double, 636; figur- 
ing, 636; how approached, 630; 
how quitted, 630; in a middle part, 
629; inverted, 627; modulation on, 
631-634 ; organ point, 620; orna- 
mentation of, 635; tonic pedal,621, 
622, 626; treatment of harmony 
above a, 623. 

Perfect and major intervals, 21. 

Perfect and imperfect consonances, 
29. 

Phrygian mode, 679-681. 

Picardie third, 229. 

Pitch, 2. 

Pitch and vibration, 695. 

Plagal cadence, 117. 


| Plagal modes, 669. 


Preparation of secondary discords (see 
Secondary discoras). 

Preparation of suspensions (see Sus- 
pensions). 

Prepared discords (see Secondary dis- 
cords), 

PRIMARY chords of a key, 39, 42; 
notes of a key, 38, 42. 

Progression, harmonic (see Harmonic 
progression), 

Progression, melodic (see Melodic pro- 
gressi mn). 

Progression of roots, 146-149, 193 to 
199. 


Ratios of intervals, 698. 

Real sequence defined, 137. 

Relationship of keys (sce Key rela- 
tionship). 

Relative major and minor keys, 211, 

Remote keys, 273. 

Resolution of dissonances, rule for, 


Root and generator, distinction be- 
tween, 251. 


| Root or A CHORD defined, 36, 251. 


how to find, 174, 175, 346; how 
to indicate (see Analysis). 

Root progressions, rules for, 146-149, 
193-199. 


SCALE defined, 8; degrees of named, 
II-13; primary notes of, 38, 42. 
ScALEs, DIATONIC Mayor, how 
formed, with sharps, 47-49; how 

formed, with flats, 50, 51. 
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ScALES, Draronic MINor, character- 
istic notes of, 206; harmonic form, 
206, 210; melodic form, 208, 209. 

SCALES, CHROMATIC, correct notation, 
459; false notation, 46; harmonic, 
459; how formed, 458, 459; melod- 
ic, 460, 461. 

Second, augmented in minor key, 209. 

SECOND, Major, 21; minor, 22; aug- 
mented, 23. 

Second inversions of triads, rules for, 
188, 189. 

Second to a unison, progression of a, 81, 

Seconds, consecutive, 79. 

SECONDARY Discorbs: — Analysis, 
445, 448, 449; and fundamental 
discords, difference between, 445; 
defined, 444; figuring, 448, 449; 
old rule for, 447; preparation of, 
447; resolution of, 447, 448; sec- 
ondary ninths, 450; secondary sev- 
enths, 445; sequence of sevenths, 
449. 

Secondary harmonics, 697. 

Secondary sevenths and ninths (sce 
Secondary discords). 

Secondary triads, go. 

SEMITONE defined, 5, 7; chromatic, 
6, 7; diatonic, 6, 7. 

SEQUENCE :— Augmented interval in 
a, 138; defined 132, 133; irregular, 
137; leading note doubled in a, 
138; modulating, 135; real, 137; 
the pattern, 135, 136, 140; tonal, 
134, 137. 

SEQUENCES, of chromatic sevenths, 
507; of diatonic sevenths, 449; of 
diminished sevenths, 537; of sixths, 
treatment of, 169-171. 

Seven-part harmony, 658. 

Seven to eight suspension (see Sus- 
pensions ). 

Seventh dominant (see Chord of the 
dominant seventh). 

SEVENTHS, chromatic (see chromatic 
chords of the seventh); consecutive 
79, 80; diatonic (see Secondary dis- 
cords); secondary (see Secondary 
discords). 

Shakes, 312. 

SHARP Keys, formation of, 47-49; 
signatures of, 53; table of, 48. 

Sharpest note, law of, 520-524. 

Short score and open score, I10, ITI. 

StmILaR MOTION defined, 64; from 
a unison, 83; ¢o a unison, 82. 

Single changing notes, 314, 327. 

Six-four chord, 172. 


| 
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Six part harmony, 656, 657. 

Six to five suspension (see Suspensions). 

SixTH, chord of the added, 411; 
chord of the augmented (see Chro- 
matic chord of the augmented 
sixth); chord of the, 162; Dorian, 
217, 218; French, 596-601; Ger- 
man, 602-609 ; Italian, 593-595 ; 
maior, 21; minor, 22; Neapolitan, 
472. : 

Sixths, sequence of, how treated, 169 
to 171. 

SOPRANO VOICE in four-part writing. 
65; compass of, 92. 

String, vibration of explained, 693. 

Strong chords of the key are the 
primary triads, 131. 

Sub-dominant, fourth degree of the 
scale, 11. 

Submediant, 
scale, 12. 

Subtonic, or leading note, seventh de- 
gree of the scale, 12. 

Superdominant or submediant, sixth 
degree of the scale, 12. 

Supertonic, second degree of the scale, , 
a2 


SUPERTONIC chromatic sevenths, 
ninths, elevenths and_ thirteenths 
(see Chromatic chords of the seventh, 
ninth, eleventh and thirteenth. 

Supertonic chromatic triad in major 
key, 479, 481; in minor key, 474 
to 476. 

Supertonic discords, how to recognize, 
558. 

SUSPENSIONS: —A mbiguous, 346; anal- 
ysis, 336; are unessential discords, 
333; cannot be prepared by a pass- 
ing note (Note to page 145); defined, 

. 3343 figuring, 344, 346, 347-350 3 
how to find the root, 346; prepara- 
tion of, 334; resolution of, 334; re- 
tardations, 357; rules for treatment 
of, 336-343; upward suspensions, 
3575 
VE WBOER GO) IH ECIEAIS — liguring, 
344, 348; ornamental resolution, 
351, 3525 root position, 344, 354, 
358; inversions, 348, 353, 355,356. 
WT, FOUR TO THREL:_¥ curing, 
344, 3503 root position, 344, 353, 
356; inversions, 350, 353, 355,357: 
WI, SIX TO FIVE; — Ambiguous, 
346; figuring, 344, 355; root posi- 
tion, 344, 353; inversions, 355. 


sixth degree of the 


. 
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IV. FOUR TO FIVE: — Figuring, 


344, 363; root position, 344, 363; 
inversions, 363. 

Vv, TWO TO THREE :—Figuring, 
344; root position, 344, 362. 

VI. SEVEN TO Z£IGHT:__Figuring, 
344, 358, 360; root position, 344, 
357; inversions, 358, 360, 36I. 
VII; DOUBLE SUSPENSION :— 
Defined, 364; figuring, 364; orna- 
mental resolution, 365, 

VITT. SUSPENSION OF COMPLETE 
CHORDS: — Defined, 364; ex- 
amples, 366; figuring, 366. 


TABLES: — Authentic modes, 667; 
choice of chords in harmonizing, 
144; chromatic triads of a major 
key, 479; minor key, 468; com- 
pass of voices, 92; compound in- 
tervals, 19; degrees of the scale, 
names of, 13; diatonic triads of a 
major key, 89; diatonic triads of a 
minor key,213; diminished seventh, 
enharmonic change of notation, 542; 
false triads, 562; harmonic series 
( page 324); intervals and their in- 
versions (fage 12); inverted ca- 
dences, 299; key signatures, 53; 
keys with flats, 51; keys with 
sharps, 48; nearly-related major 
keys, 275; nearly-related minor 
keys, 276; plagal modes, 671; 
primary triads major key, 39; 
primary triads minor key, 42; 
ratios of intervals, 698; relative 
major and minor keys, 211; root 
progressions, 146-150; secondary 
discords, 445; suspensions, 344. 

Tenor voice in four-part writing, 65; 
its compass, 92. 

TETRACHORD :—Defined, 46; origin 
of the word, 46; tone of disjunction, 
46; tonic and dominant, 46. 

Tetrad false, 566. 

Third, Picardie, 229. 

Thirteenth dominant (see Chord of the 
dominant thirteenth), 

Thirteenths chromatic (see Chromatic 
chords of the thirteenth). 

Thorough bass (see Figured hass). 

Tierce de Picardie, 229. 


Tonal sequence, 134. 

Tonality defined, 32-34. 

TONE, compound, 700; defined, 7. 
fundamental, 693; of disjunction, 
46; upper partial, 696. 

Tonic and dominant harmony, eflec, 
of 231. 

Tonic discords, how to recognize, 
558. 

Tonic, first degree of the scale, 11; 
major and minor scales, 43, 212: 
major chord in minor key,229,469 
minor key, 43; or key note, 11,32; 
pedal, 626; sevenths, ninths, elev- 
enths and thirteenths (see Chromatic 
chords of the seventh, ninth, elev- 
enth and thirteenth). 

Transition, 270. 

Transitional dominant, 295. 

TREBLE OR SOPRANO VOICE in four- 
part writing, 65; its compass, 92. 
TRIAD defined, 88, 91; augmented, 
214; diminished, 90; major, 89; 
minor, 90; primary, 39, 42; Sec- 

ondary, 90. 

TRIADsS :—Chromatic of a major 
key (see Chromatic triads) ; chro- 
matic of a minor key (see Chro- 
matic triads); diatonic of a ma- 
jor key (see Diatonic triads of a 
major key; diatonic of a minor key 
(see Diatonic triads of a minor key); 
false, 562. 

Turns, 312. 

Two-part harmony, 645-650. 


UNACCENTED auxiliary notes, 315; 
passing notes, 322. 

UNESSENTIAL Discorps, defined, 
305; see auxiliary notes; anticipa- 
tions; changing notes; passing notes; 
suspensions. 

UNIson, approached by similar motion, 
82; quitted by similar motion, 83. 

UNISONS, consecutive, 67. 

Upper and lower generator in chords 
of the augmented sixth, 584 

Upper partial tones, 696. 

Upward suspensions (see Suspensions. ) 


Vibration of a string explained, 693. 

Vibration ratios, 697. 

VOICEs in four-part writing, 65; their 
compass, 92. 
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ELAS TESS te) tlic ococooododooucsscuenpbacgdoeEonee 265, 342, 436 
CON TIMMY OU UNS wLLENE gectsiemeniererle cess cease smaae ja 363 
GO) Ja AbelesiG Oley IDo} Mevsaitodl eresoacsacennanucn Sooukenn 186 
Orvanwbuowe in © minoGeersesteessnteeaey- seem nse { 275 
Oran ructie tinal amin Oren erensoeteecageasecnse seats 306 
OrcansereladennaGeminoicaeercecmen ees sces tennessee 382 
Oygegin Letalieve ke tha) 18, TEMG 6 -coguonsiconcc sqonesouopescbanEtooK 326 
OrcanpireludesingE minoOracescawsmenterdessciesccnesent 279 
OreantTioccataping Memserce-a-ceeecsces ceresene 141 (a), 431 
seSchaummlie bers Gottunantesenstacceore sa cet acesoetere ee 192 
cSehetanwan wehen hinaulnn cers sdeosiosdrciess<esteon 340 
CoWVachetrauiarutt uns diem stinimMerirnne-sssse sess ase 282 
COW alsniICMnCOEesa ger iC Nuwzaameeeeteriine rossi teste selerss 313 
OWES (Grofit WAH ssodoononosandpotpescridanobonoBDDN6ofIcoN 252 
‘© Wer weiss, wie nahe mir mein Ende.............00006 581 
pvchieriporime Clovicy, Books ileal ouer2-r.ueseantoee 559 
BooksiyeHuguerLOssrs: neces 430 

es SC BOOkws Use 22 mean elaisrr 429 

ee «Book 1, RKeltdey arvesteset 427 

Oe SP BOOKA MErelud eli vs.suaccctnne 283 

Oe “Bool 2, Prelude ri........ 284, 286 

cs (Books y Prelude! 20 vcr eee ens. 152 
INlelarderencn raonmircacetmcebiar pe etesesvcentem cmiscisele Asics ceisls 317 
ANTIGEN HUEY yn), I 76 cos acanoonasboddon Jaootioadocodudaseaenoadasc 194 
ConcentonimlOmmlnonece ete hee eee sheet etiacsseensacct a 300, 301% 
IW ESS ul Co.cc onde cep edon ecw oop ccoCOceNUC ID DUOC dauGnuonH A bevine 560 
INMISS SLI MID Saweieresciodensins manne seesasicinectinasct ctarleare 261, 277. 399 


349 


KEE rHOVEN 


BENNETT, W. S. 


BRAHMS 
CHERUBINI 


CHOPIN 


CRAMER 
CRUGER 
DvoRAK 


GouNOoD 
GRAUN 


GRIEG, E. 
HANDEL 


InvpEx To Musicat ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Exampie 

PrometheuS:s. <nasce.osdecsnrrsvesessetaanesonarsnartenrenesia= 517 
Quartet, Op. 18, NO. 3...:::cssecseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeceners 287, 467 
(Op. 59, NO. Z.rccceeeeeereecseeceeceeeseerenseeees 426 
$6 OP. 132 cee rerectecencerecerssevencecceesecsasesenees 593 
Sonata, Op. 2, NO. Luvs.cceeseeeeeeceeeceseereeceeereneeeners 137 
Op: 10, NO Von--22-, 2.2 c-sen-a2ses 150, 280, 298, 357 
6 Op. 10, NO. 3uscceseceeeeseeecececceceserececeeenees 563 

© Op. 13, (Pathétique) ---..--.-.00-----00000--2- 403, 494 
Op. 14, NO. 1 .cceeecceeeeceecescerccecccesscescosees 396 

© (Op. 14, No. 2..<72-c-2--sesessserse-so=-=- 208, 294. 565 

$6 OP. 22... .ccersnecererenseercecsecccececcsencecescenees 49 

© Op. 27, NO Bccnecntascvernssecnessasenes=tasenennse 564 

t= Opsrg0,, NO, 2isseesincea een seanywanterswaroress es 483 

BNTO Ds 40, INGOs Ba caseeacnwsnsenenen sera essencuweatpunve 197 
COTS OD Zils) ING’ Ziseaass ss eseamenoncwcanctnare assent 390 
$69 | Opn Sig) NOs ro cccer eemces ne ntean tan -eenomn-iaeesenn 449 

§6" OP. 53 aacacerow soacweasanres=a- onaaher- ties meeaer enn 299, 339 

6 Ops 57) saecsnew aes oekeae noes esas ee eweeaene 383, 536 
Symphony, (NOs 2:.ccc.-seseseneo sont ac-ningsme =e 195,441, 537 
es INO GG.25-t oar pre nennaeeeas Sees beoemax seemnicers 39a 

Se DNS Ogee tee cenyetene rah mentee sees scence 409, 442 

se INO 5. Oe oe alee x eae eee ere eee 366 

TD 110) OPA] OF INO Barer are teeeesaveeaserrsteees nea seke see. Age 
BAO 8S, ReMi 55 5 cece coasters a aeessngs Senne 576 
«Come; live with me,” Part Song.<. .. 2.22... <--ccsc cue 120 
Deutsches seq uiemi)~ cesses esecnseceeme~ceeans 396, 415, 499 
Gesangiden Patzen...scccctue os ape seneeee econ eee este 584 
Schicksalshie decd enseteun socwiccascoeenenns ee vectaniscawsnines oes 541 
Credo A/S VOChA csi ssncesnssns sauce ee meaeces sooep mene eee 586 
Mass) init, Nos ticedcunecoecac te acscepecactean sews cisesises 370, 557 
BO TCT ING: A cee way eee eeece soo pean an eee oeReeeEe 289 
Mazurka, (Op. 170 NGiGiscocs saree cteosne cease ceeeoee 497 
alse) Opa GING 20 ic. prare ee we te Geet cece meee 484 
Studio; Nos 3 3<v. soc cavs keener ereemeness cen suus eaten ese 182 
COTESUM MEINE ie DECRG Steen one eoeae woman ere ee oer 590 
St oud rita scence: scm waco ee oe ace caocew mebep emcee 571 
Spectre’s Bride. vccesnsconnessasnasneonenacsieccevee 393, 493, 553 
taba ti Match ts ccramteeccmhie sever sohenmcestars 285, 304, 352, 501 
Mireille ce sucventaensepioaesaeowecuarewan chante euctee men eees I51 
NT OrSicet) Viltaireweswen.cececesernm cece recekaereree oe ee seyracerns 354 
f Wat) BY Shit Renn er Ane dese a4 Stake one Dian ee pee te A 175; 312 
Teyristheestickchen, Ops toynN On Otesrc.ese tee noses 505 
Althaliarss ccs s2en-nvaseersntens seen sy esenwrease -ahebctarenenets 253 
Belshazzar wsicdsseusescncs score musa oo ene ee 532, 583 
Rl encules tem. age -ee reser mccoancyetee 5. 213, 251, 432, 450, 519 
Asrael in Bay pts cccs-ctecscectrns eevee tocaaescr nae mecca 142, 451 
JOSEPH n. Seccswecos ecietionlosmcucits anes acnecnaeteer ce cee emcee es 386 
TSS AEB 56 25 doco scone secon ocean scecKcdod <A643 5685985" 534, 368 
judas; Maccabceustse vcccsases eee neeeee eee eee 364, 579 
DANE p16 essen sttoicnaaccese teeny in cece eee ee 201 
Messiah......... 112,143,158, 187, 188, 191,200,228, 246,273, 
; 345, 387, 419 
Parnasso in} Festay sence ect eneea eae ene 585 
Samson eistisacccnhic eee ance eae 159, 202, 260, 292 
Saul ravi des eicnwcswancetese ee eeene tee emcee asin teeie mene 207 
Solomon GoAgseasnassunses eee eeeneeene nega eae ee 20h 
Suite.dé Pieces NO 72 .cseneretee sonore eer eee 136 

Susanna 


HAYDN 


HELLER 
KULLAK 
LAWES, FL. 


LISZT 
MACKENZIE 


MENDELSSOHN 


MEYERBEER 


Mozart 


Prour, B: 
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Example 

MASS aN Oeil reccestionnish secs euee stios ar eee fase Avian sce ba 474 
Gs. ANGE Pe crac on ac ane ron nen qcbe erie SCOT EE enn eR 230 
CHIN ONS A acme esc etceaicer see saeee Oe oe eae wratccl can ede 558 
ESM NO: AS sca sien ocisecutec reece wreecneute dies. 28 183, 184, 410 
@nartety Opa 20m NGOw been -ssteeccseetc a ten: eee 176 
ss @PMsO INO 2 ses ocak cote een aoe a EEE 196 
SOMATA MBAs recs des case sess onarmeneorneten same sessed: 211 
cede) Ce sharp nor eneerccariecce. tase dre sacmee 384 
she: Creation ge... ccockeeec secs ccee oes casas: 1t3, 264, 534, 546 
The Seasons.. Sr Me ee races. 739.5 LO5 
Dans les bois, Op. "$6, No. 3. Chat uc ronan cane 308 
Promenades d’un Solitaire, POI Gio INiGe Gyasnanewsoone 293 
JOS. WOT Oey INES EH te conaoacdeaendnedenca suc coosueder 39d 
So Wibiles listen to thy voicezu(Sone)) tasrieeeeseese- 231 
Diet deal Erises-sccovetthe ese totspenctese necaueetoe de aaneeneen 491 
Colom ba-Peacaan sas sat en sdstte dec e came cee seis tanebeacees 539 
I ER Wa cocoaguencconpacncsonaaodadaccuooanosososanboorsnsdatecnns 572 
He MB iid etaoemeccare soem cases eke crteck sonata ones 144 
* Am Himmelsfahrtstage,”’ Op. 79, No. 3.....0.-.-..++- 587 
Pt all @kasrcssce=taseavesions cece tase ene care seta yontareen- AT R27 
Aujedemisee, ne bart.cong.s Opadin NOs Gus ergs ace 56 
| OLE LOE ocr te conmn cid noeenene ec ance catcmae TEE aC ace 331, 454 
Mantasiany © PaslOyp NOwilcwna sree as eee soccer tonummeenorer 507 
Hirst Wall purcismNi gh tansccsscccrees setscs naan sine 207 
Elirtenlied) Opn835 Noa sinc -cn toate ane ose aete 58 
SG ifr Us tSRDSiG MOYOL Dy ING Gieonstesce: aenpesaoos<eneue sodas 210 
Facdlied (OpSsorsN oy GO tepeeencne cece conn amener oe fe ih, aXay, 
| BETEVOEAR SY On ha aattoriocs Mendes ao Orae eine ame ac emcas meet 408 
iederonneawWionte- NOU dae setese. ca-cseoeeee eae. 121 
Ninetyzeto the: PSalnaresses anor eee een ene eee ee: 180 
CHEE ictiacsaec me cmeinehe ees siat oe ants tear esac nat acIe ears 3 456 
ELESLOPA CltatOvenmtactmacternse sy sOyse sear cee nes mses 380 
ROEM AtONESY mM Plo My aaceen act scenes te ree shoe eee 154 
Rive Blass Overturen.wacnssatenenocderpecr ese oaeaeeae ited 149 


Stara ES kati) elon 2 70.02 7.5. 2060 000,0332. 
349, 365, 574 


Sonata .O p= O2erua--e:aencmmcsae ee eran eee a tuceee eer 391 
SymphonyaeNonssuccustsscmson Ste awe re seas cese er 428 
EMiteesn IehnUsticranrctosciniee o sewacken temo scorers atest ns 582 
Wea CIB, Bea occsenason noon sAdcoue: doontacwaeadsbon 315, 568 
Dinoraliecscsse cose een oece neato ces As ss elente a etneciene 466 
obertalewWiallemea-anen ccecmns rier eens sek acne 575 
Concertos Gaminolnnre wna: ueonkers ee coma core ois 135 
WierZanberllotecssactet eo. eres a rear era aaeeae 86 
Duet tor Varoline and VilOlarnc-umeien rec tree 575 
Pantasiayin @eminOrencao-2-ces ec BoE eae ence een eens 54, 490 
Ree TU CENTER Sadoncuocooco0 sh onabnonderascsoqdmaens anauegaicc 318 
WEES INI RS Ws cereenadéadsa. ad6bance aeun donor Sooquangs Cases tOee IIo 
@uartetsingD aminorneonorcsseene renee ene 561 
CG TWD, Hise sanodeeoonGaccendcendscecensvascenbeeaedac 535 
CMY Grn NOM Aieerede stereo aacie aeriacaisneviseccecier 453 
RVG Gi neces enaonacnoond suscenog vend seo nsbeienconocesons 153, 244 
Rondo MnPACMaInOL re canner os neen ces Menace sieirases 229 
STOPELEY 01 OG taco aonannsesoes vade coacegss Hoan ai eonucem aeaaeee 562 
G-_AVedl Staten acite BaSGre SEABNT ONOUR ET Neate Gee bra Onda SnOuE 290 
SVL HY IO Soaneoocenes econhae ce acboe aaccuaeraenon 255 
TUE Rib Verte cre ms on eedioncad meer en qnoneopeGnAands 525 
TunGredtiuesal teria ce seactieeee cease nec en ees « 4it 
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Prout, E. 
SCHOP:, I: 
SCHUBERT 


SCHUMANN 


SPOHR 


STAINER 
SULLIVAN 


THOMAS, GORING 


VERDI 
‘WAGNER 


WEBER 


Exampie 
Overture, “ Rokeby 7 2o-s0.s.0c-s-0c2sssccmacersrcsesessveens 549 
“ Werde munter, mein Gemiithe ”’.............02eeeeeee ee 37 
«Nay Meere2) ava deaseeaeas vo sereiseses acest enenaean gna eon 538 
Die Zauberharte. 0. ccmsercsengs+02t=sandeanaeeaseanemanes 413, 526 
Pietra byasercss-- 7c sec nas so ser scene aren sea ase teeter Sago or 303 
Impromptu, Op. 90, NO 4...-----00--2seecereceeveneeeeees 307 
Mass inuB flat, Ops UA bor cens en aetavtnas some seroraensnir 385 
FCM SrikS; Hatecmetar seca seentes Arte aase as cri aate pr aneicatcarmes 478 
ROSATI 6 cemante aan rene easter mastaaritas ceahar 274, 327, 506 
Sonatasmea mion, Opic4 2aeaecsemn tea teteneee eee 492 
sO Foe 7-8 7 ear pce eae cnet rire aoe 356 
Opel fpieag-cextrarees eater Be er oa 400 
6 OP DIO cnc nncege tegatana suleeite meiner ay sires 452, 551 
Sone*Ot (Miriam: pccseerenetew ne =nedsomnsaasssvalersiobiolbrniae 388 
«© An den Sonnenschein,” Op. 36, No. 4.......-..2+0+ 305 
Bunte Batter VO p. 90 :c.c.cnesscee de ttwenes son 360, 435, 545 
Goncertoin, AgmInon. OD.) SA mssesrauneereseceenceaeeeeaes 401 
“Broder hermlichstes' | (Op: 422 ING: 2 icinecresmacvossens 433 
Paschingsschwanke aw) Wieiiye-ameenmes se noe us ewinewe se 359 
Humorestue; Ops 20.7 cen snsee sweet ter tenner 200 214, 520, 579 
STeht srolle michte ipa dds, NOs Gav sevcmnmes anne -teccteen 462 
Kereislemanas Ops £6.. Now 2c <sn sath eeee wos cop aemlesoe see 544 
J OD IG RIND: See etene teceen ps aver mece eeeee 311 
Sheets pe Os EAA Cao angrsveneascidese neacsvenpeteoaces 302 
Novellette Op Zu jiNiOd fonasnewese seen seemesnes- eee eaneee 404 
s Opa ZEsiNoe Oxirateasmenssceases snares eeessiencnr 416 
ee Ops CIS INOS J incpsasceatonnese-ee aioe one tecsenees 543 
be Ops 25 0 NOMS cccuseeereneteencss san co secrete 323 
Nondisches) ied! Op 089 xsressscventere tees spoce ensues 212 
Paradise aud the Penn essscoc 119, 167, 361, 412, 528, 569 
Reomianze gO) pi 25s NO: 2 cena een cae eee arc ee eenees 554 
se Schone: Wieee? Op. 20ING 15 esccecacwsexn seceeneteess 465 
Waldsceneny Opa s2. Nor Gt ccscee-cusemon sae eenea acer 351 
Call var gheccecastuie cat emen actos bares pum tr omnes cw ronaeecendas aes = 
Double; @aartery Op, Lg6 oo s<cies seseocobeecierissee conemeee 443 
Prallicof. Baby lowes ccccuttes aaa cnsleceoat os ees iste 461, 463, — 
J@SSOINC Bice. vevacs oso0 vewaccaeemeenhsoamneenenenseenpeaaemenes 485 
Jrasty Jude mentecc<ecc ens. carceoudesoecpescechenares eis 116, 395, 402 
MIGSS) tai Coane snocsesmoeetas tage ett cick eter eet can eacienictees 473 
INGHettO, Opa E ccomconeccemen se wor recect a pecaaseiideaaere 464 
mONatay Opie aaeeancanpmonmenecianteeae ret eansccecictea-eaee 358 
ewan phiter Ol | alnusicsercncaracenenevenaasemeetsesae 503 
pane uProdigal’ Stom@esasersnceetocatessncotasameartcceCen scene 542 
‘Phe Sun Worship pers-m-asscscteees s reeeeren cect mcees 398 
REGquiGiM ect csneecee sock cotn ese eave see tees 350, 530, 540, 548 
Das, Rheingold xii acsctsansit asi cane cen tewsasctessmensscedtase 455 
Der Mhegende Mollemder scvtcr-aetesererr cose tare 389, 580 
Die Meistersinger........ 215,437,476, 486, 500, 302;520:507 
Baisifal .cscxtienceteescecsaeinestac terete ape toe ceueehe eee 328 
arin hase ir asachesestcccetion oie eee acter 392, 508 
riStanisum cialiso tl Caen eetemccnsteesemcee ase teniere 487, 495, 547 
Buiryanthenaicct cisecs ace ne cu satheteesceaueces cartons eae 160 
Invitation a, Ja Valse sccsct ope casera deca eneon ieee 232 
“ Seiilmiobeny tleteoeaacs wysese ete ceosseeene atta. 324 


T/11/1932 


MUSICAL T EXT BOOKS 


AUGENER’ S EDITION 


ENGLISH PRINTING & PAPER 


9171 ALEXANDER, J. ‘‘Con Amore.’’ Poetical Intro- 
duction to Musical Instruction Sa 


10123 ANTGLIFFE, H. The Successful Music rescnoe 
Third Impression. 
10124 Howto Pass Music Examinations, The Successful 
Candidate, Words of Advice. Third Impression. 
Paper 
10125 The Amateur Singer. Words of Advice. 
Second Impression. 
BACH, J.S. Analysis of J. S. Bach’s ‘‘48 Preludes 
and Fugues’’ (Wohltemperites Clavier). By 
Dr. H. Riemann :— 
9205 Part I. 24 Preludes and Fugues. 
Fifth Impression g BOE ..-Bound 
9206 PartIl. 24 Preludes and F ugnes. 
Fifth Impression -~ ae . Bound 


9210 BEETHOVEN PIANOFORTE SONATAS. Tete to 
a Lady, by Dr. C. Reinecke, translated by 
EK. M. Trevenen Dawson sue a0 ape 


10091 CARSE, ADAM. Summary of the Elements of 

Music, with Exercises and Instructions on 

“How to Write Music.’’ Fourth Impression. 

10092 Key to the above.. sais Ace a 
10093 =Practical Hints on Orchestration 

Harmony Exercises. Figured basses, melodies 

and unfigured basses for harmonization. 

10085 Book ly “a 8% Third Impression. Paper 

10086 (IB OOksl lames : Paper 

Orchestral Conducting. aN textbook ‘for Students 

and Amateurs. 
I. The Technique of Conducting. 

Ii. The Instruments of the Orchestra. 

Ill. A Short History of.Conducting ; Vocabulary 

of Orchestral Terms ; Bibliography. 
iv+100 pages. Bound 

What Mr. Carse’s book does is to state in 
admirably direct language the nature of the 
conductors art and the problems that face him 
and to define the procedure of conducting. 

On Conducting School Orchestras Be 

COCKING, F. The Saran Vade Mecum. 
(English- Italian) 

COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, SAMUEL. Mineola, His Life 
and Letters, by W. C. Berwick Sayers. With 
an Appendix of Compositions compiled by 
J. H. Smither Jackson. Second Edition, revised 

9215 CROKER, NORRIS. Handbook for ee 
Seventh Impression ... : : ... Bound 


Printed in England 


9199 DANNREUTHER, E. Wagner and the Reform of 
the Opera ae bes Bound with Portrait 

10097 DAUGHTRY, O. EHar-Tests and How to i an for 
Them. Sixth Impression 

EVETTS, EDGAR T. The Vocal Student’ s pais 
Register with Vocabulary ; 

Modulator for use of Students of the ‘Numeral and 
Rhythmic Methods (Vocal) . 

9179 GOODWIN, A. Practical Hints on the eehalgns 
and Touch of Pianoforte Playing. With Llustra- 
tions. sixth Impression ... ; ..Bound 

10112 HEALE, H. A Short Treatise on ins aaetonin 
of Music. 16mo ; : 
10117 HULL, A. EAGLEFIELD. ream Piss its Péch- 
nique and i xpression. 7th Impression. Bound 
10118 Modern Harmony: Its explanation and application. 
Fifth Impression ue and ae Bound 
10120 Harmony for Students. 2nd Impression ... 
Also in 3 parts: 
10120a Part I. Simple Harmony up to the Dominant 
Seventh. 
101200 Part Il. Modulation, Suspension, Passing-Notes, 
Essential Discords and Pedals. 
10120c Part III. Chromatic Harmony and Hints on Com- 
position with appendices on Ear-Training and 
Musical Caligraphy. 
10119 250 Questions on Musical Form in 25 tabulated 
papers, with appendix - 
10113 300 Questions on Pianoforte Teaching 
10111 HUNT,E.M. Scale & Arpeggio Fingering Cinestaed 


10110 KNOWLES, C.H.G. Rhymes on the Rules of Har- 
mony,founded on Dr.Prout’s*‘Harmony.’’ Bound 
9177 LA MARA. Thoughts of Great Musicians. Paper 


10122 LINDO, ALGERNON H.- Pianoforte Study for 


Teachers and Students ... Bound 4/6. Paper 
10140 McEWEN, JOHN B. ‘The Principles of Phrasing 
and Articulation in Music. Third Impression. 
MACPHERSON, C. Harmonic Thought. Past and 
Present 500 : 
Y214 MATTHEWS, J. A Handbook of eae soo 
Sixth Impression - Bound 


10114 100 Examination Questions for Organ Students 


10100 MOZART. Practical Elements of Thorough Bass, 
with exaiples of Harmony and Counterpoint 

9193 MUSIC AND ITS MASTERS. A Conversation by 
A. Rubinstein. Third Inpression. Bound 

10096 MUSIC LOVER’S BIRTHDAY BOOK, THE. 
(Ek. M. Trevenen Dawson) Bound (gilt edges) 
MUSICAL CARDS for learning to read the notes 
quickly at sight ae Price per set in case 
9180 NIECKS, PROF. F. A Concise Dictionary of Musical 
Terms to which is prefixed an Introduction to the 
Hlementsof Music. Ninth Impression. Bound 

9180a Introduction to the Elements of Music. 
Third Impression eee ate 400 Bound 


8234a@ PAUER, E. Harmonious Ideas. Mottoes for 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Songs without words’’... 


Os 


10 


to bo 


PETERSON, FRANKLIN. 

9191 Hlements of Music. Fifteenth Impression. Bound 
$9192 An Introduction to the Study of Theory. 

Seventh Impression ee Bound 
10101 A Theoretic Companion to Practice. 

Fourth Impression Bound 2 3 
10102 A Handbook of Musical Form. Sev enth Impression. 

Sound 2 3 

10103 Catechism of Music. Wighth Impression. Bound 3 - 
10104 The Stndent’s Handbook of Musical Knowledge. 


Second Impression... Ss Bound 2 38 
10116 POCHHAMMER, A. Popular Handpook of Musical 
Information. (H.Heale.)  ... aif 3ound 4 — 
PRACTICE RECORD and Mark Register is Music 
Pupils. Arranged for three terms... ee fot le 6 
The same, arranged for one term ae ace saan =e AY) 


PROUT, PROF. EBENEZER :— 
9182 Harmony: Its Theory and Practice. 


Forty-second Impression ae : . Bound 7 6 
9182e Analytical Key to the Exercises in the same. 

Sixth Impression ; ae selexounel (3) = 
9183 Counterpoint: Strict and Free. 

Thirteenth Impression ... .Bound 7 6 


9183a Additional’ Exercises to “Counter point ” with 
Melodies and Unfigured Basses for harmonizing. 


Ninth Impression : ze . Bound 3 6 
9184 Double Counterpoint and Canon. 
Seventh Impression. Bound 7 6 
9185 Fugue. Ninth Impression ais ate bound 4 6 
9186 Fugal Analysis. Titth Impression ...Bound 7 6 
9187 Musical Form. Twelfth Impression ...Bound 7 6 
9188 Applied Forms. Ninth Impression ... PebOUnd a) 16 
The Orchestra : 
9189 I. Technique of the Instruments. 


Ninth Impression. Bound 7 6 
9190 II. Orchestral Combination. Seventh Impression. 
sound 7 6 


$181 PROUT, LOUIS B. Harmonic Analysis. Second 


Edition ane 3 - 
10106 Sidelights on Harmony Bae ae Stn) hs 
10107. =‘Time, Rhythm and Expression. Third Impression — 9 
9210 REINECKE, C The Beethoven Pianoforte 

Sonatas. Letters to a Lady. Translated by 

HK. M. Trevenen Dawson mae sien ny le HY) 
9198 RIEMANN, Dr. H. Harmony Simplified; or the 

Theory of the Tonal Functions of Chords. Trans. 

from the German. Third Impression. Bound 6 - 
10115 + JL’Harmonie simplifiée, ou Théorie des fonctions 

tonales des accords. Translated by Prof. Georges 

Humbert ... F aa 4 6 
9201 Catechism of Musical Instruments ‘(Guide to In- 

strumentation). Third Impression. ...Bound 3 

Catechism of Musical History :— 
9202 Part I. History of Musical Instruments, and 

History of Tone Systems and Notations. 
Third Impression ef .. Bound 


9203 Part Il. History of Musical Form, with Bio- 
graphical Notices. Third Impression ...Bound 


9204 Catechismof Pianoforte Playing. Third par enen: 
Bounc 
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RIEMANN, Dr. H.—/( Contd.) 
9207 Catechism of Musical Asthetics. 


Second Impression 6¢ mas ... Bound 
9209 Catechism of Orche stration Ae see ... Bound 
9208 Introduction to playing from Score ... Bound 
Analysis of J. S. Bach’s ‘48 Preludes and Fugues.” 
9205 Part I. 24 Preludes and Fugues. 
Fifth Impression oe ee a ~~ beund 32 = 
9206 Part Il. 24 Preludes and Fugues. 
Fifth Impression Bee a ea ...bound 3 - 
9193 RUBINSTEIN, A. Music and its Masters. A Con- 
versation. Third Impression at Bound 3 = 
9212 SCHROEDER, C. Handbook of Violin & Viola 
Playing. Fourth Impression : .Bound 3 — 
9211 Catechism of Violoncello Playing. 


Fifth Impression. Bound 3 - 
9213 Handbook of Conducting. (J. Matthews.) 


Seventh Impression ... sue <bound 3 = 
9194 SCHUMANN. Advice to Young ‘Musicians Ree es 
10146 SHEDLOCK, J. S. Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas. 

The Origin and Respective Values of Various 

Readings ra aa wae / he ie Sat 
10148 SHINN, Dr. F. G. Elementary Ear-Training. 

I. Melodic. Fourth Impression _ ... sam i De 
10149 II. Harmonic and Contrapuntal. Third Impression 6 —- 


A Method of Teaching Harmony based upon 
Ear-Training : 


10150 =I. Diatonic Harmony ... pais see ae Ee 
10151 += IT. Chromatic Harmony and 

Exceptional Progression. Second Impression ... 7 6 
10152. Musical Memory and its Cultivation. 6 


10153 Examination Aural Tests and how to study them 
in preparation for the tests given in the Examin- 
ation of the Associated Board, and in the Diploma 
Examinations of the R.A.M. and the R.C.M. 
Third Impression ee Ss = 
10121 SIBLEY, C. The Voice and its Control ets c Ra 6) 


10131 SIMPSON, J. 300 Questions on the Grammar of 
Music. Based on the Syllabus of the Associated 


Board of the R.A.M. and R.C.M. Thirteenth ae L6G 
10132 Key to the above. Fifth Impression _... Ry alles 
10133 400 Questions on the Rudiments of Music. 
Thirteenth Impression 2 6 
10134 Key to the above 2 6 
10135 =A concise textbook on the Rudiments ‘of Music 2. 6 
9196 STEILER, J. The Great German Composers. Bio- 
graphical Notices, with some account of their 
Works. Tllustrated ... .Bound 5 — 
10109 WARREN, J. Catechism of the Harmonium aaron. 8!) 
WEST, G. F. Hints to Young Teachers of the 
Piancforte ws ane oe eto) 
WHITEMORE, CUTHBERT. Commonsense in 
Pianoforte Playing ‘ Ninth Impression 2 - 
WHITTINGHAM, A. 200 ‘Questions and Exercises 
on IF. Davenport’s “Blements Of Music2! = a oO 


AUGENER Ltd. 
18 GREAT MARLROROUGH STREET, 


& 57 HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
LONDON, W.1. 
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